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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTIOIT I. 

The' Operations of the Census. 


1. Introductory. — The Census involves the following operations 

(1) . Preliminary operations. 

(2) . Enumeration which includes the preliminary filling in of the Sche« 
dules, the final Census and the submission of provisional totals. 

(3) . Abstracting the figures by means of slips. 

(4) . Tabulation of the figures by perganas and towns, 

(5) . Compilation of the results for the whole State. 

On previous occasions in 1881 and 1891 only operations (1) and (2) 
were carried out by State Agency, while for the remainder Gwalior was treated 
as part of Central India and no separate tables for the State were prepared, 

2. Preliminary operations. — Census operations began by parcelling out 
the State into blocks of about 50 houses, each being placed in charge of an 
Enumerator. These were grouped into circles each consisting of 10 to 15 
blocks, over which were appointed officers called Supervisors, A collection 
of circles constituted a charge, which is the sphere of duty of a charge Su- 
perintendent. As it was deemed convenient to make charges correspond with 
administrative, revenue or other e.visting divisions, they varied largely in size, 
the smallest containing 464 houses and the largest 25,181. For the most part, 
a pargana; or sub-division of a district was a charge under the Kamavisdar 
(Tahsildar), but large towns were formed into, separate Charges under the 
Kotwal or Police Magistrate. Supervisors were as a rule State employees of 
various Departments, and the Enumerators were literate persons of all classes 
whether State servants or private individuals. A Census Act issued by the 
Darbar made it incumbent on all persons to assist in the operations if called upon 
to do so by the Census authorities. The necessary facts were recorded by each 
Charge Superintendent in a register, which contained the names of each town 
or village, the number of houses, blocks and circles, and the names of the proposed 
Supervisors and Enumerators, and a copy of this was sent to the Head Office for 
inspection and sanction. The whole of the Agency employed up to the taking 
of the Census was unpaid, and though some difficulty was experienced here and 
there in finding qualified Enumerators, the task was achieved with a very fair 
measure of success. 

The village registers having been compiled, and the Census Agency 
appointed, house-numbering was next undertaken. The numbers were conse- 
cutive throughout each town or village, except in the case of large towns 
where the diflerent Mohallas or divisions were numbered in a separate series 
to avoid the use of very high figures. This operation can be completed in a 
month or six Aveeks and should be put off to as late a date as possible, since 
otherwise the numbers are apt to be defaced. Special provision had to be 
made for the enumeration of jails, and hospitals, which was generally carried 

out by the staff of those institutions, for fairs and other gatherings, and for 

wandering tribes. 
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These arrangements being complete, and each class of Census Officer 
having received a course of instruction from the officer immediately above 
him, all was ready for the actual enumeration. 

To facilitate the demarcation of the Census divisions, maps were prepared 
of each charge on which the Circles were marked — a very useful provision. 

3. Enumeration. — The schedules on which the particulars of each indivi- 
dual are recorded were despatched to Charge Superintendents in time to admit 
of their being distributed to the subordinate officers before the commencement 
of the preliminary enumeration. This operation began 6 weeks before the 
night fixed for the taking of the Census, and was generally finished in about 
5 weeks, the remaining interval being utilised for checking entries and making 
corrections. The 1st of March was fixed for the great event, hence the preli- 
minary enumeration began on 15th January. 

The final Censusi which was carried out between the hours of 7 and 12 
on the night fixed, and was synchronous throughout the State, this cobsists 
of the checking by the enumerators of the entries already made in rhe sche- 
dules, cutting out absentees, and adding new comers, travellers and others 
not previously included. One or two days are then spent in compiling abs- 
tracts of the schedules for each block, circle and charge, the result, namely, 
number of bouses, and of males and females, being immediately thereafter 
despatched to head quarters by telegram or other expeditious means accord- 
ing to circumstances. These are called the first totals, and the different 
provinces vie with each other for the honour of placing these earliest in the 
hands of the Census Commissioner for India. It is a further object of ambition 
to ensure such accuracy iu the first totals that there shall be as little variation 
fts possible between them and the final totals as subsequently tabulated. The 

variation in Gwalior was ^ ' 

Total. Males. Females. 

First total ••• 2,931,490 l,oo7,955 l,393,o35 

Final „ ... 2,929,621 1,536,663 1,392,958 

giving a decrease in the latter equal to *06 of the population. Nearly the 
whole of this error occurred in one charge, where the work was, I afterwards 
found, carelessly supervised by the Superintendent. 

Contrary to the practice on previous occasions, identical schedules were 
prescribed for British Provinces and Native States, the particulars to be 

recorded being : — 

(1) House Number. 

(2) Serial Number. 

(8) Name. 

fl) Religion. 

(5) Sex. 

(6) Civil Condition. 

(7) Age. 

(8) Caste, Tribe or Race. 

(9) Principal Occupation. 

(10) Subsidiary Occupation. 

(11) Dependency. 

(12) Birth-Place. 

(13) Language. 

(14) Literacy, 

(15) English. 

(16) Infirmity. 
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After the despatch of the first totals, the Charge Superintendents were 
required to pack and send off without delay all the books of schedules (each 
block having a separate book) to Head Quarters at Lashkar, where ' the' subse- 
quent operations were to be conducted in a single office. 

Ihe Attitude of the people . — The population universally accepted the 
Census in a highly philosophical and satisfactory manner, and practically no 
difficulties were experienced. It is evident that the people are becoming 
accustomed to the regularly recurring event, and finding it does them no harm 
raise no objections and feel little or no apprehension. Formerly the idea generally 
was that enumeration was a preliminary to new taxation and that the numbers 
placed on houses had a sinister purpose, but these imaginations seem now to be 
things of the past. Even the timid and primitive animistic tribes appear to have 
fihowed no uneasiness, and to have been scheduled with as little friction as the 
rest of the population. During iny inspections I invariably made inquiries on 
the subject from the Census Staff and from district Officers, and one and all de- 
clared that they had not found, nor did they anticipate, any opposition or ob- 
struction. It is true that one or two reports were received of persons declining 
to act as Enumerators, and a few others to the effect that house numbers had 
been intentionally defaced, but the provisions of the Census Act were suffi- 
cient to deal with these cases. One solitary instance occurred of a man, an 
official of the State, refusing to tell his wife’s age, but a little persuasion over- 
came his reluctance. Some mild bewilderment was caused by the proclamation about 
not going to bed or putting out lights till the Enumerator had passed, and I 
was told of some servants in Morar Contonment sitting on their doorsteps with 
trembling limbs and lighted lamps awaiting they knew not what. But these 
cases of whatever kind were few and isolated and are the exceptions which 
prove the rule that the Census is now regarded as a harmless event. 

As to the treatment of the people by the Census Agency, strict orders 
were issued that the real object of the Census should be explained to all, and 
that no one should be treated with harshness. No complaints reached my office 
of the coiKluct of the Census Officers in this respect. 

5. Abstraction, Tabulation and Compilation — These three processes trans- 
form the raw materials of the schedules into the finished articles, the final tables. 

Abstraction consists in the grouping of the individual entries of the books 
by classes, such as, sexes, religions, castes, occupations, and the like, and in 
giving the totals of these classes for small territorial units, such as villao'es; 
tabulation combines these totals by large units, such as Tahsils, while Compila- 
tion arranges the tabulation totals by Districts, Provinces or States, 

6. Abstraction by Slips . — The great distinguishing feature of this, the first 
census pf the 20th Century, is the introduction of the slip system for abstraction 
in place of the old ‘“ticking” system, which had previously been always used in 
India. I have never seen the old system at work, but there can be no doubt that 
it is incomparably inferior to the new one in speed and accuracy. 

Shortly, the system is as follows : — 

The particulars recorded in the schedules are extracted on one or two 
slips, according to the method adopted, for each individual. To save labour in 
writing, certain particulars are denoted by the colour and others , by the shape 
of the slips. When all particulars have been thus extracted, the slips can be 
sorted in any number required for the various tables in turn, e. by ages 
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birth-place, caste or so &n. Tvro slips were used in the Gwalior OflSce for each 
person, marked respectively A and B. but otherwise identi-al in size and shape*- 

On A slip were entered:— 

1. Sect. 

2. Age. 

3. Caste. 

4. Literacy. 

5. English. 

6. infirmities. 

On B slip wereentered:— 

1. Caste. 

2. Principal Occupation. 

3. Snbsidiary Occapation. 

4. Dependency. 

5. Birth-place. 

6. Mother tongue. 

The colour of the slips indicated religion aivl were selected as follows : — 

Brown for Hindus. 

Half bleached for Mahoramedans. 

Magenta for Jains. 

Green for Animists. 

Telegraphic red for others. 

The shape of the slips denoted sex and civil condition. A rectangular slip- 
signified a married male; a slip with therighthand top corner cut off, a married 
female. For the uninarried both lower corners were cut oft’ and for the widowed 
a wedge-shaped peice was cut out at the lower end. There would thus be with 
religion, sex and civil condition combined, 30 different kinds of slips. 

7. To work the system, gangs of copyists were engaged corresponding 
to the number of districts in the State, with one Supervisor and fiv’e Checkers^ 
to each gang, hhcli copyist had a set of 30 pigeon-holes in which were 
arranged a supply of every different kind of slips. The unit of abstraction 
beliitr the village, the book or books for one village at a time ■were served 
out to each copyist who then proceeded to select one A and one B slip 
of the correct sort and to copy the requisite particulars on them from the 
books. When one village was finished, the slips were compared with 
the books by checkers, tied in bundles of 100, wrapped in the books to which 
they belonged and returned to the Supervisor. Thus village by village the 
district was finished. The average number of persons (2 slips per person) 
abstracted per day by one copyist was during the first month 158, in the second 
month 257, and a few smart men did as many as 450. The time occupied by 
abstraction was from 12th March 1901, to 1st June 1901, or nearly 12 weeks. 
The system is extremely simple and can be worked by men of very slender 
educational qualifi<acion, but checking at every stage is essential. As compared 
with the “tickifag”^ system, it is quicker, and errors are more readily detected 
and capable of being corrected without the aid of fudging. 

8. ,SIip Sorting and Tabulition, — ^Tbe unit of tabulation was the pergana, 
(tahsil) or the town. To tabulate the figures, it is first necessary to sort 
slips for each table, the result being entered by the Sorters in Tabulation 
Registers, which are afterwards combined for the pergana by the Supervisor. 
Sorting by sex and religion was done in the abstraction office, so that when the 
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slips came to the tabulation section, 2 Sorters took charge of the A slip (one 
of males and the other of females) and 2 more of the B slips. The first piece 
of sorting to be begun by the tabulation office was for civil condition, a plan 
which formed a final check on the correctness of the abstraction. 

From the A slip the following tables were prepared : — 

YII. Age, sex and civil condition. 

VIII. Education. 

IX, Education by Selected castes, Tribes or Races. 

XII. Infirmities, 

XII A. Infirmities by Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 

XIV. Civil condition by Age for Selected Caste<. 

XVII. Territorial Distribution of the Christian population by Sects 
and Race. 

XVIII. Europeans, Armenians and Eurasians by Age. 

From the B slips the following Tables were prepared : — 

X. Language. 

XI, Birth-place. 

XIII. Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 

XV. Occupation or means of livelihood. 

XV A. Subsidiary occupations combined with selected principal 
occupation, 

XVI. Caste, Tribe and Race by Traditional and Actual Occupation. 

Table VI. Religion was made up from Register No. I, kept in the Abs- 
traction office. 

Tabulation by slips is a rapid process and only requires careful supervi- 
sion to check carelessness or scamping of work. It was commenced after the 
abstraction work was well in hand, and both were carried on concurrently, 
until the latter was complete, after which tabulation proceeded alone. The 
tabulation office was opened on 1st of May 1901 and the process was finished on 
the lOth of August 1901. The average speed of work in slip sorting was 
2,712 per man per day all round, but certain tables are uiacb more difficult and 
laborious than others. 

9. Compilation . — This is a very laborious process, and requires much 
care and patience, but it is not necessary to describe it here in detail, as the 
present Census did not introduce any essentially new features into it, so far as 
I know. 

10. Cost of the Census . — -No complete accounts are forthcoming for the 
Census of 1891, and none of any kind for that of ISSI. In the former year 
only the operations ending with the enumeration of the people were performed 
by State Agency, the remaining work having been carried out either by the 
Political Agencies or in the Central Office at Iniore. I may, however, give 
the cost of the present Census and compare it as far as possible with 1891. The 
cost up to the Enumeration stage was Rs. ll,6Sl-o-0 or a small fraction 
under Rs. 4 per thousand of the population. This expenditure alone can be 
compared with 1891, when the amount of e-Kpenliture was over Rs 07,000. 
This great excess is largely due to the employment of paid Agency at the 
last Census, a large sum having been spent on Supervisors and Enumerators, 
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Abstraction cost neatlj the same, Rs. 11.553, which must be, inmy opinion, far 
less than the corresponding expenditure in 1891, for the work has been done 
with much greater speed. This again gives a rate of nearly Rs. 4 per thousand 
Tabulation cost Rs. 6,/' 51 or about Rs. 2/3 per thousand and compilation up to 
the end of January 1902 Rs. 6.428-14- 6 or about Rs. 2-3 per thousand. It is 
estimated that about Rs. 2,500 more will be required to complete this operation, 
a total of say Rs. 10,000, which gives a rate of about Rs. 3/6. Allowing 
a sum of Rs, . 15 000 for the printing of the Report, we have a total of aboirt 
Rs. 55,000, or a little over Rs. I8/j 2, per thousand. This result is probably 
higher than the rate of large provinces will be, for in a small population many 
charges must work out to a higher ratio than where the people are counted by 
tens of millions. I may mention also that the indent for schedules and other 
Enumeration forms as well as for slips w'as calculated for a possible popualation 
of four millions, whereas the actual number proved to be under three m llions. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that I, as Census Commissioner, and the 
Assistant Census Commissioner for Malwa who was in charge of the early opera- 
tions in that division, worked without remuneration and in addition to our or- 
dinary duties, and further that the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent 
of the Central Office received only a deput tion allowance from the Census 
Department, their salaries being paid by the Educational Department to which 
they belonged, while for the Supervisors of the Abstraction office, who were 
chiefly officials of the Land Records and Revenue Departments a similar provi 
eion was made. Had special officers been employed for all these duties 
a considera^jly larger expenditure would have been incurred. The Travelling- 
allowance is a small item, because while on tour I combined School with 
Census inspection, the expense being borne by the Education Budget. 


SECTIO>f TI. 

The Gwalior State. 

1, Area of the State.— The, Gwalior State, the dominion of the Sindhia 
family, is situated in Central India and is by far the largest of the numermis 
principalities comprised in this area. It consists of tw'o well defined parts which 
may roughly be called the Northern and the Southern. The former is a com- 
pact. mass of territory, 16,019'96 square miles in extent, bounded on the North 
and North-west by the Charnbal river, which separates it from the British districts 
of Agra and Etawah, and the Native State.s of Dholpur, Karauli, and Jaipur 
of Rajputana; on the East by the Britisli districts of Julnun, Jbansi, Lalitpur 
and Saugor; on the South by the States of Riional, Tonk, Khilchipur and 
Rajgarh, and on the West by those of Jhal nvar, Tonk, and Kotah of Rajputana. 
The southern or Malwa portion, on tlie other band, is made up of detached or 
cenii-detached districts, between each of which are interposed parts of other 
Stat^-s, which again are mi.xed up w'ith each other in the most bewildering 
intricacy. The area of these districts taken together is 5,021‘l2 square miles. 
This gives a total for the State of 25,04l'0iS square miles. To this flgurcj 
ought to be added the areas of a number ot■E:^tates, situated within the limits of 
Gwaliiir and tributary to it, but guaranteed by the British Government; but the 
Census Operations for these were earned out under the Census Superintendent 
fur C ntral India, and the figures have not beeti su qilied to me, nor do I expect 
ihetn to be supplied in time to be used for this report. Still another complica- 
tion should be noted. The Chiefs of s ;iii3 of the petty States hold of the 
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GAvalior Darbar villages which are not guaranteed but leased by them on a patta 
or settlement. The figures for these, an almost negligible quantity, are included 
in the 'area of the whole State. Again I have included in the figures given 
above the areas o£ the Jagirs, which are an integral part of the State. Most 
of these are comparatively small, but a few weie considered large enough to be 
constituted separate census divisions, the enumeiation of which was carried 
out by the Jagirdars themselves. 

On previous occasions the area of the State appears to have been consider- 
ably "exaggerated, for in Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer it is’given as over 29,000 
square miles. The figures used in this Report are according to tht latest 
survey b}' the Land Records Department and are without doubt accurate. 

2. Adhiinistrative and Political Divisions. — With an area, then, somewhat 
less than Scotland, the Gwalior State is divided for administrative purposes into 
3 Frants or divisions each administered by a Sar Subah or Commissioner. 
Two of these divisions, called the Gwalior and Isagarh Frants, make up what 
I have described as the Northern part of the State, while the third or Malwa 
Frant includes all the Gwalior districts situated in Malwa. 


The Gwalior Frant contains nominally 7 districts or Subats, but as one of 
these consists only of 8 villages and was formed for the purpose of instructing 
young men in State work, it need not be counted separately. The other two 
Frants are each divided into six districts. The chief district officer is called the 
Subah. The Subat again is sub-divided into 3 or 4 Perganas or Tahsils, under 
the jurisdiction of Kamavisdars or Tahsildars. The.se are the Revenue units. 

Large towns are few and far between. Lashkar and Ujjain alone have any 
claim to be so described, the former being the largest in Central India. 


' Gwalior Agency, 
^lalwa ,, 

Bhopal „ 

Bhopawar ,, 

Indore ,, 

ilewar ,, 


Nothing will illustrate better the variety and complexity of jurisdiction 
in Central India generally as well a.s in Gw'alior, than the 
fact that the territory of the State is distributed oA’er no 
less than six Political Agencies, as marginally noted.* 
Political Iv Gwalior forms part of tlie Central India Ayency 
of area under the poiitical charge of the Agent t> the 
Governor-General for Central India. Tlie 2 Frants of Gwalior and Isa- 
garh come wholly under the Resident at Gwalior, aud the greater f'art of 
I\Ialwa Praiit under the Political Agent for IMalwa, hut small poitions 
are also included in the Bhopal, (comprising the perganas of Shujalpur, 
Sonkach, and Tappa Sundarsi, District Shajapur), Bhopawar (comprising 
Amjhera District) and Indore (comprising the Jagirs of Neori and Bhonrasa 
District Shajapur). Agencies of Central India, and one pergana (Ganga- 
pur, District Nimach) in the Mewar Agency of Rajputaiia. 

3. Natural Divisions. — Since many of the subsidiary tables in this 
report wdll be prepared by natural divisions, it will be convenient to 
jiarrdcularise them in t U'' place. Aceordiug ta the sehcmes issued by ttie 
Census Commissioner for Iudi.i the whole of the State is included in the 
Central Indian Pl iteai. This, though acuiratc onour’a when dealing with 
.such an enormous area as the entire liiliaii Conduant, d )es not give a srrictly 
true idea <'f the St it'* as i 'ep irat-e imic of populati m. I tlru-ef ire veutu re to 
employ a scheme if n n ir il divisions soniewh it more i'l detail. These divi- 
^i(lus corrcsiioud so do-elv to the a hniiiisu-ative hvisio is tint by a ve-y slight 
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re-arraiio-ement of tlio latter a gooil idea of the former will be obtained. 

O O 

There beino- no hisrh mountains in the State, natural divisions may he classi- 
fied into Plain, Plateau and Hilly country. The ])lain country extend> from 
the line of the Chambal River in the extreme Xorth of the State southwards 
about 80 miles witli a maximum width from East to est of about 120 miles, 
and to all intents and purposes coincides with the Gwalior Prant already men- 
tioned, the area of winch is o,SS4 square miles. This plain, though sprinkled 
in its Southern portion with lotv hills) has generally an elevation of only a 
few hundred feet above the sea level. For instance, the height of Gwalior 
Railway Station is G97t feet above sea level. In the summer season, the cli- 
mate is very hot, the shade temperature rising- frequently to 112" F, but in 
the winter months from November to February inclusive it is usually tempe- 
rate and for short periods extremely cold. L nfortuuately no regular record 
of temparature has been kept in anj- part of the State. The avearage rainfall 
of this region was said to be about 30 inches, but the last decade has been 
a period on the whole of short rainfall, and distress on account of famine. 
Hence the yearly average since 1896, the first year in which a regular district 
record was kept, has been only about 21 inches. 

South of this tract tliere is a gradual ascent to the Central India Plateau, 
and by the time Sipri. the head quarters of Isagarh Prant is reached, we are 
1.315 feet above the -ea. ( >n this Plateau lies the remainder of Gwalior State 
namely, the entire prants of Isagarh and Malwa, with the exception of t he 
small district of Ainjiicra in the exti-eme South. Tiie area of this division is 
17,855‘6l square miles and its general elevation about 1,500 feet above the sea. 
The principal points are Sipri 1,515 feet, Bajrangarh 1,8G9, Bhilsa 1,54G, 
Ujjain 1,745, Agar 1,723, Mandsaur 1,516, Nimach 1,616, and Shajapur 1999. 
The Isagarh Prant with a maximum breadth of about 100 miles extends south- 
wards about 160 miles towards the southern districts of the Malwa Prnnt, 
-which stretches thence to the North-West about 190 miles in a broken series of 
districts. The map will show more clearly than a verbal description how the 
territory lies. 

The effect of the elevation of this region is most evident in its moderate 
climate as compared with the plain country during the summer, while the win- 
ter is warmer and more equable. The average rainfall recorded for this 
division since 1895 is 28 inches, which appears to be nearly equal to the pre- 
vious average, though owing to the absence of regular registration it is- 
difficult to speak with certainty. But it may be noted that in one year, rL~., 
1899 there was an almost complete failure of rain in the Malwa portion of the 
plateau, and in 1900 there was an excessive fall inmost districts. 

The remaining portion of the State, classed as hilly, comprises only the 
small district of Amjhera with an area of 1301*44 square miles. This is known 
as the Bhil country, and lies among the Vindhya mountains with a mean 
elevation of about 1,808 feet above sea level. The rainfall of this tract was 
first regularly recorded in 1897, and since then shows an average of 23 inches. 
In the two years 1899 and 1900 the monsoon was very weak, the result being 
a severe famine which is hardly yet at an end and which has caused great 
distress among the unfortunate Bhil population. 

Of the three natural divisions the plateau possesses the most fertile soil, 
the prevailing class being -what is known as black cotton, but the low-lying 
plain has the densest population. 

■j- The e!ev»ticn given in the survey map of feet must be that of a hill in the neighbourhoDd. 
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A. Uistorical . — The Sindhia family, in whose jx)ssesesion the territories 
just described now are, belongs to the Mahratta nation and hailed from the 
i>eigbhourhood of Poona. Their first appearance in Central India was early in 
the 1 8th century in the person of Ranoji, the whilom commander of the first 
Peshwa’s bodyguard, who held part of Malwa in fief and fixed his capital at 
the famous town of Ujjain; but the real founder of the State of Gwalior was 
Eanoji’s son and successor, Madhoji or Madhava Rao. This remarkable man after 
narrowly escaping with his life from the terrible slaughter of Panipat in 1761 
obtained from the Peshwa, though with seme difficulty, a re-grant of his 
father’s possessions in Central India. From this time forward bis rise was 
steady and rapid. He abandoned the irregular method of warfare associated 
with the Mahratta name, formed regular brigades and battalions and proceeded 
to consolidate as well as extend his power. Though nominally a deputy of the 
Peshwa, he became eventually ruler of a vast territory including the greater 
part of Central India and the districts ITorth-wcst of the Chambal as far as 
Delhi, while his lieutenants exacted tribute from the high born chiefs of Raj- 
putana. His occupation of Delhi gave him possession of the person of the 
Emperor and the authority of his name. There can be no doubt that he looked 
with suspicion and apprehension on the growing power of the British, but 
Madho Rao was a born Statesman as well as a military commander, and be 
therefore wisely avoided any serious collision wdth them. The consequence of 
his prudence was that at his death in 1794 he was master of a vast dominion, 
and though still in name a deputy, he in reality wielded all the prestige con- 
tained in the name of the Great Moghal. The best justification of bis policy is 
to be found in the fate of his successor, Dauiat Rao. This young chief enter- 
ed into a confederation against the British power with the result that his forces- 
were utterly defeated iu a series of battles ending with Laswari, and he was 
compelled to sign the treaty of Sarji Anjangaom in ISOi, which stripped him of 
his territories north of the Chambal and South of the Ajanta Hills, By a num- 
ber of subsequent treaties the State was fixed at its present dimensions. 

Thus the Sindhias and their followers were a conquering race who estab- 
lished themselves by force of arms in tin' country they now govern, their 
•occtqiatlon being confirmed bv the British Government ■when it became the 
paramount power. The \ ear 181 S may be taken as the date at ■which this 
result was brought about. The Peshwa s kingdom came to an end, as did that 
of IN^agpur, while Holkar and Sindhia were bound by definitive treaties. But 
during the '\cars preceuing 1818, Central India was in a state of utter anarchy 
and chaos. The contest between the various Mahratta chiefs and the indifference 
shown to the sufferings of the native inhabitants must have caused a terrible 
<lepopulatioii of the country and may partly account for the sparseness of its 
population at the present day. 

Since the turbulent days of the Pinuaris, order and good government 
have been , gradually established under the aegis of British rule. The late 
Maharaja Jiyaji Rao Sindhia remained staunch during the Mutiny of 1857, and 
was rewarded with the districts of Nimach and Amjhera, while he left to his 
.son a prosperous dominion, and ample resources. Since the present chief, His 
Highness Colonel Sir Madho Rao Sindhia, G.C.S.I., attained his majority, the 
administration has been brought mere and more into line with modern require- 
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metns, the country has been opened up by roads and railwavs, and evjry year 
sees the inauguration of new schemes for improvement and progress, interrupt- 
ed or retarded, it is true, by the periodical famines which scourge the country, 
but steadily pursued in spite of these calamities. 

6. The Mediatised States. — At the close of the Pindari war the district* 
of I\Ialwa and Central India were in so disorganised a state as to be unsafe even 
for troops to pass through. It had been the policy of the chief Mahratta 
powers during the preceding years of anarchy to reduce to subjection the petty 
Eajput chiefs within their influence. The Mahratta leaders parcelled out the 
districts among themselves, and thus at the introduction of the British Power, 
the smallest States were found under tributary obligations to Sindhia or other 
Mahratta chiefs. The tributary claims were in some cases well defined, but 
generally varied with the power to exact them. Many of the smaller chief?, 
Avho had been driven from their possessions, found refuge in the hill fastnesses 
and jungles and avenged themselves by levying contributions from, or destroy- 
ing the detached villages which had been seized by, the stronger powers. 
Their example was followed by men, who, having no claims to territory, had 
influence enough to gather round them a sufficient body of robber followers to 
make themselves feared. Unable to suppress such outrages, the larger States 
were obliged to purchase the good will of the plundering leaders by allowing 
them a share of the revenues of their districts as black-mail or tankha on con- 
dition of their abstaining from aggressions. In the midst of this confusion, 
all parties called in the interference of the British Government who undertook 
the task of bringing order out of chaos. The policy it pursued was to declare 
the permanency of the rights existing at the time on condition of the mainten- 
anc? of order ; to adjust and guarantee the relation of such chiefs as owed mere 
subordination or tribute, so as to deprive the stronger pow'ers of all pretext for 
interference in their affairs ; and to induce the plundering leaders to betake 
themselves to peaceful pursuits either by requiring their superiors to grant then* 
lands under British guarantee, or by guaranteeing to them payments equivalent 
to the tankhas which they levied. 

Such was the origin of the “ Mediatised ’* or guaranteed States mentioned 
in para. 1 of this section of chapter I. 

7. Explanatory. — The present is the first Census report for the Gwalior State 
except one on the operations of the Census left on record by Rao Kaja Raghu 
Nath Rao Dinkar, Census Commissioner in 1891. On that occasion the figures 
for Gw'alior were abstracted and tabulated under the orders of the Political Offi- 
cers of the different Agencies in which the State lies, and were finally compiled 
by Political Agencies at Indore under the superintendence of the Census Super- 
intendent for Central India. Thus though the total population of the state ia 
1891 can be ascertained and compared with 1901, complete comparison is not 
possible in other respects.* It should further be noticed that the schedule for 
native States in 1891 contained only the following particulars: — Sex, 

^ i . ■ . — — ” ' " 

•It is true that among the records of the last Census the population of the state by perganaR 
■was found but the total of the sub-division< does not agiee with the total given in the CeiibUs Heport, 
and I have therefore decided not to use the jiergana population in Table Ko 11. 

The population of nearly all the towns for 1891 and of a number for 1881 is extant audio 
5 hewn in Table IV so far aa possible. 
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Age, Religion, Caste, Birth-place, Occupation, while the British India 
schedule which contained other particulars such as, Education, Civil 
Condition, Infirmities, etc., was only used for the enumeration of Canton* 
ments and Agency Headquarters, of the Railway population and of European 
residents in Native States^ At the present Census a uniform schedule was 
adopted throughout. The Census of 1881 which was the first taken for Cen- 
tral India gives still fewer materials for comparison than that of 1891, and 
was admittedly unreliable and inaccurate. It will be evident then that the re- 
port which follows will be rather a basis of comparison for future occasions 
than a record of progress and change in the past. 

After the work of Compilation had made considerable progress, figures 
for the Railway population resident in stations in Gwalior territory w’ere re- 
ceived from Indore. This was a complete surprise as no previous intimation 
was given on this point, and several tables had to be revised, but the Superin- 
tendent for Central India consented that the railway figures should only be in- 
cluded in the first 6 tables, 'and that in the others a note should be added 
to the effect that these figures were excluded. It would have been more 
convenient had this railway population been completely censused in the 
Gwalior office. 

It will be observed that in most of the subsidiary tables I have not 
given percentages by districts but by Natural Divisions. My reasons are that 
the population of the State districts is in most cases small and that the pre- 
paration of these tables by Districts threatened to take more time than could 
be spared. 

Gwalior, in common with Central India, labours under the great disad- 
vantage that no Gazetteer of the state exists, and the articles in Hunters* 
Imperial Gazetteer are generally meagre, as is inevitable in a work dealing 
with the whole of India. Malcolm’s account of Central India is, of course, 
excellent, but not up-to-date. 

Moreover, Gwalior State from Its situation presents few points of specialiry 
in respect of population. In the North and East it borders on the North- 
Western Provinces and has affinities with them, in the South and A\ est with 
the North-Western Provinces., Central Provinces and many Native States ; and 
it is besides mingled with the other States of Central India, so that its in- 
terest tends to be absorbed in that of the larger area. 

I may be allowed to mention here that the whole of the Censns work was 
carried out concurrently with my ordinary duties and hence it w’as not possible 
for me to give my undivided attention to it; the result being that within the 
time allowed barely the fringe of the wide subjects included in the Tablets 
could be touched, and that I could not exercise the amount of personal 
supervision that I should have wished. I consider the various Census opera- 
tions to have been on the whole earned out with creditable accuracy when 
the inexperience of the entire Agency is considered, but here and there 
want of care has undoubtedly resulted in mistakes. In this connection I would 
specially mention the case of the Amjhera district, the figures for which are in 
^^ome cases so extraordinary that I shrink from attempting to draw any con- 
clusions from them. Even, however, with all allowances, I am fully conscious of 
the defects in the following pages due not to anything in the nature of the 
subject or to the deficiencies of the instruments employed but to the imperfec- 
tions of the writer. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PEOPLE. 


1. Introducfory . — The figures dealt -^vith in this Chapter are chiefly 
useful for administrative purposes. As already mentioned in the introduction, 
ttie area of the State seems to have been hitherto exaggerated, and on this sup- 
}>n<ition the percentages taken on previous occasions cannot be employed in the 
]»i'esent tables. During the last decade the Land Records Department have 
carried out a survey of the land for revenue purposes the results of which have 
been here accepted. Indeed, it is impossible from the Census Report of 1891 
To <liscover what was taken as the area of the Gwalior State alone, one figure 
oiilv beinf o-iven for Central India as a whole. While therefore usino- the 
sraristics of population in 1881 and 1891, the density and other particulars ai-e 
calculated on the area as given by the latest survey. The want of regular 
surveys in the past makes a complete adjustment of areas transferred from (me 
Prant or District to another impracticable, but the population of the correspond- 
ing areas has been adjusted as far as possible. 

The natural divisions used for the Tables of this and other Chapters have 
been described in the Introduction, and are classed as plain, plateau and hilly. 
The accompanying map will show what parts of the State they respectively 
occupy. 

2. Did' ihution over area, e., Density . — By far the greater part of the 
population of the Gwalior State, in common wfith the rest of India, is rural, 
ci iii>istiim almost entirelv of husbandmen. The village trader, artisan and menial 
servant exist solelv to minister to the needs of the agriculturist, without whom they 
would find their occupation gone. In such a country density of population is 
determined on the whole by the conditions which make agriculture possible, in 
either words by the c|uantity and quality of culturable land combined with a 
supply of water either natural or artificial. Thus under natural conditions, a 
dense population can exist in a district where a large percentage of the land is 
capable of tillage and wdiere the rainfall is regular and sufficient. Artificial irri- 

■ ■ation can to a large extent compensate for defective rainfall. But where 
these essentials are not present, the population is of necessity sparse. Where 
l ir«e industries assemble vast numbers of men in towns, as in England and other 

European countries, the average density will no doultt be high, but this result 

(b'ltends on other causes which are not (Operative in the Gwalior State. Where, 
huwever the soil is fertile and irrigation by wells, tanks, or other means general, 
extreme density of rural population is possible, as is proved by several of the 
most thickly populated districts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh in 
which there are hardly any industries besides agriculture. 

3 The present conditions in the Gwalior State are not favourable for a 
den^e population. The country is not well suited to canal irrigation, on a large 
Kcuh' chiefiy because the rivers do not provide a perennial supply of water and 
n irtly also because the river beds lie much below the level of the surrounding 
land. Irrio-ation by tanks and wells is, however, capable of indefinite expansion, 
and it would appear that in some districts this system was in much more general 
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uae than it is at presejit, for in many districts, more especially in Gird 
Gwalior, and Sikarwari of the plain country, and in Sheopur, Pichhor, and 
Shajapur of the plateau, remains of old works are found in large numbers, a 
fact which points to the conclusion that in former times these areas may 
have contained a large populanion than they do now. 

The existing means of supplementing the natural water-supply for purposes 
of cultivation may be judged from the following figures. For every ten square 
miles of area there are 16 kachcha-pakk% wells, and 17 kachcha wjlls, and 
for every 100 square miles there are 9 tanks throughout the State as a whole. 
Of the natural divisions the plain country has about 21 ktchchct-pakka 
wells, and 18 kachcha wells to ten sijuare miles, and 12 tanks to 100 square miles, 
while the plateau has about 14, 19 and 8 respectively and the hilly country 3, 8 and 
2. Thus the lowlying tract surpasses the other divisions in the advantages arising 
from artificial irrigation, but I should note that of the two sections comprised in the 
plateau, Isagarh andMalwa,the latteris nearly equal tothe plain in its supply 
of wells and tanks, while the former is much more scantily provided. Even at 
the best the means for combating the effects of deficient rainfall are clearly 
meagre, but the Irrigation Department, re-organized within the last decade, may 
be expected to increase and improve them. * 

4. According to the returns of the Land Records Department the Gwalior 
State has more than three square males of uncultivated land for every square 
mile that is cultivated.f In the former category are included large tracts that 
are incapable of cultivation. The proportion in the plain division, which is 
co-extensive with the Gwalior Prant, is about 28 uncultivated to 10 cultivated, 
in the plateau about 34 to 10, and in the hilly about 30 to 10. Here again it 
is necessary to observe the great difference between the Isagarh and Malwa 
portions of the plateau, the former of which shows a proportion of over 45 
square miles of uncultivated land to 10 cultivated while the latter shows only 
about 22. Malwa is thus the mosc fully cultivated part of the State, havino- a 
higher average than even the plain country, but the fact is that the former is 
more uniformly cultivated, while in the latter the existence of a large extent of 
uncultivable land in the one district of Gird Gwalior considerably reduces its 
average. As to Isagarh, large areas of untilled land are capable of cultivation, 
and only await the necessary population and additional facilities for artificial 
irrigation. Unfortunately the construction of wells in some districts of this 
Prant, notably Sheopur, is costly on account of the hard rock which is met 

' with at a short distance beneatii the surface, 

5. The principal sorts of soil found in the State are, in order of pro* 
ductiveness, mar (black cotton), kubar, padwa, rdnkar. The first two are 
the prevailing kinds in the plateau area, and the last two in the plain country, 
while those of the hilly region where cultivable are also mainly mar and kdbar. 
These statements must be taken as general, for a certain quantity of each soil 
is, as might be expected, found iu each of the natural divisions. The famous 
Malwa opium is grown on the black cotton soil of that province. 

• These figures refer only to the Khalt.-i ar a, which alone has been surveyed by the Land Beeorda 
Kent and not to the Jagirs. -^sp***- 

t See note to para. 3. 


i 
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6. It would perhaps be unsafe from the irrigation figures given above 
to found any general theory as to their bearing on the density of the population, 
but we may take it as certain that the soil is capable of supporting a vastly 
larger number than 117 to the square mile which is the present average 
throughout the State, if the conditions for cultivation were more favourable. 
According to the Census of 1881 the density in the Punjab (by no means an 
over-crowded province) was 177. As to the natural divisions, the plain coun- 
try has a population of more than 186 to the square mile, the plateau about 90 
and the hilly district 74. Of the two portions of the plateau Malwa has about 
lOS persons to the square mile, while Isagarh has the very small average of 
79. It might have been anticipated that the hilly tracts of Amjhera w'ould be 
more sparsely populated than the more favourably situated divisions, 
especially after a period of famine which was extremely acute in this region, but 
it is noticeable that the plain country occupied by the Gwalior Prant wdth its 
comparatively inferior soil should be far in advance of the plateau with its mar 
and kabdi\ A clue to this superiority may be found in the larger means of 
artificial irrigation possessed by the Gwalior Prant, * which is strengthened by 
a comparison with the Malwa portion of the table land. 

Malwa and Gwalior Prants have approximately equal advantages in res- 
pect of wells and tanks, and if we allow for the fact that the former was far the 
greater sutrerer from famine and its concomitant diseases, while the population 
of the latter increased since 1891, the nor inal diiference in density will pro- 
bably be found insignificant. In the present comparatively backward condi- 
tion of irrigation, I would not press this theory too far, but it is worthy of 
remark that the 2 phenomena, density of population and irrigation do corres- 
pond. As between these two tracts, ju>t mentioned, it may be worth 
noting that the relatively larger population of the plain cultivate a relatively 
smaller proportion of the soil than the inhabitants of Malwa. This may be 
accounted for by the greater fertility of soil in Malwa requiring less labour and 
hence fewer hands to raise the crops than in the less favored fields of the 
north, added to the great loss of population by famine which would leave fewer 
workers. 

I have not said any thing special about rainfall, because except- in Blulsa 
and the southern portion of the Isagarh Prant where it is heavier the average 
is nearly the same throughout the State, that is to say, in the neighbourhood 
of 30 inches. When, therefore, the monsoon is normal and timely, it is every- 
where sufficient for the production of good crops, and it does not seem probable 
that the slight variation in rainfall has any effect on the relative density of 
population in different divisions of the State. 

7. Density in Cities. — Though there are technically no cities in Gwalior 
State, I think it may be of interest to give in this place the density of popula- 
tion in the 2 largest towns it contains, one of which, Lashkar, is situated in the 
plain and the other, Ujjain, on the table land of Central India. The city of 
Lashkar including the Palace grounds covers an area of a small fraction under 
4 square miles with a population of 89,154. Hence the average per square mile 
is 22,288 souls, but exclusive of the Palace over 30,000. The area of Ujjain, 


*See para 3. 
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the capital of the Malwa Prant, is 2‘2 square miles, with a total population of 
39,892, and an average population per square mile of 17,573. From this ic 
appears that the latter town is much less crowded than the former. As com- 
pared with these figures, Bombay with its area of 22 square miles and London 
with its 118 have each an average of over 35,000 per square mile. The hi»h 
average of Lashksr is accounted for by its compactness, by the absence of 
unoccupied open spaces, by the narrowness of all but the main streets and !>y 
the number of stories in the houses of many of the central bazars, 

8, Varialions in Density, — The variations of density in the State cannot 
be traced back beyond 1881, and even for that year only the figui-es for the 
total population are available. Over the area of the State as a whole the 
average is now almost identical with w’nat it was twenty vears n£,<'o, f/j., UTT^ 
in 1901 as compared with 117-54 in 1881, to the square mile, while in 1 n 9I 
it was 134‘92. The retrogression is due to natural calamities which will 
be noticed in another place, calamities which have more or less arrested 
increase of population throughout the country. No useful purpose would be 
served by entering into further details, as the few data obtainable from pre- 
vious records are either incomplete or open to doubt. Nor shall I make any 
comment on the fignres for Lashkar and Ujjain, which appear in Subsidiary 
Table I., for it is not known exactly what areas were included in 1881 and 1891 

9. Towns nnd Vil!a ]es. — The distinction between a Town and a Yillao-e in 
India is not so easy to draw as in England. A Village implies a collection of 
people almost wholly engaged in agricultural or pastoral pursuits, while the 
inhabitants of a Town are considered to be engaged chiefiy in professions, 
trades, or manufactures. In India, however, it often happens that a large 
number of the town population are agriculturists, whereas in villages there are 
found persons practising trades or manufactures on a small scale. It mav he 
said then that in India towns are less distinctly urban than in England, and 
villages less distinctly rural. For these reasons, the distinction between small 
t.nwns and large villages must be somewhat arbitrary. 

I have taken a town to Include (1) a collection of houses inhabited per- 
manently by about 5,000 persons, ttrovided it does not anuear tn be a more 
overgrown^village ; (2) any large cantonment of State troops ; (3) all muni- 
cipalities. The list of towns is the same as that found in the last Census 
Report for Central India, with three exceptions. The old town of Gwalior 
has been separated from Lashkar, with which I conjecture it to have been 
amalgamated, for while the Census Report gives the population of Lashkar in 
1891 as 104,083, its present population is only 89,154 and the town of Gwmlior 
with a population of 16,807 does not appear in the Census Tables of 1891 at 
all. Another change in the list of towns is that 1 have counted the 
or Lashkar Brigade, which adjoins the town of Lashkar, as a town by itself. 

So far as I can ascertain, it seems in the last Census to h;ive been simply 
included in the general military population of the State. The third exception 
is the inclusion of Gootia with a population of 5,415 among towns. It will 
be found that some of the places included among Towns have somewhat less 

than 5,000 inhabitants, (see margin), hut I have 

Ksrftva ... ••• ... 

Moii^aoli ... ••• thought it riijht to count them as such, partly 

t'l.Mideri ... ... 4.'i9t - i i i 

>;.;war ... ... 4929 because they wcFC so counted at the last Census, 
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since wlien their status has been in no way altereJ, partly because they are 
headquarters of districts or parganas, and partly because they contain sufficient 
industries to give them a claim to the appellation. 

For the Imperial Tables Gwalior State contains no city, its largest town 
being Lashkar, but under the orders of the Agent to the Governor*General for 
Central India Lashkar lias been treated as a city for provincial purposes. 

10. The Tillage i- considered as equivalent to the revenue mauza which is 
the only possible definition in this Stale. Many villages have small furas or 
hamlets attached to them. These puras are included in the mauza. The 
mass of the people live in such villages, their boumlaries are defined ; and as a 
rule there is no difficulty in locating any building or body of persons. Many of 
the Animistic tribes who are not nomads, live in small collections of huts. In 
some cases each collection has a separate name, in others they are included in 
the boundaries of some regular village. The Saharias’ abodes are generally made 
of leaves and thus village sites are easily moved, but as a rule they do not trek, 
to any great distance and on the whole live a fairly settled existence. The Bhils 
are said to remove from a site whenever a death occurs in a family, but the 
migration is usually only to a spot a few yards off. 

11. Number and Si^6 of Towns and Villages. — There are 25 places 
classed as urban in the Gwalior State with an average population of 13,005. 
Of these only 7 have a population of over 10,000 each, including the large 
towns of Lashkar and Ujjain, the former of which has more than double as 
mai y inhabitants as the latter. The plain country, that is, the Gwalior Prant 
eontains 9 towns, but these are very unevenly distributed for 4 of them lie with- 
in a few miles of each other, namely, Lashkar, Lashkar Brigade, Gwalior old 
town, and Morar Cantonment, with 89,154, 13,472, 16,807, and 19,142 inhabi- 
tants respectively. The other 5 are much smaller. The average urban popu- 
lation of this division is 18,679, a great contrast to the plateau region, where it 
only amounts to 9,8 13, but as before the difference between the Two portions 
of the pleateau must be noticed. IVhile the average propulation of the Town in 
Tsagarh Prant is 5,687, in Malwa it is 13,022. This is accounted for by the 
fact that Malwa among its 9 towns contains the three considerable ones of Lqiain 
S9.892, Mandsaur, 20,936, and Barnagar, 10.856. whereas in Isagarh none 
of the 7 towns contains as many as 8,000 inliabitunts. 

The hilly tract of Amjhera has no town. 

As regards the average sue of villages, the figure for the whole State is 
only 273 inhabitants, which indicates a large number of very small collections 
of houses, the fact being that out of a total of 9,538 villages 8,368 have less 
than 500 inhabitants each. The plain country again shows a higher averaire 
than the other natural divisions, 424 .as com[>ared with 224 on the plateau, 
Isagarh and Malwa being in this respect no uly equal, and 207 in the hilly 
district, where are the diminutive hamlets of the Bhils. 

Throughout the whole area of the State there are 38 villages to every 100 
square miles. The plain with its larger villages has 40, the plateau 37, 
(Isagarh 34, Malwa 42) and the hilly country 36. 

12. Urban and Rural Population — As might be anticipated from the 
comparative number of towns and villages, the ratio of urban to rural popula- 
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tion is very low, being only 11 per cent, of the whole. The Punjab in ISSl 
showed a percentage of ll'o, which has probably increased considerably durni^j 
the past 20 years owing to the growth of industries in that province. The 
urban population of England at the same Census was just over ">6 per cent. In 
the plain country the percentage is 14, and on the plateau 10, but for Malwa 
by itself it is 15, thus beating the northern plain by 1, and for I.sagarh only 5. 

The rural population reaches the enormous ratio of 89 per cent, which is 
distributed thus : — 7 per cent, in villages from 2,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, 32 in 
those of 500 to 2,000, and 50 in those of under 500. 

It is curious that the hilly region should show a higher percentasre of 
inhabitants in the larger villages, than the other natural divisions. The reason 
is that while it has a fair sprinkling of these, the remainder are chiefly very 
small collections of Bhil huts. The plain country again accommodates exactly 
half of its rural population in villages, of from 500 to 2,000 souls each, whde 
the plateau favours the smaH villages with a percentage of 62 out of 90. 

This great preponderance of rural population is readily accounted for. 
While England, for instance, is an industrial country abounding in laro-e towns 
and cities, the population of Gwalior is almost wholly agricultural or pastoral. 

13. — Hoiise-roovi. Very little need be said on this subject, since no pre- 
vious data are available for comparison, and since the rate of persons per house 
is nearly uniform throughout the State. Five is practically the average 
number occupying one house, but the distribution of houses varies greatly. 
Whereas in the plain, there are 33 to the square mile, on the plateau the 
number is 20 (16 for Isngarh and 25 for Malwa separately) and 15 for the 
billy tract, the mean for the whole State being 22. 

I should have expected that the average number of occupants per house 
in the large towns would be far in excess of that in rural oreas, but such is 
not the case as Subsidiary Table III will show. 

The number of persons per house in Lashkar town is only a fraction over 
4, though a few houses contain more than 100 persons each. The low average 
is due to the large number of shops in which only a care-taker resides at 
night, and to the numerous single storied houses in the suburbs. Laslikar town, 
including the Palace precincts, comprised 45 Circles. The Circle with the 
highest average per house gives between 5 and 6 persons, and the lowest 
under 3. 
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CHAPTEPt IT. 

MOVEMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 

SECTIOil I- 

iXIOE A.XIOi^. 

General . — This section o£ Chapter 11 d-als with the interchange o£ 
population between the various districts of Gwalior State and between Gwalioi. 
State and outside countries, states and provinces. Xo comparison is possible with 
1891, and thus it is difficult -to say how far migration was due to the famines 
which scourged the territory of Gwahor during the past decade. 

The returns for immigration are full and complete, but those for emigration 
are somewhat imperfect, as the provinces of Burma and Ajmere Merwara have 
not sent any, and the Hyderabad figures do not give the number of their immigrants 
born in Gwalior, but only in Central India. 

2. Migration beticeen different districts of the State . — Part III of Table XI, 
appended to this chapter, shows more clearly than any verbal description 
could do the net interchange of population between the different districts of the 
State. A few districts have given very largely of their people, receiving few in 
exchange, some have had the contrary fate, while in others the balance is fairly 
evmn. In the first class, as to actual numbers, the Headquarter district of Gwalior 
stands first, where the proportion of emigi-ants to immigrants is about 5 to 1, but 
the rate in the Sheopur district is even higher, about 8 to H, though the actual 
number is less. The districts of Bhind, Sabalgarh, and Agar have gained most by 
emigration from Gwalior District, while nearly the entire immigration of the dis- 
tant district of Amjhera has been from the same area. I am tempted to believe 
that some of these persons were recorded as born in Gwmlior, in the sense of the 
Gwalior State, instead of their own proper districts, for famine would not seem to 
protide a sufficient motive for their moving to those particular districts, which 
tvere themselves acute sufferers. Sheopur district experienced the famines of both 
1876-7 and 1900-1, hence a large emigration from it to Xarwar is intelligible, 
the latter district having been less severely afflicted. Another district which shows 
a large excess of emigi-ation is Bhander, most of whose emigrants betook them- 
selves to Bhind. 

Of those districts which received more people than they gave the most 
noticeable are Xarwar about 7 to 1, mostly from Sheopur and Bhind, Agar 
about 2'5 to 1 chiefly from Gwalior, Isagarh about 5'5 to 1 chiefly from Gwalior, 
Pichhor and Bajrangarh, and Xiniach about 3’o to 1, chiefly from Sheopur and 
Xarwar, In Amjhera though the total numbers are small, the proportion of 
immigrants to emigrants is about 40 to 1, chiefly from Gwalior district, but I 
suspect that here the birth-place must in many cases have signified Gwalior State 
and not Gwalior district. 

The whole table shows a certain amount of general interchange of popula- 
tion between most districts, but the remaining figures do not ■: nn to call for 
special remark. 

3. Immigration . — The number of immigi-anls into Gwalior ttate from the 
States of Central India is 113,182 of whom 49,838 are males and 63,344 females. 
Those States which border on Gwalior territory naturally contribute most largely 
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to its population ; Indore leads the way with the substantial fi^ire of 39,7 48, 
17,744 being males and 22,004 females, and Bhopal follows with about half the 
number, while the smalt state of Datia, which is more or less envelojiod by ( Jwa' 
lior, gives of its people 14,519 souls, of whom as many as 10,233 are females. 
Settlers also from Dewas, Rajgarh, Xarsingarh, Rutlam and Dhar, are counted 
in thousands, while from some of the remaining Central India States a few hun- 
dreds have made Gwalior their abode, 

In respect to the totol population of Gwalior, immigration from Central 
India amounts to 3 ‘86 per cent, or 38G per 10,000, 

Extending om* survey to other feudatory states, we chall expect to find the 
largest contribution from the principalities of Rajputana. On the opposite side 
of the Chambal, lie Jaipur, Dholpur, IvarauU and Bliartpur, all of which have 
sent forth several thousands of their sons and daughters to settle in Gwalior, 
But still more numerous are the immigrants from the ancient Raj of Udaipur, 
which marches with the Xorth-A\'estern portion of Malwa. while those from 
Tonk, Kotah and Jhalawar, also neighbours of Gwalior, range from six to ten 
thousand in each case, and even distant Marwar has furnished its cj^uota of over 
8,000 souls. 

The Gwalior famine reports speak of large bodies of persons who came over 
the border from Rajputana to seek work and food, and it may be taken as certain 
that a proportion of tlte immigrants v.'ere driven away from their home by 
scarcity and disti’ess. 

The total amount of immigration from Rajputana is 82,781 souls, or 2'82 
per cent, of the population of Gwalior, but from other states there has been very 
little. 

The British Provinces which are on the confines of Gwalior State naturally 
show the largest interchange of population. From the X.-W. P, and Oudh there 
has been an influx of more than 7 0,000 immigrants, Bombay coming next with 
about one-seventh of this number, and then the Punjab and Central Provinces 
with more than 5,000 persons each, but the contributions of other provinces are 
insignificant. A considerable proportion of those from the X.-W. P. and Oudh 
are probably recruits for the array and their belongings. In aU, British India 
has given 99,394 persons or 3-39 per cent, of the population of Gwalior, of whom 
37,517 are males and 61,877 females. 

Gwalior being situated far from the outer frontiers of British India, any 
laro-e immiorations from countries bevond that limit would be improbable. A 
few individuals from Xipal, Afgahiiistan, etc., are recorded, and a small number 
from European countries. 

It is remarkable to how large an extent females preponderate over males in 
all these figures, as the appended tables Avill prove. The total immigration from 
all sources amounts to 295,562 persons, of whom 125,463 are males and 170,099 
females. 

4. Emigration . — Following the same order as in the last paragraph, we 
find the large number of 222,924 natives of Gwalior enumerated in other States 
of Central India, 101,704 being males and 121,220 females, or 7-60 per cent, 
of the present population of Gwalior. A certain amount of this emigration may 
have been due to famine, but, as I ha\'e said elsewhere, the neighbouring states 
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being in a worse plight than Gwalior, any extensive movement from this cause 
is not probable. 

Rajputana received over 35,000 persons from Gwalior. 

As Gwalior received most, so far as British India is concerned, from the 
Korth-Western Provinces and Oudh so she gave most to those provinces in 
return, 77,546 being the total contribution, of whom it may be concluded that 
retired sepoys and their families form an appreciable part, for the state army is 
still largely recruited from that source. 

The Central Provinces received slightly over 10,000 from this state, Bengal 

2.742, Bombay 1,0S4, and the Punjab and Madras smaller numbers. Burma has 
sent no returns, probably there are none to send. 

The Bengal figmeis remarkably high, especially as out of it 2,079 are males 
andonl}’ 663 females, which is contrary to the rule in the cases of aU other areas 
from which Gwalior receives or to which it contributes any considerable num- 
ber of people. This peculiarity may be owdng to the fact that a number of men, 
chiefly Tanwar Thakurs, belonging to the northern districts of Gwalior, especially 
Tanwarghar, obtain service regularly as Durwans or door-keepers in Calcutta. 

The total emigration to British India amounts to 42,684 males and 49,935 
females, total 92,619 persons, in which again, as in the ease of immigration, 
females are in excess. 

In fine, Gwalior State has sent forth 351,066 souls, 157,593 males and 
193,473 females to other parts of India. 

5. Tne net result . — A few words will suffice to give the net result of the 
processes of immigration and emigi-ation as between Gwalior and other parts of 
India, but it must be borne in mind that the returns of the latter are not quite 
coniplete. 

As regards the States of Central India, the net balance of males is 51,866, 
and of females 57,876 in favour of the other States, the total of both sexes being 

109.742. 

As between Rajputana and Gwalior, the result is 24,796 males and 22,462 
females in favour of the latter, total 47 ,258. 

The net balance from the interchange of population between Gwalior and 
British India mav also be shortly stated, the North-'Westem Provinces figures give 
a balance of 8,660 males in favour of the British province and of 4,398 females 
in favour of Gv/alior, or a net emigration of 4,262 ; the Central Provinces received 
2,139 males and 2,565 females in excess of what they gave to Gwalior, leading 
a^aiu a balance against Gwalior of 4,704 persons. Part of this may be due to 
famine, though Gwalior took back ail emigi’ants who were reported by British 
authorities as having come on relief works in British territory. 

In respect of the province of Bengal, a balance of 1,712 males is shown in 
favour of Bengal and of 127 females on the other side, giving a net credit balance 
to Bentral of 1,585 souls ; as between Bombay and Gwalior the result is on the 
side of the latter by 3,916 males and 7,565 females or a total of 11,481. The 
Punjab also has given more than it has received by 2,882 males, and 1,528 
females, or 4,410 in all, while Madras contributed 34 males less, and 35 females- 
more than she received, shus leaving a balance to Gwalior of one soul. 
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No figures showing emigration to other parts of British India have been 
received, but a comparison of the total immigration with the available statistics 
for emitrration between Gwalior and British India sfives a balance of b.l CG males 
in favou# of British India, and of 11,94:1 females in favour of Gwalior, ur a net 
credit balance for Gwalior of b,774 ])ersons. 

To sum up for the whole State, so far as figures are available, the exee-i^ ef 
emigrants over immigrants is bi, 1:10 inale^. and lb>,b74 females, making a total 
of 55,504, which is equivalent to 1'89 per cent, on the present population of tiie 
state. 

This portion of the present chapter gives the results of interchange of fnpu- 
lation between Gwalior and other areas ; the next portion will deal with tiie 
general variation of population since the last census. 

:o: 

SECTION 11. 

INCREASE AND DECREASE OF POPULATION. 

3. Comparative. — The population of the Gwalior State in ISSl is given in 
the Census Report as 2,993,652. No further details are avalable for that vear, 
nor indeed any full details for 1891 except in the case of towns.* Ten years 
ago the total population amounted to 3,378,774 an increase of 385,122. equiva- 
lent to 12‘53 per cent on 1881. The figures for 1881 are avowedly unreliable, 
and though they might be sufficiently accurate to form an approximate basi'^ of 
comparison, yet, as no percentage of increase was given for Gwalior in the Cen.'^us 
Report of 1891, I calculate the expected increase from 1891 to 1901 by the r-ate 
given by Mr. Hardy for all India, viz., 9'2 per 1,000. On this calculation an 
increase of 423,360 persons might have been anticipated between 1891 and lOf'l, 
but the contrary has occurred. So far from recording the growth of population, 
which is so much needed in this territory for the full development of its recources. 
the fio-ures for 1901 show a reversion to the almost indentical total of 1881. or 

C 

even a little less, viz., 2, 933, 001. f 

This is equivalent to a decrease of 13-19 per cent, during the past ten years. 
The result is so startling that at first sight inaccuracy of enumeration might rea- 
sonably be suspected, but there is no room for such suspicion, and the calamity 
to Gwalior is understood by a]glance at other areas which were subjected to similar 
conditions during the period under review. Some States in Rajputana sullered 
a loss of population amounting to o\'er 40 per cent, and the diminution through- 
out the General India Agency is 16-38 per cent, or slightly in excess of Gwalior. 

4. Causes of decrease. — The figures just given tell of themsel\-es the 
malancholy tale of the past decade. The possible causes of this great catastrophe 
are famine, disease, migration owing to famine, omission of areas in enumeration 
and exaggeration of the population at the last Census owing to the defective 
svstem of abstraction, together with certain other circumstances tending to the 
same end which are mentioned by one or two officers and will be noticed presently. 
The last two of the foregoing causes may be dismissed w-ithout argument. Cer- 
tainly no omission of areas has been brought to notice as having taken j)Iace at 

• The map attaebed to thi^ Chapter which shows the iucrease aud decrease since 1891 in 
different districts was compiled from figures found among the records of 1891. 1 have not in- 

seried these figures in tlie Tnhhs, htcaose though sufficient to give an approximate idea of the 
changes that have taken place, they are not, as previously stated in the Introduction, accurate. 

t Tuis includes the Railway population. 
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the -present Census, and the exaggeration of population is not more likely than 
underestimation. Undoubtedly in the fore front of the causes ans-Rerable for th.e 
loss of population stands the grim figure of famine, with its attendant satellites, 
debility and disease. The main cause of this scourge is the failure of the nuni- 
soon, which usually prevails in this region from the middle of June in the 
Southern districts or beginning of Julj' in the northern to the middle of Sentein- 
ber. A failure or premature cessation of this life-bearing current results in the 
withering of at least the Khar if or autum crop, and mav also prevent the sowing 
and germination of the Rahi. The trouble began seriouslv in 1890, when the 
monsoon after making a good start suddenly ceased in July, throughout the 
plain country in the North, and to a great extent in tlie Isagarh portion of the 
plateau. The consequence was a severe famine, for which, however, provi>ion ’>v;ts 
made in good time in the form of relief works and poor houses. In consequencf, 
though distress was acute, the loss of life by starvation was not heavy, and the 
extremely favourable conditions of the following year restored to a great ext uit 
the balance of prosperity, particularly in the northernmost districts bordering nn 
the Chambal. F urther, these districts though not altogether escaping, were not 
so severly afflicted by the great famine of 1899-1900 as the other divisions of 
ihe State. The net result to the Gwalior Prant of the events of these years 
h:is been that 3 out of the 6 districts show an increase of population, and tiie 
remainino- 3 a decrease of under 10 per cent., while the Isagarh Prant shows a 
decrease in aU districts varying from under 10 per cent, in the North to nearly 
30 per cent, in the South. * 

Meanwhile, the Malwa Prant, which, like Isagarh, is a portion of tlie Ccnt’ .d 
India Plateau, had its share of troubles. The famine of 1896-1.'<97 affccti'd 
}-liil\va chiefly in the enhancement of pri''-'^s which left the people less taau 
tlieir normal means of meeting the difticultics that followed. AVhen, thercunv, 
the rains failed in 1899, this province suffered most actntely. 

A famine in Malwa is an almost unheard of calamity. It is a country of 
fertile soil and general prosperity. Its past immunity from the dread scourge 
became actually the chief cause of its misfortunes. The Darbar and the ])co]Je 
themselves were alike taken by surprise, and relief measures were somewhat late 
in being undertaken, the consequence being a terrible loss of life wdiich finds 
its ghastly proof in the Census figures before us. To aggravate the condition 
of Malwa, the rainfall of 1900 was generally in excess to the no small damage 
of the crops. Hence this hitherto favoured country shows a decrease of popula- 
lution varying from 10 per cent, to over 30 per cent in different districts, a 
higher deficit than any other portion of the Gwalior State. 

It is true that all this loss of life was not due directly to starvation. 
Fever, cholera, dysentery’’ and other diseases are equally responsible for it, but 
the mortality from these causes must have been vastly increased owing to the 
weakness induced by famine. Unfortunately the absence of vital statistics 
makes it impossible to give actual figures to prove the loss from this cause, but 
mv inquiries tend to show that the epidemics of cholera and fever which fol- 
lowed each year of scarcity carried off more persons than the want of food, the 
people being unable to resist the ravages of disease. Add to the foregoing 
causes, diminished fecundity, and we need hardly go further to account for the 
melancholy result. 


• The figures here diseussed are not given lu Table II for reasons stated above. 
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So far as I have been able to ascertain, emigration owing to famine lias not 
played a large part in bringing about the decrease of numbers. The only 
figures on this subject that I have been able to find are certain statements in 
the State Famine Report, from which it would appear that most of those who 
left their homes returned when better times succeeded, leaving only a few thou- 
sand persons unaccounted for. * Moreover, it is most improbable that subjects 
of Gwalior would have emigrated in search of food to the neighbouring States, 
which Avere in a worse condition than their own. Therefore, what migfration 
may have taken plaee would naturally be from one district to another. 

5. Special Areas. — JTot only the rural but also the urban areas show a 
decrease of population to have occurred in this disastrous decade. I believe that 
area for area the town of Lashkar has really a larger population than it had in 
1891, and Ujjain certainly has, but in most of the other towns there is a decided 
falling ofi". The actual urban figures show an increase, it is true, of 868 souls, 
but this is owing to the inclusion of Goona among towns, but for which there 
would be a decrease of 4,547. 

The districts which have suffered most severely are Nimach and Agar in 
the Malwa Prant, In the Isagarh Prant, Bhilsa is the greatest sufferer. The 
o districts in Gwalior Prant where there has been an increase are Sabalgarh, 
Sikarwari and Tawarghar. 

The Sar Subah of Isagarh Prant has given some details in regard to his 
districts, parts of which may be worth while reproducing, in order to illustrate 
the special circumstances affecting particular areas. He writes as follows : — 

^^Sheopur District . — The decrease is accounted for by the following facts, 

(1) . The famines of Samraat 1953 (1896-1897) and 1956 (1899-1900) 
the last of which was very serious. 

(2) . The havoc wrought by outbreaks of cholera after each famine. 

(3) . Nomads come in large numbers to Sheopur district every year from 
Marwar and other States with their cattle. At the Census of 1891 a large 
number of them was counted in Sheopur, whereas in 1901 they had left before 
the Census took place. 

(4) . A very virulent type of fever broke out in 1899 which is said to 
have carried off 3,000 persons. 

# * » ^ * 

Bhilsa District. — The figures for this district really demand serious consider, 
ation, the decrease being 2T97 per cent. Almost the whole of the past de* 
cade has been specially bad for this district. From Sammat 1948 (1891) the 
distress began. During 1891 and 1892 there was a very unfavourable harvest. 
In the next year weeds began to grow in the fields and by 1900 half the area 
of the district was covered with very thick Kaas (a kind.of grass). 

From 1893 to 1895 the crops were invariably afl'ected by rust or frost. 
Cholera raged several times during the 10 years and swept away a large num- 
her of the inhabitants. Further, a detachment of artillery and infantry has 
been removed from Bhilsa since 1891, and the Indian Midland Railway had 

* In the first part of tliis Chapter Thav-^liowri the effeet which migration has had on the population of 
Gwaliur as evidenced by tlie figures received fruin the Census SopeTintendent of the difEerent provinces. 
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gangs of labourers iu the district in that year, who were taken away on comple- 
tion of the works.” 

6. Causes Retardin'j Population . — The last 10 years of the 19th Century 
may be fairly regarded as abnormal in relation to the population. It may be 
anticipated that their history will not be repeated in the coming years. 

But there are certain causes tending to retard the growth of population 
which have hitherto been in more or less permanent operation. Though large 
areas of Gwalior State are uncidturable, yet vast tracts remain barren not from 
anv deficiencies in the soil, but from want of cultivators. This is true more 
especially of the upland districts in the Central India Plateau. Now it is pro- 
verbially difficult to move the Indian peasant from his native district. No 
mere invitation to come and settle in an uncultivated tract will induce him to 
leave his home, however small his homesteid and however congested the popu- 
lation of his district, but the success of the new Chenab settlements in the Pun- 
jab has shown that the task is not impossible. Irrigation and liberal terms of 
occupation are the attractions which most certainly draw a fresh population to 
an unoccupied area. The operation is expensive but it cannot be doubted that 
it would be remunerative in the long run. It would moreover be difficult in 
Gwalior, for the new comers avoull have to be brought from outside, but with a 
lioeral construction of tanks and wells a good deal might gradually be done. 

The abolition of Sair or internal customs, though involving a temporary 
loss of revenue, would probably give a stimulus to population by encouraging 
trade. 

The state of village sanitation is largely responsible for a high death-rate 
and hence retards increase of population, but if waste and fever-bearing areas 
were brought under cultivation, a vast improvement would be likely to re- 
sult. 

I have already * spoken of the chaotic condition of the country in the early 
years of the I9ch Century. Tiie comparative sparsity of the population espe- 
cially on the Plateau, I believe, still bears evidence to the misfortunes of that 
period of anarchy. 

With the gradual process of improvement now taking place in Gwalior these 
adverse influences will no doubt become weaker, and denser population will in 
that case grow up to the great benefit of rulers and ruled. 

In all phenomena of Indian administration stands out the pathetic figure 
of the peasant with his lean-ribbed oxen, ploughing his fields and patiently bear- 
ing his debts and his misfortunes as decrees of fate, with a sort of passive cou- 
rage which it is impossible not to admire. It is often difficult to see what 
makes life worth living to this being, wnose existence is one monotonous round 
of toil and generally of proa^erty, but neamrtheless here we find the true arkan- 
i-d'iulnt, pillars of the States, and in their well-being depends in the last 
resort the stability of the superstructure. 
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Sul3si(liary TaMe IV. 

Variation in Miijration fiince 1891. 


Natural Divisions 

1 ercentaL'o Uv Natural Divisions 
ot [aipnlatioii born in 

Percentage of Increase among. 

1901. 

1891. 

District-born. 1 

Total 

population. 

1 

•2 

3 

4 

5 

I.— Plain 


92-61 





f Isugarh Prant 

87-92 




II.— Plateau 

!Mahvo Prant exco^it Anijhcr.' ... 

78-0.5 


i 

1 

• ••• • • 

1 

Total of Plateau 

83-45 

1 

1 



III.— Hilly 

Amjhera 

80-69 





aSAN D TOTAL 

89-91 




i 


Subsidiary Table Y. 

Migration to British India. 


S T A T B . 

Gives to British India. 

Receives from British India. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

! 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

OWiilior Sttitc ••• ••• ••• ••• 

42.684 

i 49,935 

37,517 

61,877 


Subsidiary Table YI. 

Comparison of Actual and Estimated Population. 


Na'i ital Division, 

Actual 

popiil.ition by 
Genaus 1901. 

Population 
cstim-ated from 
Vital statistics. 

Population 
estimated from 
rate of Increase 
1881-1891. 

1 

Actual 

populat.-on by 
Census 1891. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r»~ Plain ••• Gwalior Prant ... 

II.-Platea.U j" Isngai-h Prant 

■j MaU\a except .\nijlicra ... 

t 

L Total of Plateau 

Hilly ... Amjbei-a 

GRA.ND TOTAL 

1 18.5,472 

883,919 

Tf! < . 1 ■” L 

1 

1 

i 


1 651 103 

i 


rx 


j 


2,933,001 


1 

j 3,409,939 

3,378,774 























CHAPTER in. 

RELIGION 


1. Gdnsy ul. The Tables dealing' with the subject f>f the rcIiitiOTis of tlie 
people are V. VI. XVII and XMII and Provincial Tald.o lb The first elves 
the distribution of the various religions in towns, the second tlieir izviieral distri- 
bution throughout the State, and Tables XVII and XN'IIIdeal with tlie Chris- 
tian population, while the last gives the religions upirether with the sects recorde;! 
under each in the euuineration schedules. The fio-ures I believe to be on the 
whole accurate and reliable, but a few explanatoiw remarks are required regarding 
the method adopted for classifying Hindus and Auimists. I'he indeterminate 
and comprehensive character of the Hindu religion makes it difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line between it and the Animistic creeds, while the Animistic trilics 
in nearly all cases try to jirove themselves Hindus. A number of the latter do 
imdoubcedlv worship Hindu deities and follow certain Hindu customs. In the 
Census of 1S91 a large number of tribes were olussoil as aborigines, and on th.e 
present occasion the Superintendent of Cen.ms ojicrations for Centeral India and 
myself, starting with these as a basis, instituted inquiries as to which were ready 
Animists and which should be called Hindus. In the course of these inquiries, 
names of new tribes cropped up, but no uniform opinion could be obtidned on 
the subject at issue. Ihe confusion became greater at everv step. In these 
circumstances, it was necessary to fix on those tribes which could witlmut doubt 
be placed in the Animistic category and to include the remainder among HiuJus 
or Muhammadans, 


The Census Superintendent, therefore, decided to take as Animists only the 


ll' triiies marginally r,oted. 

As the Gvvaiior tignres are snhmited 
for incorporation in the Central India 
figures, I accepted the arrangemetit pro- 
posed. Though the plan is notan ideal one, it seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory in the circumstances, but one or two points must be borne in mind. No 
effective comparison can be made, as far as Gwalior is concerned, between the 
figures of lODl and 1891, as the decrease in the number of Animists (called abo- 
rigines in 1891) is due to the restriction in the application of the term to the 12 
tribes aforesaid, as well .as to famine and other causes whicli led to l''ss of popu- 
larioii during the decade. As to 1881 .also only totals can be compared. It 
may be said that each tribe classed as aboriginal in 1891 might be consuared 
with the same tribes in 1901, .and thus the increase and decrease iu each he 
ascertained ; but this is impr.acticable, since, alth-rngh a supplementarv table was 
prepared iu 1891 showing the totals by States of eacli main religion, the detail 
of castes and tribes iu the Imperial T.able is given by Agencies only. lam 
aware that the present arrangement will cause difticulties of the same kind ac 
the next Census, but at all events the numbers of tac i tribe for Gwalior Sr.ate 
will be available for compati'O.i. The only way iu my opini n to settle this 
' try ; I i’.t is to begin an inquiry into the subject a good wldle beforehand, so 
as to decide on some logical basis the tribes which properl v come, and those 
which do not so come, under the head of Animists. Had I realised the difficul- 
ty earlier, a more satisfactory classification might now be possible. 


1. 

Arakli. 

7. 

Salifiria. 

2. 

(Ti'nd Raj GonJ. 

s. 

r.itlid. 

3. 

Bliil. 

<1, 

Kcitual. 

4, 

Btiilala. 

1". 

Muia. 

.5. 

F.urku. 

II. 

Kir.ir. 

6. 

Kot. 

12. 

Bliaiwl. 


/ \ 

\ ) 

2. Ma;,i Rclijio}}.?. — 111 dealing with Indian rclitrions it is easier to snr 
too much than too Htcle, yet so much has been written on the subject in all its 
bearings that we cannot hope to find much that is new. I have attenpircd 
simply to set down the religions and principal sects fonndin theGwidior State, 
and I can only say that the inlormation whether new or old has been obtained 
by consultation with followers of the various forms of belief residing in the 
State. The main religions recorded in the State,' in the order of the classifica- 
tion prescribed by the Census Coinmissionet for India’s note, dated 26 August 
1901, are Hindu, Sikh and Jain of the Indo-Aryan class, Zoroastrian of the 
Iranian Class, Muhammadan and Chri.stiau of the Semitic class, and Aiiimit-ts. 

3. Distribution of Jlal II Drlii/ooi^. — The distribution of these reliMous 
proves Gwalior to be a stronghold of Hinduism. Throughout the whole area 
more than 84 per cent, of the people are of this faith, \ihiie the Census of 1881 
gives 88 per cent, and that of 1891. 81. These variations are accounted for by 
the different manner in which the Aniinists have been dealt with on each occa- 
sion, for in 1881 the number of tiibes cias-^ed as Animi^ts was small, in 1891 a 
vastly greater number was so classed, and at the pre.sent Census a compromise 
was arrived at by the selection of 12, as aitaaly explained. Himiuism probab- 
ly fully holds its own, but the doubtful pos'.tion of the Animists is a disturbing 
factor in the problem. Going into detiil, we find tl c Hindus in greatest force 
in Gwalior Prant or plain country (more th.an 89 per cent.), but both portions 
of the plateau haae also a [ ercentage of over 82, while in the inlly country on 
the other hand, they mnsttr less than two-thirds of the popu'ation, owing to the 
presence of the great Animistic tribes in this area. 

Tiie Muhaminaiir.ns number nearly 0 per cent, of the total population, a 
si'ght advance on toe iigure of 1891, which in its turn was a small fraction 
above tiiat tor 18S1. The Malwa province, however, shows a remarkable prc. 
dominance of the followers of Islam as compared with other tracts, for while 
here they are nearly 10 per cent, of the whole, in the Gwalior division they are 
sotnewlud over o per cent, in Isagarh under 4, and in the hilly district of Am- 
jhera little over 2. 

Similarly, Malwa possesses a larger proportion of Jains than anv other 
ciivi.sion, who muster slightly over three per cent, of the people, but the small 
number in Isagarh reduces the percentage for the whole plateau division to 
slightly over 2 pier cent. In the hilly tract the Jains have a percentage of a 
good deal over 2, and the plain comes last with less than ll,. The figures for 
the State show a considerable increase in the proportion of the Jain population 
since the last Census, but the probable reason for this is more accurate enumera- 
tion, since there can be no doubt that many Jains were included among 
Hindus owing to the nonrecording of sect. 

The Animistic figures which rose cent per cent between the Census of 
1881 and that of 1891, now show again a drou of more than 30 per cent, as 
compared with the latter year. This decrease is partly apparent and partlv 
real. In the first place as already stated many tribes classed as aborigine.s aie 
in the paresent tables included among Hindus, and in the second place the.-e 
tribes suffered very severely in the fainiue years of the past decade. Still they 
form more than one-third of the population of the hilly region of Amjhera, 
which is in the midst of the Bhil Country. In other division.s they are in a 
much smaller proportion ; amounting to under • per emit, in th^ phu'n. and un 
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der 9 ppr cent in the plateau, out the Malwa portion of this division claims a 
very small number, the percentages for Malwa and Isagarh being a little over 2 
and nearly 13 respmtively. The Christian population, though still small, has 
steadily increased during the past 20 years, being now nearly 3 times as laro-e 
as in 1881. 

The greater part of this increase has taken place within the past decade and 
is largely owing in my ooioion to the many famine stricken children who were 
provided for and Ircqncnily saved from starvaiion by the missionary bodies 
and other benevolent prrsons. 

4. Religions in tico Inrge Tfurn -^. — It mav he of interest to compare the 
foregoing figures with those for the 2 large to.vus of Lashkar and Ujjain. 
Though Hinduism still holds a comm indiug position over all other faiths, its 
superiorita- is not quite so overvvhdmiitt!: in the towns as in tlm State as a whole, and 
there is consequently a larger pronortio’i of other religions. Ladnb.ir contains 
76 per cent, of Hindus, over 2 per cent, of Jains, and 21 per cent, of Muliam- 
madans, while a small fraction > •? the population coiisi-fts of Christians and 
others. Thus compared with the State as a whole the Hindus in Ladikar are 
8 per cent, fewer and the Jains arc nearly one [>er reiit. inr.re, hut the Muham 
madans .and the Christians show the most romarkidJe <li:fereuco, the propor- 
tion of the former being nearly 4 times as liiriih and of tlie latter nearly ten 
times. The Animists are an insignificant number, chiefly Kirars. 

The figures for the town of Ujjain show the same general cliaracterhtics, 
but the i\[uhamraadans, Christians. Jains and Animists muster stronger than in 
Lashkar, whence the proportion of Hindus is of course somewhat lovrer, being 
69 per cent, of the population. 

In comparing the Hindus, Animists and Jains in th.; present Census 'with 
those of 1881 and 1891, no further remark is necessary, as the variations have 
been explained above. 

The Muhammadans remain on the whole stationary, but there is a most 
remarkable increase in the Christian population similar to that alluded to in 
discussing the figures for the whole State and due probably to the same cause. 
The increase is specially marked in Ujjain where there is a branch of the 
Canadian Mission, the number liaving sprung from 9 per 10,000 in 1891 to 35 
in 1901. The religion figures for toavns in 1881 are not forthcoining. 

5. The Hindus . — Hinduism as already indicated is the prevailing, indeed 
the almost universal, religion of the inhabitants of the Gwalior State, but it 
cannot be said that there is any thing distinctive about the Hindus in this 
territory, which is intermingled with the rest of Central India. Perhaps the 
most noticeable attribute of Hinduism is the great diversity of form which it 
may assume. All faiths no doubt possess this quality to some extent. The 
religion of the educated and cultured is under every system different fro’u 
that of the ignorant masses, but in theory at least the greater number have 
unity and uniformity. With Hinduism this is not so. It embraces the lof- 
tiest monotheism or pantheism as well as the most primitive worship of natural 
objects. The phases through which It has passed have also impressed upon 
it a distinct character at different periods of its history. The I>dic -gods are 
now little iicard of, more modern scrintures lieintr the guide of wovsh'p 
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and belief- Each of these inculcates the worship of a t-pecial deit y or set of dei- 
ties, and in spite of mutual contradictions all are considered to be of di\ ine in- 
spiration. The absence of a central contruiling authority has allov.'ed the ad- 
mission of extraneous elements and of an almost countless number of tleities, 
and though the greater deities are still largely worsbipiied and reveretl, yet 
local gcdlings abound in nearly every village, while in addition to the worship 
of the regular gods of the Hindu Pantheon, we tind the worship of ancestors, of 
"hosts, and of sacred animals and plants. Hiiidni-m abounds in this kind of 
popular relitrion, but the subject is too wide to be fully treated here even were 
the materials prepared. The leading idea of all such worship is propitiation, 
which implies fear of tlie anger or vengeance of a higlier power. 

Certain trees are considered to be holy and are tended and re-\'erenced even 
by high class Ijraiimans. The principal of these are the Pipal {Ficus' reli- 
giosa), the Mango {Mumjiji^i'a Indicn), the Banian {Ftcus Indica), the Ashoke 
(Jonesii Ashohe), the White Basil {Ocymum Sanctum) mA the Nim {Melia A:a- 
dirachta). Of these the pipal is the most important. It is believed to he loved 
by the god Vishnu and is universally revered almost as an embodiment of him. 
but particularly by woraeu of the higher caste. Though worshipped at all times, 
its special days are the 15th and 30th days of the Hindu month, Amavassa and 
Poornima. It is looked upon as a Brahman among trees and hence is invested 
■with the sacred thread and daubed 'ndth red and yellow sandal marks. It is 
supposed to flotver only once a j'ear on the night of the Diwali exactly at mid- 
night. Who so can forestall the gods in securing this flower can afterwards 
■want for nothing, but no successful case seems to be recorded, though people are 
known to have watched year after year for the purpose. 

The Nim is the abode of the go.i Hiraman, tiie presiding deity of cattle. 
It is tvorshipped to propitiate the deity and induce him to cure their cattle in 
disease, and to multiply their numbers. 

The legend of the Tulsi or basil shrub is well-known. The Hindus look 
upon it as very holy and regard it as an emblem of virginitv. 

Snake worship, -which i ? a very ancient and widespread custom, is among 
Hindus based on several different beliefs. The earth rests upon the head of a 
serpent, and the god Narayan reposes on Shesli Nag, "uarded by its hood. The 
iVuy Panchami festival celebrates the birthday of Nag, when serpents are fed 
with milk. There is a superstition connected with this custom. More milk 
must be provided than the snake can consume, for if all the milk is drunk some 
misfortune is sure to happen to the worshipper. There is likewise a belief 
that every house is guarded by a large unseen snake. Those who have buried 
money rely with confidence on the protection of this sentinel over the treasure, 
since it is gifted tvith an instinctive love of justice and will allow only the 
rightful owner to lay hands on it. 

The Panja (hand with 5 fingers) is worshipped at certain seasons as a re- 
presentative of the Devi, particularly by those who desire children. 

It is natural that in a country like India great honour .should be paid to the 
power tnat presides over agriculture, who corresponds to Ceres. Hence the im- 
plements of agriculture arc worshipped to earn its favour, or as other:. 
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describe it, wirh a view to secure their willinixuess t(3 a'O always in the interest 
of the worshipper. Similarly weanons such as gun and sword are worshipped 
by their owners as safeguards of liuinan life. 

Here I may mention a case of a curious local suoerstiiion related to me by 
the Sar boobah of I.sagarh, Tu a yi.iUge near f^urwav';!, in tlie dsai*'wai district 
there lived a Dhobi, called Khubat, vdio was, unknown to the people, posscs.-ed of 
extraordinary powers. One day when he was wa'iiing clothes in a .stream near 
his home, his wife lirouglit him liis naod. The lirea'l. was Itad. so !i<> was olfeiid- 
ed and said he would go into tlie jiingd;- and kill some beast. Jf on bis return 
his wife saw him iii anv other shane than Iii> own, sdm v.us n.-.t to lie fri'diteiicd 
He returned in the form of a lion (or tiger) can-iug a buffalo wliich he had 
caught. The wife tied in alarm, he pursued her and tore her in pieces. He 
retained his assumed shape and the popular btdief is that he still roams 
about and occasionally visits the shrine built to his memory. His transfor- 
mation occurred about 200 years ago, but Khubat Baba is .still worshipped and 
the number of bis votaries is .said to be increasing. His shrine is a tine 
masonry building conrainiiig repre.sentation of a lion and a drum. Wor- 
shippers b^^at the drum and pour liquor on the image, to supply which a 
liquor seller sits near the spot all day and is said to drive a good trade. He 
replenishes his stock from the water of the neighbouring stream which is be- 
lieved to turn into wine. Khubat is worshipped as a divinity by the low caste 
population incbiding the Animistic fiabarias on the occasion of births and 
marriages, hut not infreqnep.tly even high caste Hindus visit the shrine to pour 
wine on tiie image. Lately when the Gwalior-Sipri Kailway was being con- 
structed, it was first intended to carry it along the Agra-Bombay road in front 
of the shrine, bur finally it was decided to take it behind the building. 
This increased tile of Khubat. for it tvas supposed that he bad terri- 

fied the Sahibs into cliaugiiig the alignment of the Kailwav. 

I think it will be obvious how near some of the practices ahovemontiomal 
approach to Animistic belief ; indeed Hindus and Auimi--:,' could le rdiv have lived 
together for so long a period as they have done wiciiatic mutually influencing 
one another’s religious, faith and worship. 

G. Hindu Sects . — Tlie recording of sects has g-.v.ttly enhu-g'-d t!ie range of 
information obtainable from the Cen.-ais returns nf ID'll as c 'iiqiarcd witli those 
of any previous Census of India. It Is not of course to be expected tliat every 
individual belongs to any regular sect, but sects have been as far as possible re- 
corded, and in the case of tho.se who do not profess anv sect, the name of the 
deity or deities whom they sjiecially wor.ship. I shall ationijit to give the result 
a.s far as concerns this State, but it will not be nece.>--arv to gK c llie tenets cf 
widespread and well-known sects which can be found in ordinary ! ooks. 

In all 2G sects are recorded. Among them is the Arva S.iinai. which might 
perhaps have been classed as a separate reiigimi. I have m e. liuwevcr, followed 
this couive for two reasons, fir.st, because the numoer is waecuielv '-mall, only IGO 
in all. and secondly, because the profcssor.s of the faith all returned themselves 
as •• Hiulu Arya Samaj” thereby denoting to my mind tliat tliey still consider 
ihcmsel'.o s Hindus. 

Tl’.e sects profe.'Sed by tlio Hindus of Gwalior are of various kinds. First, 
tier ‘ are the large Iiiduiii sects wliich are spread more or less over the whole 
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country, next nvorshippers of some special £Cocl, goddess or saint, and, thirdly-, 
the followers of a local divinity or deified mortal, confined to this State or nearly 
so. The second class of sects may generall}" be included under one or the larger 
bodies but there is much doubt and confusion retrardinor the local gods and 
godlings. 

7. The Great Sects and their ojfshoots . — The Sinarths are tlie most nume- 
rous sect, being found inever\' part of Gwalior Territory in considerable strengtli, 
though most largely in Gwalior Front, or Xortliern Di\'ision, which contains 
more than the other '2 divi.-ions ]»ut tog'cthcr. alc>re than one-fourth of the 
whole population are stated to be Smarths. Tliey are the Vv'orsliijjpers of the 5 
Gods Vishnu, Shiva, his consort Bhawani, Gan])ati and t'le Sun, the meaning of 
the term being tirc^-e who follow the dictates of the Smritis or Hindu Cisdes of 
Law. 


Not far beliind in point of numbers and importance come the Vaislmavns, 
worshippers of Vishnu or his incarnations, of which Krishna seems to be the 
most popular. Under the general appellation of Vaishuavasmany sub-sects mu&t 
be included, for even Bai!abhachar}'as have not lieen i-eparatelv recorded. We 
find, however, a few sub-divisions of this wide-spread sect, such as Ramanandis 
numbering over one hundred t{iou.-and souls, whose special object of adoration is 
Ram, and Kabir-Panthis numl»oring nearly 9,000, whose religious guide is Kabir, 
the teacher famed for liis attempt to reconcile and bring into one fold both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, whereby he is claimed by both religions. The first 
of these occur ecpially in all parts of the State, but the second are most numerous 
in certain districts of Maiwa. 


There are in addition to these othci Vaishnava sub- sects of minor importance. 
That of Xarsingh, the man-lion-avacar, is found to some extent in every division 
of the State, as is that of Pandhari Rutli, a name of Krislina siijnif^’inu' Lord oi 
Pandhari, a village in the Deccan v.diere that god is said to liave paused to medi- 
tate over the extermination of the Yadho Kshatryas to which be belonged. 
Then we have the followers of Mahabir or Haniiman, the monkev-god and ally 
of Ram, w’ho may come under this heari in virtue of Ram's being an incarnation 
of Vishnu, and lastly a very few Nath Panthis. 


The Shaivite sects, though numbering far fewer worsliippers than the 
A aishnava sects in Gwalior State, are of great importance on account of their 
wide prevalence throughout India. Their followers amount to about one 
hundred thousand, but it is not necessary to give a description of these sects 
here, since accounts of them may be found in many vrell -known works. I 
may, however, allude in this place to certain deities who are said to he 
worshipped as forms of Shiva, and whose worshippers Though few in point of 
numbers have been separately recorded in the Ceu'^us returns-Khande Rao, 
Bhairon and Bhumia. The votaries of Khande Rao are chiefy found among 
Marathas and Deshast Brahmans, especially, according to iny iiifnrmarion, 
those of the Vaishnava and Smarch sects. It is curious to find \'aishnavns 
worshipping what is undoubtedly a form of Mahadeo or Shiva. The chief 
seats of Khande Rao’s cult are Pali and Taniari in the Dekhan. Turmeric 
is applied to the forehead of this god instead of sandalwood by all who wor- 
ship him, and those who are dedicated to the <leity put the same substance on 
their foreheads in the form of a sort of crescent, and habitnallv wear vellow 
garments. This form, it is related, was a>siuaeil by Shiva to kid twf) 
Rakshasas or demons who long ages ago oppre— ed gods, cow.s and men. 

Bhairon and Bhumia according to local information are Icc.kcfl upon as 
forms of Shiva, but the identification is doubtful ami i- -uipect to o, 
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The^e are boi h izuardians of the soil and in all prubabiiicy are originally 
village godlings "who have risen in statU':. Blmiiiia is associated witti the dog, 
and is sometimes known as Bara L>eo. 

The worshippers of Khande llao number only 8421, those of Bhairoii and 
Bhumia only 15,218 and 438 re.'peclivch', but they are found in every division 
of the State. 

Gane^bji, being a aon of Shiva, mav be mentioned here. He is the god 
Qf prudence and of luck and ha.-^ 20,491 .separately recorded worshippers. 

8. — Worshippers of Female Deities. — Goddess worship in Gwalior State 
according to the Census returns consists of Devi ka Puja, Gangaji ka Piija 
and jBali Puja, though of course this does not represent all the forms of such 
worship that are followed. Devi has votaries to the number of over six hund- 
dred thousand, distributed over every district of the State, and including even 
large numbers of Animists. The word me.Tits of course simply “goddess” and 
she is usually considered the consort of Shiva, but she has numerous forms in 
different localities. 

Gangnji, the most sacred river of India and daughter of Himalayn. find.s 
her special worshippers in Maiwa and Isagarh Plants, while followers of Bali 
Puja are confined to Lashkar town and Gwalior di.strict. So far as I can 
learn there is little difference between them, though one account says that 
the worshippers of the former d i not take meat or offer sacriliees, while those 
of the latter do both. 

9. Minor and p-'cal Deities. — Tlie cults of the numerous class of deities 
are interesting on many grounds. They siuuv the imuortance attached by 
Hindus to the local divine powers who are believed to control their lives and 
fortunes, and the mere number of the recorded avorshippers should not be 
taken as a measure of importance, for many others certainly wurshio the gods 
in question. Again, in some ca'ts tiie interaction of Hinduism and Huham- 
rnadanism is apparent in the worship by both Hindus and iilusalmaiis of the 
same objects, wdietlier saints or deities. Ihe intermixture among the low 
castes is remarkable. 

The followers of Baba Kapur, about whom I can find nothing in the 
ordinary books, are, I believe, confined to Gwalior State, where there are manv 
Muafi grants of land for the np-keep of his shrine. Strictly considered this 
is not a Hindu sect, for the Baba was a Muhammadan Farpir whose real name 
was Shaikh Muhammad Abdul-Ghafur, and belonged to the Madaria family. 
In his 5 'Outh he constituted himself a soiritual guide and us^d to bring uater 
at night to the weak and destitute. One dav he acquired spiritual knowledge 
through a Darwesh and is said to have become a fanatic and more or less insane, 
eating the leaves of trees as food, and wearing only a rag to hide his nakedness. 
His sanctity seems to have arisen fi-oin his great benevolence in giving away 
all he possessed, and from his power of solving mysteries and of foretelling the 
future. He died in A. D. 1562. The few wlio retinu themselves as his wor- 
shippers are found in Gwalior district. 

Some account of Hardaul, who claims over 4,000 worshippers, distributed 
over all parts of Gwalior, is given in Mr. Crooke’s Folklore. He was a histori- 
cal personage and is variously adored in Biuidhelkhand as a god of luarriage, 
and North of the Jamna as the Cholera god. 

Nearly 4,000 persons, chiefly Gujars and Ahirs, pay special worship to 
Haras Deo, who along with his brother Hiranian is associated with the Nim 
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tret- itiiil lb ilie protector of cattle. He i-istatcil to have had miraculous powers 
in’ uicaub of wiucli he t^ave hands and feet to a potter who Was without limhb, 
aiiii afterwards breathed life into a clay horse nioulded by the potter. He and 
his brother eveuluaily went to the Himala\as and returned no more. 

Of Kiiuhat ISaba, the Dhobi, I have given some account in para .■) of this 
ell ;pier. Ilfs wors'aiupers as returned in the Census papers are veiy few, and cou- 
I'oe'i t < tile Owalior district, but in truth biscuit is much wider than the 
iigLi.es iiivlicate, as I have already mentioned. 

L:d Heg is the principal god of the sweepers and lias over 11,000 special 
votaries in tiiib State. Manv legends regarding him are given in Mr. Crooke’s 
‘‘ Tribes and castes of the North Western Provinces ami Oudh.” He is another 
nibtauceof the introduction, of 11 nhammadan .saints into the Hindu hagiologv. 
Sti'i another example of the same is Zahir Pir or Cniga Pir who has a few 
Avursliiiipers in Gwalior di.btricL. 


."'aiiichar (Saturn) like ihiha Ivanur and Ivhubat Diba is probablv a mtrciy 
local deiry for he is not mentioned in any books I have -seen. He ha- a shrine 
near ihe town of Gwaiior. at which ofr’erings are made by pilgrims from di-tant 
};arc-, out his special votaries are found almost cniireiy in Gwaiiur district, 
though u few also in Fijain. 

Lalman is t'ne god of the Chamars. He was a Jatowa Chaniar, a native 
of Gormi — a town in this State, wdio went to Bengal and there learnt the art 
of sorcerv. Ht the time he returned from that countrv. he had become skilful 
in his art, and as he tried to lessen the oppresbion of riic Tiiaknrs and Zainin* 
dars, tiiey bfcame his enemies. The -weak ami the lich were fond of him, 
because by his art he was able t-i secretly oppo.^e tlic Ttiakur.s Avithout himself 
appearing. Ma;~v time- thev cuiglit id 'i and shut iiim no in a cell, but by 
h .■= Micciai knottlefige he wa- ab'e to get free. At last they buried him up to 
tiie wa -r in tlm ground ami cut bim to pf’ces Avith an axe. — tl'.e only weapon 
wiiich couM kid him, I'uc still be was a.iile ta trouble them, for lie became a 
ghA.btand began to destroy tim Thakm-s’ children. Finding it necessary to 
prop’ti ile him, they 1 iiilt a ch-duatra and AA-orshipned him Avith sacrifices of 
goat- arid rfil jnngs of Aviiie Lhptor distiliers also offer him sacrifices of wine 
and y/c/,',- ( fiour ami -iigar fermented and fried in butter) because he used to 
spoil their disti 1 lerie-. Gnlv 1-17 )n-rso;is in La.^hkar Town and Gird Gw’aiior 
di-tr-.ct have ret’arne 1 ihein.-cd ves a- woivhippers of Lulmun, but I imagine 
there ma>t lae ninnv more avIio give him a snare ot their homage, as in the case 


of I'Ihubat B ib'i and other local deities- 

10. Br'iJun’i II . — Amid all the diA'er.-itv of the Hindu religion, one point 
of re-mnblaucc '-'cands nut jn-omiuontly — the supremacy of the Brahm.an. 
bVliethev the prie.-tly ]irr)fes-ion has been abways hereditary or not, the priest 
rcraaiim pre-emiiienlly the piuna'-le of t’le vt'lig’ious edifice. Some sects mav 
refu.-e to recognise the .-c.uciity of the Brahman, hut among the people geiierallv 
his pn-ition i- still una -sailMble. Hi- assi>t.'uce is o -.-ential in approaching ami 
pro[)itiating' the go F. a.n'l as isdigion ent'-r- into most dct.iils of a Flindii's Ijfo, 
it is imp'.'-sible for him to di-pen.-e Avith the j)rie-t. f am liere refcci-ii^g- oij]^- 
I ) the '•.■bg'oiw a.'pec't of ilu- Firahman's j)()^i^ion, and m t to his r.-mk in tlic 
o.i .r-- -o. -t.-Mi, fo’r it i- ouIa' a small fra;-tiou of tlte BralniKmic.;! ca-te that doi's, 
o, m i-j' 1 s,iu. ; n''i’ .1 .-il A" ftinctmti and, tiiijuga tlic co.i-i icr '.O' ".i iu whicii 
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priests are held differs gi'eatly according to tiie special duties they perform and 
to the classes to whom they are attached, yet for the pcformaace of these duties 
and to the people to whom the}^ minister, tlieir presence is e.ssentutl. So great 
is the all-prevailing influence of the Brainnau [)riests that they are employed not 
only by Hindus, but also by some sections of the Jains on .special occasions, by 
Muhammadan converts who in spite of their conver-hm to Islam continue to wor- 
ship Hindu gods, and even by some of the Auinii.stic tribes. 

11. The Worhw! Belief of the ITinfoc . — It is difficult to arrive at any defi- 
nite idea of the every day working belief of a native of India, but certain broad 
facts may be stated with some confidence. An ordinarv Hindu believes in the 
existence of a number of p>er.sonal gods, who are so rnanv manifestations of one 
supreme god, and have the power to mould the destiny of man. They are 
pleased or displeased according as the votary i.s mindful or negligent of his 
duties with reference to them, but notwithstanding this a niants lot in this world 
is believed to be chiefly determined by hi.-- actions in a former state of existence. 
Thus he is responsible for all ins acLious and is rewarded or punished according 
to their merit, and hence the result of a vicious life is a degradation of person- 
ality in the next life, while that of a good life is a further elevation of the indi- 
vidual. As to what is right or wrong, the accepted standard of morality are the 
Shastras as propounded by the religious preceptors and the precepts put in a 
simple form are “Speak the truth and wound rot the susceptibilities of others 
by word or deed.” Side by side with these articles of faith, it is believed that 
negrlect of religious duties and disregard of the commands of the Shastras lead to 
perdition, but that sins can be atoned for by religious ceremonies, penances and 
sacrificial rites. Herein an inconsistaney is observable. If a man's actions by 
the law of cause and effect determine his future state, no penances or ceremonies 
should have the power to modify his destiny, and further if a man’s soul after 
death enters into a new material bod\'. what is the hell to which disobedience of 
the Shastras consigns him? The answer is that the expiatory rites counteract the 
bad ett'eers of sins, that the soul after death does not at once enter into another bodv 
but temporarily has to reside in paradise or hell according to its good or bad 
Karinas or acts. Thus the dual system is reconciled. Such apparent inconsis- 
tencies, however, are not confined to Hinduism and merely tend to show how 
hard it is for human beings to realise a state of existence into which the 
supernatural, in the form of one or more personal gods, does not enter. The 
examples given of forms of popular worship show how large a part the idea of 
propitiation plays in the Hindu religious system for the purpose of securing 
blessings or of warding off calamities. 

One noticeable feature of the Hindu’s belief is that followers of other 
religions may achieve salvation as well as he, in other words he does not make 
the joining of his fold a necessary condition of redemption. Though his way 
of salvation is in hi.s view the safest and best, yet it is noi; the only one. For 
this reason he makes no provision for the conversion or admission into his s^ s- 
tem member of other communities. Is this toleration a peculiarity of Arvan 
religions? The Hindus have adopted Budha as an incarnation of \ ishnu, while 
the (jl reeks erected an altar to “The unknown God,” but the two principal 
Semitic; religion.s with which we are concerned, the Muhammadan and the 
Christian, if strictly interpreted, extend no such indulgence to those who differ 
from them, and the same may be said of the Jewi.sh. 
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li. Tlie Mahnmmadnns . — Tiie ireneral distribution oE the followers of 

O 

Islam in Gwalior State has already been given in para. 2 of this Chapter. The 
religion is considered to liave been first introduced into this part of India in or 
about 712 A. D. corresponding to 93 Hijra, by Imad-ud-din Muhammad Qasiin, 
son of Aqil Saqsifi generally called by historians Muhammad Qasim. The cir- 
cumstances appear to have been shortly as follows : — Muhammad t^asim was the 
general of the Khalifa AValid Abdul Malik and a cousin of Hajjaj Bin Yusuf, 
Governor of Iraq. It is said that the Raja of Ceylon sent some presents to the 
Khalifa Walid in a ship, which was looted near Thata. The Naib Khalifa, 
Hajjaj, with the permission of the Khalifa sent Muhammad Qasim, then a boy 
of 17, to punish the Raja of that place. Having defeated the Raja he extended 
his conquest as far as Kalinjar and Gwalior, and annexed these places to his 
kingdom while as usual with the Arabs, he established his religion as far as 
possible ill the new conquests. 

Musalmans are usually distinguished as original and converted. The first 
class includes settlers who have migrated from Muhammadan countries, or the 
descendants of such settlers, while the second consists of converts from Hinduism 
or other religions. It is not in all eases possible to recognise those who belong to 
each of these classes, but it is certain that the second is far more numerous than the 
first. Those who continue to worship Hindn gods and to follow Hindu customs are 
of course invariably converts, but the test is not exhaustive since there must be a 
number of converts who have entirely abandoned their old religion. 

13. Muhammadan Sects . — The two main sects recorded are the Shias 
and Sunnis. The vast majority of the Musalman population of Gawlior belongs 
to the Sunni sect, the numbers being 132,746 and 21,362 respectively, exclusive 
of those Muhammadans whose sect is not stated. In every part of the state the 
Sunnis far outnumber the iShias except in the district of Amjhera where the 
latter are in the majority and in Shaiapur district where they are nearlyin equal 
strength. It is worth remarking t'lat !\Ialwa contains four- fiths of the entire bhia 
sect resident in the State. The distinctive tenets of the two sects are well-known. 
Broadly speaking the dirference relates to the succession to the Khilafat after the 
death of Muhammad. The Shias hold that the K hi (afat should have gone as a mat- 
ter of right to Ali, the prophet’s sou- in-law and cousin, but as the consensus of opi- 
nion was against this course- it was not carried out. Hence the Shias consider the first 
three Khalifas, Abu Bakr, Umar and Usman, and even their electors to have been 
usurpers. The Sunnis, on the othei-hand, are in favour of the decision regarding 
the Khilafat on the ground that merit was in those days held superior to birth. 
The Shias again believe in 12 Imams as part of their faith, vis.yAU, Hasan, 
Huasin, Zain-ul-Abdin, Muhammad Baqir, Jafar Sadiq, Musa Kazim, Ali Raza, 
Muhammad Taqi, Ali Naqi, Hasan Askari, and Muhammad- al-Mahdi. The 1st 
11 are dead and the last named is yet to come. The Sunnis have 4 Imams of 
their ownp G, Abu Hanifa, Shafi, Hambal and Mahk, but as a rule each follows 
only one Imam out of the 4. There is also in Gwahor a small number of 
followers of the sect called Ahl-i-Hadis,* a sub-sect of the Sunnis. They are, 
as their designation implies, strict followers of the Quran and Hadis. They do 
not follow a single Imam as other Sunnis do, but follow all four so far as their 
commands are in agreement w^ith the Quran and Hadis, The followers of thi.s 
sect, however, have not caused themselves to be separately recorded. 

14. Effects of Conversion . — Islam being an actively proselytising faith, it 
might be expected that its converts would be re([uired to abandon all the practices 
” ♦ Uadis meaas words t'roM the mouth of the Prophet. 
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and beliefs of their old religion. And this naay be true of those who live in 
towns or in the midst of a large Muhammadan community, but in ^country 
districts or where they reside among an overwhelmingly large Hindu population, 
they frequently retain Hindu customs and worship Hindu gods, in a curious 
mixture with the Muhammadan faith. A few instances taken from reports of 
district ofl&cers may be of interest. 

In the Eagchini tehsil of the district of Joura, a village called Khora is 
inhabited by Pathans, who appear to follow strictly the rulesiof the Muhammadan 
religion, while in other jiarts of the same district Jluhammadans of low caste 
such as Nilgars and Bhishtis on account of their association with Hindus worship 
certain Hindu gods, though at the same time they follow the customs of Islam in 
regard to marriage. Jigni, anotlier pergana '■'f the same district, contains newly 
converted Muslim ^ilewatis who worship Hindu gods, adhere to Hindu marriage 
rites and often give Hindu names, such as Hari Singh, to their children. This 
description seems, in fact to apply to Mewatis tvhere ever found, as in the 
districts of Sabalgarh, Gwalior, Bhilsa, Bagrangarh, Sheopur and Shajapur, as 
well as to many other classes of converts tvlio are scattered among the Hindu 
population, such as Chhipas, Nats, Gliosis, Kunjras, Julahas, Ranjaras, Gaddis, 
Dhobis, and Bazigars. Nor is the retention of Hindu rites and worship confined 
to new converts, for the Siiba of Bhilsa mentions Mewatis converted 
during the reigns of the Muhammadan kings as still worshipping Bhairon and 
other Hindu gods. Bhairon, and Sitla appear to be the deities chiefly worshipped 
by tliese people, and they also generally take part in the Holi and Dewali 
festivals. To the lowest classes of Hindus and to animistic tribes conversion 
makes as a rule even less difference than in the cases just cited. Their Muham- 
madanism is a mere name, perhaps adopted as a means of rising in the social 
scale, but w'ithout the least idea of its meaning or o'lligations. Most Mewatis 
and other converts in Gwalior belong to the Sunni sect. Some account of the 
Boliras will be given in the chapter on Caste, Tribe and Race. 

15. Worllng Belief of the Muhammadatis . — Belief in God (Allah) and 
in Muhammad as his prophet is the cardinal point of a Muhammadan’s faith. 
Without this none can obtain salvation. Hence in the view of a Muhammadan, all 
others are unbelievers and must inevitably perish everlastingly. It is this belief 
that justifies the proselytising cliaracter of Islam, even to the point of forcible 
conversion. Right and wrong are determined according to the rules contained in 
the Shariat. At the day of judgment all will be dealt with according to their 
deserts. An offender may be punished by God even in this world. True 
believers in Muhammad will be saved from punishment for their sins, since the 
Prophet will plead for them. Some hold, ho-wever, that great sinners will, 
notwithstanding their belief, be first consigned to perdition and afterwards 
released through the intercession of the Prophet and Saints. 

Both by Quran and Hadis, all intoxicating liquors and drugs are said to be 
strictly prohibited, but among the lower classes of converts this command is 
more followed in the breach than the observance. 

16. The Jains. — Dr. J- Wilson in discussing Indian religions describes the 
Jains as simply Buddhist ssceders. Other writers consider that they were 
those Buddhists who did not adopt Brahmanism at the rivival of Hinduism 
under Shankar Acharya, others again that they are merely a Hindu sect. The 
Jains themselves, how'ever, utterly reject all such explanations of their origin, 
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and claim that their religion is distinct from both Hinduism and Buddhism, 
that it is indeed far more ancient than the latter and of at least equal antiquity 
with the former. They trace it back through a succession of 24 saints or Tir- 
thankars for a period measured by thousands of years, and affirm that the 23rd 
of these saints, Parasnath by name, who lived about 527 B. C. or a pupil of his, 
was the teacher of Buddha, who subsequently founded a sect or religion of his 
own. According to this view the Jains are the direct successors of the Nigran- 
this who appear in the Asoka inscriptions as a sect distinct from, and opposed 
to, the Buddhists. Scholars appear now to be coming round more or less com- 
pletely to this idea. It is even said that Asoka’s early religion was Jainism. 
Without accepting in its entirety the great antiquity of the Jain religion, it 
must be allowed to be an independent and anciont faith, though some maintain 
that it was an offshoot originally from Brahmanism. The existence of certain 
Hindu gods is admitted by the Jains, as for example when Indra and Inclrani 
take part in the arrangements preceding the miraculous birth of the 1st Tir- 
thankar Adinath, and the figures of these 2 deities are frequently found below 
the images of the saints, but they are xiot worshipped by the Jains, who af- 
firm that these deities are themselves devout worshippers of the Tirthankars. 
Further, some, if not all, Jains observe certain Hindu festivals, and employ 
Brahmans on certain occasions such as for marriage ceremonies and for casting 
horoscopes, though it is asserted that they are employed not on account of their 
superior sanctity but of their possessing the requisite knowledge of these matters. 

It would appear that Jainism was in olden times a fin* more influential and 
wide-spread religion than it has been in recent times. The comparatively re- 
cent date of most Jain temples is explained by the fact that the fo ith was at 

several periods exterminated by persecution on the j>art of Hindus, and that 
after each suppression it was resuscitated by the preaching of a new Tirthankar, 
sometimes at an interval of thousands of years, sometimes after shorter 
periods. The supremacy of the British Government with its toleration for, and 
protection of, all religions, has given Jainism a fresh impetus, under which it 
is once more growing in influence and importance. 

17. The Jains of Giralior . — Jain traditions connect that faith with 
Gwalior at a very early period, and tend to prove that at some period or pe- 
riods it was the ruling religion of this part of India. It is said that Adinath, 
the 1st of the 24 Tirthankars all of whom are believed by the Jains to have 
been human beings, preached his Gospel for thousands of years in every part of 
Arj-a-Khanda including Central India. The 10th of these saints, by name 
Shital Nath, was born at Bhadalpore, the modern Bhilsa, a town in Gwalior 
State, where also he attained Kevalat Gyan^'^v perfect knowledge of the universe 
in the past, the present and the future. During the period covered by the lives 
of the Tirthankars, millions of monks also found iVjrrana on hills in Central 
India. In what may be called hi.sturicai times there are many records of Jain 
Rajas who ruled in various parts of what is now Gwalior State. Shishupal was 
chief of Budhi Chanderi near Lalitpur where there are temples supposed to be 
2,000 years old. Gandhavali in doura district was once ruled by a Jain Raja 
called Gandharva Sain. Dashang Nagar (the modern Mandsaur in Malfta) 
waa the capital of yet another Jain Raja by name Bajrakarna, who was tribu- 
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tary to the non-Jain Raja of Ujjain. The latter eventually embraced Jain 
religion. Shreevarma was also a Jain Raja of Ujjain. 

The dates of these rulers are no doubt vague, but the ruins of temples and 
the existence of thousands of images at the places named prove that Jainism 
was once the prevailing religion in those localities. Jain remains are found at 
a great many places, among the most important of which are those in the 
Gwalior fortress. Here I have seen images of at least 9 different Tirthankars, 
most of which are repeated several times. All of these figures appear to per- 
tain to the Digambari sect, as they are naked. They are supposed to belong 
To the loth century, though some may be earlier. Much might be written on 
this^'subject, but perhaps the examples I have given are sufficient to illustrate 
the oi'ce wide prevalence of the Jain faith in the country now occupied bv the 
Gwaliur State. There are now no Jain Rajas, Hinduism having lono- sirtce 
re-asserted its supremacy, and mostiof the Jains now-a-days belong to the com- 
mercial classes, to whom the quietism of this religion seems to have most 
strongly appealed, but as so many of the monied classes belong to it the commu- 
Jiity is of far more influence and importance than its mere numbers would 
indicate. 

The Jains of this part of India are said to be much more strict in faithfullv 
observing the precepts of their Shastras than those of most parts of India, 
Unlike most of the Jains in the N.-W. P. and Punjab, for instance, they con- 
sider it their first duty to visit the temple every morning, perform puja and 
read the Shastras. They totally abstain from taking food at night, never per- 
form puja at night, and never allow people in woollen clothes to enter the 
temple. Nor do they touch the offerings of the temples^ though, according to 
my informants, these are eaten unhesitatingly by Jains in the Deccan. Further, 
while Jains in upper India have permitted modifications in the special dress of 
the community, those of Central India have retained substantially the ancient 
fashion, viz., the turban, angrakha and dhoti. Thus the Jains of Central 
India are regarded with great esteem by those of other provinces. Nevertheless, 
religiously considered all Jains are members of one community and follow one 
faith. 

18. Jaini.vn .. — Jainism differs from Hinduism in being a religion to which 
any person mav be admitted provided he is prepared to accept its tenets, while 
on the other hand it is not, like IMuhamadanism, an actively proselytising faith. 
Though it is divided into sects, certain fundamental doctrines are common to all 
The Jains do not believe in God as a creator, protector and destroyer. The 
world has existed from all eternity, and contains two elements — soul and matter. 
IMan is the highest manifestation of this union, but all living things have soul in 
a higher or lower stage of development. This soul is God in man and in 
other living creatures. Thus injury to any thing that has life is an offence 
against the divine essence, and hence the first and most important precept of 
ihe faith is “ Do injury to no living thing. ” This involves the obliga- 
gation of leading a virtuous life and of doing one’s duty to all with whom one is 
brought in contact. But this rule of life is but a means to an end. Life in the 
world is an intermediate and temporary stage in the existence of the soul, -^vhich 
is ever striving to free itself from the Karinas {l/t. actions) or matter and to 
attain Moksha or salvation, which con-^i^ts in its final separation from matter. 
This state is attained by a life of self-denial which enables the soul to become in- 
different to the things of this life, and to fix its thoughts on itself. When the 
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soul parts from tlie body at deatb it goes to heaven or hell strictly In accordai’ce 
with the deeds done in the body, but this also isa temporary state, in vhii h the 
soul is restless and impatient for the final separation from matter. I'nr the 
achieving of this great end an elaborate discipline is prescribed, but since iwn in 
this world have to work in order to- live, all can not follow the rules m their en> 
tirety, whence the division into inonk.s or munnis, and laity or sharaivtiks ['it. 
listeners). The former live in a state of comntete isolation from the atl'airs of 
this world, while the latter are compelled by circumstances to concern thein-^eh es 
more or less with temporal affairs. The examples of a perfect life which tue 
Jain places before himself are the 24 Tirtluuikars or Saints whom he hokU in 
the highest reverence. 

19. Jain Sects . — The principal Jain sects are three, the *Digambaris or naked,, 
the Swatambaris or white robed and Dhondias. The 1st are so-called because their 
monks are suppc-sed to go naked, and because thev worship naked images; the se- 
cond because their monks wear white clothes, and their imae'es are bkewi'C clothed, 
in white when being worshipped. The Dhondias are generally sail I to be an off- 
shoot of the Swatambaris. They worship no images and arc recognised by tvearing 
a strict of cloth over their mouths lest they should cause tlie death of li\dng crea- 
tures. IMost of them are said to live as celibates and travel from place to place 
on foot more or less as mendicaitts, a manner of life followed even by the women 
of this sect. Each sect has specud customs of its own, with its own shastra..-. 
According to the recorded figures, the Digambaris outnumoer the Swetainbaris 
by more than 2 to 1, but the Jains have returned their sects in a very disa];i})oint- 
ing and unsatisfactory manner, requiring a good deal of re-adjustment. Sects 
and castes have been confused with each other, and move than one -fifth of the 
population did not state any sect at all. The Swatambaris, howe\er, though 
fewer in numbers, are a class ofgi-cat importance, and one of the principal Seths 
(bankers) in Lashkar is of this persuasion. They are on the whole more nume- 
rous in Malwa than elsewhere, more especially in the districts of Nimach, rjjain,. 
and Agar. 

Only 564 Dhondhias have been returned, all in Lashkar and Gird Gwalior 
districts. 

20. Animists . — The term Animlsts I conceive to be properly applied to the 
foUow’er of a primitive form of religion which supposes that each of the forces of 
nature is controlled by a spirit or spirits who must be worshipped and conciliated. 
As already mentioned, 12 triiies only have been classed in this category as com- 
pared with 33 at the census of 1891. Probably many other tribes might 
wdth almost equal correctness have been included, but the difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory decision are many and great. In the first place, the tribes re- 
ferred to with very few exceptions call themselves Hindus and profess to follow 
the Hindu religion, but on the other hand the Hindus themselves as a rule do not 
recognise them. Again in some cases the members of a tribe in one part of the 
country are treated as Hindus b.y Hindus, but those in another district are not. 
Owing to this ambition on the part of Animistic tribes to be Hindus, it is difficult 
to induce them to admit that they have any objects of worship save Hindu gods 
In the next place, there is no consensus of opinion among the local authorities 
consulted regarding the position of many of the tribes. By some they are called 
^ludras, by others Hindus, and by otlmrs non-Hindus. Even the 12 tribes, which 

» Di-ainbari is a ouminnuii ..t I ) --.iirec-tions, Soath, North, West, East, and Amber -T 
Uluthes, i.e , one whose clothes are :] e .iireetiuns. 
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it has been decided to class as Animists, mostly profess to be Hindus. In deal- 
ing with the popular religion of the Hindus, we have seen how near it comes in 
some points to Animism, and thus it is obvious that so far as religion is concerned 
distinctions are hard to draw. To elucidate this subject satisfactorily, ample 
time is required and an investigation by intelligent persons actually residing among 
the tribes concerned, who can by personal observation and inquiry discover the 
real nature of their religious observances. 

Provincial Talile F. shows how far the Animistic tribes claim to be Hindus. 
The principle of compilation was that those persons were classed as Animists who 
either declared themselves such or who c.alled themselves Hindus without specift'- 
ing a sect or deity, while those were classed as Hindus who were able to name 
their sect or deity. The result is very remarkable and would have been still 
more so, had all who call themselves Hindus been classed in this category. In 
every case the great majority of Animists have called themselves Hindus and have 
named their sect or deity, but inasmuch as they are not recognised by the Hin- 
dus, the mere borrowing of a god cannot bring them into this religion. Still the 
figvires are interesting as clearly pi-owng what the aim of Animistic tribes is. A 
lai’ge number profess to be Yaishnavas and Smarths, and Devi again claims, as in 
the case of the Hindus, many thousands of votaries, while Ramji, Lalman, Hanu- 
man or Mahabir, and Bhairon has each his quota of worshippers. The probabi- 
lity is that they have objects of worship peculiar to different tribes and profess 
Hinduism for the purpose of raising their status by incorporatiori into the prevail- 
ing religion of India. One set of inquiries among the Saharias near Sipri in 
Narwar district elicited the declaration that they had no god but Karasdeo, but 
when I personally pressed them on the point they admitted that they worshipped 
the p ipal and other trees with offerings of water. Yet Karasdeo is not among 
the sects recorded for Animists in the Census figures. Saharias have no 
respect for the cow and do not employ Brahman priests. 

21. Ch'htlans . — More than half of the Christians in Gwalior have not stated 
the denomination to which they belong in spite of repeated instructions on the 
point. Of those who have done so, the Roman Catholics outnumber all the 
rest put together. A few persons of each of the following denominations are 
found : — 

American Church.'Church of England and other Protestants, Presbnerian, and 
ITnitarian. Most of these are in the towns, but there is one village settlement at 
Baghana in the Ximaoh district belonging to the Canadian Presbyterian 
^Mission. 

22. Other BeV'jions . — Besides the religions which have been dealt with, the 
only others recorded in tlie Census returns are a few Parsis, 17 in all, and 9 
Sikhs of the Guru Kanak sect. Their numbers being so small, a mere mention of 
them is sufficient. 
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Siil3sidiary Table I. 

General Distribution of Population by Religion. 
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Subsidiary Table II. 


Distribution of Religions by Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Distrihntion of Christians by Districts 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Distj'ihiition oj Christia?is by Dace or Denomination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Age, Sex and Civil Condition. 

SECTION I. 

:o: 

The wjes of the people 

1. The Nature of the figures.— The most cursory glance is sufficient to 
prove that the figures for the ages of the people as presented in Imperial Table 
VII are highly inaccurate. They move up and down in an apparently 
inexplicable manner from period to period, but there is doubtless a law by 
which even such eccentricities are governed, and some causes for them are 
discernible. (1) A native of India is always uncertain as to his exact age and 
apt to state it in round numbers, and hence the numbers at the ages of tens and 
fives will be exaggerated while the intermediate numbers will be too few. (2) 

The rule laid down by Government for counting age by completed years is 
contrary to native custom, which calls, for instance, a child of over one year 
two years old. Hence there will be too few .persons between I and 2 and too 
many between 2 and 3. (3) The ages of unmarried females of marriageable 

age would be likely to be understated, owing to the reproach attaching to 
parents with unmarried adult daughters. (4) The “personal equation” of the 
enumerator must also exercise an influence on the ages. If a man hesitates 
about his age, this ofiicial would be very likely to say “ Shall I put down 40” 
or any other age, and it would be entered accordingly. (5) Some times a man 
will object to give the age of a woman of his household, in which case the 
enumerator will enter it by guess. A case of this sort came to my notice as 
having occurred in Lashkar. 

2. Adjustment of ages. — To illustrate the characteristic errors found in the 
age statistics of Gwalior, I append to this section of the present Chapter a table 
showing the unadjusted ages of 100,000 persons of either sex together with an 
attempt at adjustment by Bloxsam’s Arithmetical Smoothing method. Exami- 53 and 54-1 
nation of this table shows clearly the influence of the causes of error mentioned 
in paragraph 1. 

The slips were taken at random, and curiously enough the females at bi»-th 
came out more numerous than the males. Th’s. however, is an accident. 

Cause (1) acts almost as a law at every stage, so constant is the sudden 
inflation of the figures at all fives and tens. Up to the age of 16, there is also 
a trace of a habit of counting by fours, the numbers at 4, 8, 12, and 16 being 
abnoriually high, w’hile cause (2) has its share in bringing about irregularities. 

On the unadjusted figures the smoothing processes have been carried out, first 
for fives and next for tens, but even these are far from effecting a perfect 
adjustment, and I have not ventured to attempt an adjustment by means of 
curve. 

3. Ages of males. — Subsidiary Table II attached to this section gives the 
number of persons per 10,000 of the population at the different age-periods, 
and I shall deal with the figures on this basis, as it is more convenient than the 
absolute figures of the table. Figures are given only for 1901, as the Tables 
in 1891 were prepared by Agencies, and therefore statistics for Gwalior alone 
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are not avallible. The figures are very extraordinary. The number of persons 
at any age above infauev must be the surviv'ors from previous periods, and 
therefore should always be less thau the one before it. Hence we should expect 
to find the largest lunuber of persons in the ])eriod 0 — 1, and a gradually 
diminishing number in each succeeding period. Hut this is far from being th 
case. As a matter of fact, infants appear to be fewer than children ofany othe 
age-period up to 5. After an increase up to the age of 3, there is a drop in the 
period 3—4 and again a rise between the ages ot 4 — 5. Cause (d) mentioned 
in para. 1 will probably account for the high rate between the ages 2-3, but why 
the previous period should exceed the infants I cannot fully explain, for one 
would imagine that it would not be easy to make a mistake about the latter. 

A comparison of the two periods 0 — 5 and 5 — lO reveals further puzzles. 
Whereas the total for the former is 97'2. for the latter it is 1269. Two cir- 
cumstances may help to clear up this difficulty. In the first place cause (l) 
has probably operated to swell the number at the age of 5, by removing some 
that properly belonged to earlier periods into this category. The second cir- 
cumstance gives us a reason for believing that the figures, though perplexing, 
are not so far wrong as they at first sight appear. During the 5 years preceding 
the Census Gwalior was the scene of two severe famines, in 1896-97 and 
in 1899-1900, one or other of which affected more or less acutely every part of 
the State. Privation and disease must have played great havoc among the 
young during those years, though in the absence of vital statistics it is not 
possible to say precisely to what extent, 'while diminished fecundity would 
prevent the loss by death from being made up. This cause may also partly 
explain the small number of infants under one year. 

4. Female Ages. — If the male age figures are unreliable, those for females 
aj-e much more so, for in addition to the causes which vitiate the former, others 
are peculiar to the latter. In the periods between 0 — 5, the numbers rise and 
fall precisely as in the case of males, and there is also a rise at 5 — 10. At this 
stage new causes appear to come into play, for there is a heavy drop in the periods 
10 — 15 and 15 — 20. Here we might be led to suspect the operation of the third 
of the causes enumerated in the 1st paragraph of this section, these being the 
Tears during which women ought ordiuarily to marry. But while allowing for 
55— ! I. ilje reverting of a certain number of unmarried women into the previous period 

who ought to come into these periods, we should remember that there is a good 
reason why the actual numbers in these periods should be relatively small. The 
years 10 — 20 are specially critical for young married women, for it is then that 
they usually have their first experience of childbearing, and with the rough and 
insanitary obstetric methods in use among the people, it is certain that mortality 
must be heavy. Why there should be, however, a sudden leap between the 
period 15 — 20 and 20 — 25 from 853 in 10,000 of the population to 1883, is not 
easy to explain. Of course, 20 is a convenient number for persons slightly 
below that age, but only married women would be likely to be returned as of 
more than their real age, and these would hardly account for such a large 
difference. From this period to the age of 40, the figures remain higher than 
might be expected, and only then they resume what may be called their normal 
decrease with the increase of years. 
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5 . Agen by Religions. — Imperial Table VII gives age figures for the State 
by each religion and subsidiary Table III, redaces these to a manageable form. 
The eccentricities alrea<ly mentioned may now be disregarded as they affect every 
religion, nor does it seem worth while to take into consideration the columns 
containing ’’Others ” who consist of a very fe^vParsis and Sikhs. The figures for 
Christians also seem to me hopelessly erratic probably owing to smallness of 
total numbers, witness the difference in age periods 0 — Sand 5 — 10. 

As for the large religions, beginning with the first five years of life, we find 
the animists most prolific, the next in order being the Muhammadans, after 
them the Jains and lastly the Hindus. 

The position of the Hindus is not surprising for constituting as they do the 
great bulk of the population, and including many low castes who live in poverty 
and in unwholsome surroundings, infant mortality would naturally be high, 
but it is strange that so large a proportion of Animistic children should 
survive till the age of 5. During the periods from 5 to 40 the numbers tend on 
the whole to approximate in all religions, but sooa after that age they again 
diverge till at three score and over the animists have entirely lost their superiori- 
ty and retrograded to the lowest place, the Jains now aking their posi- 
tion at the top, followed at a considerable interval by t};e Hindus who beat Islam 
by a small margin. The precarious existence of the jungle evidently tells up- 
on the endurance of the animists, great as that is in the prime of life, but 
one would not expect the Muhammadans to give way to the Hindus, for they 
live largely in towns and generally have an easier life. The quiet and seden- 
tary life of the Jains, who are usually merchants and bankers would seem to 
be favourable to longevity, though this is not Mr. Ibbetson's conclusion, ( Punjab 
Census Report for 1881.) the Punjab Muhammadans easily outstripping the 
Hindus and Jains in that province. 

(3. L'omjjauJive i< ny,.vtiy vj the seats. — Ir. the Pi;; j:>b C'tnsus Re, or*’ for 
1881, Mr. Ibbetsou draws attention to the fact that thia u-hoi.t that province 
females are in excess of males in the earliest \ ears of life 1 ut in defect at its 
close, and explains the circumstat-ce by saying that, while females are liabje 
to most of the dangers to which males are exposed, they are subject to others 
]ieculiar to themselves, especially in connection with child bearing, which are 
highly inimical to life. A priori we might be inclined to accept this statement 
hut the Gwalior age figures lead to a directly contrary conclusion. During 
the first five years of existence the male children exceed the female and even 
up to the age of 20 the latter are in the minority. I have already endeavour- 
ed to show why the number of females bet’neen 10 and 20 years of age should 
be few, but beyond that period the weaker sex appear to withstand the “ills 
that flesh is heir to” with decidedly greater success than their compeers of the 
stronger persuasion. 

The figures for different religions modify but do not conti overt those for the 
State as a whole. * The Hindus on account of tht ir overwhelming majoiiry 
must exercise a dominating influence over all statistics and arconiinglj we hi 
them following the same rule as the total population. I he other u.aii. .el, 

] a.cain leave out of consideration the tigiires for Christians and "Others" as being too few to base 
• •'ncln^jnns mi 
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cions, tliouch exhibiting certain variations in tiie intirnieiliate aces, one ai.il 
all tend to prove t!i -ui.eiiority in the luny run th' the itinale o^t■r the male 
in staying power through the raee of liL-*. It is oiiiv tlie cuiuparative longeviiy 
of the sexes that is hci'e de -It rvir:i. tin- relative numbers at uiberent ages v ill 
be appropriately mticcd in the next .M-cii -n of tins Ci; ;i>ter. 

7. ifean a'je . — However iturehablo the age statistics tnav he, it does not 
follow that they are wichonc value. Over a Lnrue pop-il-ition an approximitely 
correct result can pr.O.th'y ’>-0 oht.bue 1 , a:i i 1 leive, tlu-i-efore, worked out the 
mean ages of the Gwalior popalaLion, together with t'lose of tlie main re- 
ligions as well as of one of the di-itncts whirh were SLverelv afllicted bv famine 
and one of those where famine was less acute. In face, however, of the warn- 
ings of statisticians against dra wing con<du>ion.s as to longevity from mean ages, I 
abstain from any such attem'oc, simply giving the results for what they are worth. 
The mean age of the whole population of iwth sexes is slightly over '2b years, 

55— 11. the male figure being nearly :?4.^ year.s while the female is nearly ' 2 ~ . Unfor- 

tunately these cannot be compared with 1891 for reasons alreaily given, but 
though relative mean ages are not sure tests of relative longevity, in this case 
as well as in the various religions, the results agTee with those of the age 
periods already discussed.^ Tiie Jains head tiie list witii an average for men of 
30| years, followed by Muhammadans 26-1, Hindus slightly over 21, and Ani- 
mists slightly over 23. As to females tlie Hindus come first with a mean age 

56— III. of 27f, the Jains next with 262 -, the Muhammadans Avith nearly 25, and the 

Animists slightly over 21. it tvill be observed that among Hindus and 
Animists, the mean age of women is higher than that of men. whereas amonc'- 
Jains and Muhammadans the situation is reversed. The experiment of work- 
ing out the mean ages of a famine and non-fiimine district is interesting. The 
mean age of males in Tawarghar, a non-famine district, is 23 nad for females 
26, and in Nimach, a famine district, 21 for males and 2G for females. It 
might on first thoughts be supposed that the latter ought to be lower than the 
former, but on consideration it will be apparent that as great mortality among 
tbe young always occurs in time of distress, and as iiLnuired fecunditA* is also 
an effect of famine, tbe mean age in a severely affected district ought to be 
higher than in those not so affected — a theory borne out by the male figures of 
the 2 districts here compared. 


Christians auJ •• Otlicrs " art- not con'idcrcil. 
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SUESIDIAKY TABLE L 

I nailjusted age return of 100,000 of each sex. 
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2,246 



14 

1 ,06.5 

1,7.3 

2 844 

2.-183 

2,459 

2.187 


. .. 

15 

3..-US 

2.378 

2,(j80 

1.708 

2.403 

2,175 



Id 

2.709 

2,745 

2,243 

1.672 

2,279 

2,113 



17 

862 

646 

1.993 

1.760 

2,185 

2,(:)90 



18 

2.331 

2.3^0 

2,223 

2.535 

2.121 

2.077 



19 

715 

650 

1,807 

2.111 

2,078 

2.086 



20 

4,524 

6.253 

2,041 

2.382 

1.983 

2.011 



21 

604 

626 

1,715 

1.994 

1,868 

2,065 



22 

2,033 

2.600 

1,7-48 

2.022 

1,930 

2.055 


... 

23 

698 

441 

2,062 

2,076 

1,943 

2,086 



24 

781 

792 

2,114 

2,108 

1.927 

2,039 


• •p 

25 

6.193 

6.619 

1,802 

1,782 

1,965 

2,042 


PIP 

26 

866 

7S6 

1,916 

1.971 

1,964 

2.000 


• PP 

27 

473 

373 

1,8-23 

1.873 

1,992 

1,990 


ppp 

28 

1,268 

1,38.3 

2,141 

2,102 

1,947 

1,905 



29 

314 

304 

2,050 

2.010 

1,877 

1.821 



30 

7.785 

7,665 

2,223 

2.146 

1.782 

1,716 



31 

412 

326 

2,U2S 

1.911 

1,716 

1,647 


P« P 

32 

1.336 

1,054 

2.020 

1.894 

1,638 

1.560 


» « p 

33 

204 

205 

1,235 

l.OSo 

1,611 

1.550 


p.a 

34 

273 

221 

l,-294 

1.144 

1,547 

1,513 


... 

35 

3.861 

3,618 

1,066 

962 

1.496 

1,490 


p.p 

38 

706 

621 

1,083 

1.021 

1,426 

1,447 


p.p 

37 

196 

141 

1,060 

1.017 

1,372 

1.424 


... 

38 

379 

499 

1,523 

1,762 

1.25.5 

1,302 



39 

159 

204 

1,438 

1,696 

1.-207 

1,251 


... 

40 

6,176 

7.342 

1.492 

1,756 

1.148 

1.189 


... 

41 

281 

294 

1,445 

1,671 

1,110 

1,145 


... 

42 

467 

439 

1,441 

1,652 

1.069 

1.096 


... 

43 

141 

77 

726 

656 

1,066 

1,095 



44 

139 

107 

714 

527 

1,018 

1,027 



45 

2,603 

1,861 

641 

455 

981 

963 


... 

46 

220 

150 

647 

485 

938 

899 


... 

47 

104 

80 

636 

478 

899 

838 



48 

168 

226 

1,013 

1,012 

793 

708 



49 

84 

73 

1,001 

1,011 

751 

677 

• • • 

• . . 

60 

4,489 

4,532 

1,036 

1,041 

707 

646 



51 

159 

140 

1,015 

1,000 

€69 

621 



62 

280 

227 

1,016 

997 

630 

594 


... 

53 

65 

23 

276 

225 

615 

607 

• •• 


54 

85 

56 

268 

217 

564 

572 



65 

790 

672 

227 

181 

514 

537 

,,, 



120 

109 

229 

189 

461 

499 



57 

75 

45 

219 

183 

410 

464 



68 

74 

64 

463 

6i3 

325 

3S3 



59 

34 

25 

454 

620 

307 

370 



60 

2,013 

2,870 

457 

630 

289 

356 



61 

75 

94 

448 

620 

274 

.346 



62 

91 

95 

449 

619 

258 

335 

... 


63 

26 

17 

89 

101 

247 

329 

... 


64 

39 

19 

77 

85 

213 

284 



65 

213 

278 

64 

68 

180 

238 

... 


66 

17 

18 

62 

70 

147 

191 

... 


67 

24 

10 

56 

68 

114 

145 

... 


68 

16 

23 

94 

12 

7-5 

92 



69 

8 

9 

92 

119 

69 

85 

... 


70 

405 

538 

94 

120 

63 

79 



71 

8 

14 

91 

116 

oS 

75 

... 


72 

32 

16 

90 

11! 

54 

71 



73 

1 

1 

19 

28 

52 

71 

... 


74 

3 

2 

18 

26 

48 

66 

••• 

... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L—CContinucd.) 
Unadjusted age return of 100,000 of each sex 


Gwalkb Males it Fkmvlvv. 


, 

1 

' Actual. 

Smoothed Arith (^lutennediate ’■ 

'■ 

Smoothed Arith (Final). 

Additional smoothing from 
curvcb. 

Jliiks. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

10 

11 

12 

io 

14 

15 

16 

17 

49 

108 

12 

•l3 I 

43 

62 

... 

... 

6 

3 

13 

24 

39 

67 



2 

1 

13 

tif) 

34 

53 



4. 

6 

41 

CO 

27 

43 




5 

41 

CS 

26 

41 



1 100 

31 5 

42 

CO 

24 

39 



13 

.3 

41 

6, I 

21 

38 



8 

8 

43 

CS 

23 

36 



1 

• •• 

44 

9 

oO 

35 



G 

4 

8 

c 

19 

30 



10 

20 

5 

0 

1*! 

25 




• *. 

3 

7 

13 

20 



... 

6 

4 

C 

1" 

15 



1 3 

5 

2 

13 

6 

9 




1 

8 

14 

5 

8 



37 

55 

8 


5 

8 



... 

1 

0 

12 

5 

8 



3 

2 

8 

12 

6 

7 




• •• 

8 

2 

5 

7 





2 

5i 

4 

6 



4 

9 

2 


3 

5 



1 


2 

3 


3 



• « * 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 



1 

2 

... 

1 

1 

1 



' •• 

2 


1 


1 

... 

... 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex. 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Age dtslvihution of 10,000 of each sex hy Religion. 




Hikdcs. 

0 In EES. 

Jaiss. 

Mohammadass. 

CUEISTIASS. 

AsiJiisrs. 

Age. 


'Feni-iles 

. JUles. 

1 

|Female« 

Males. 

jpemales 

Males. 

Females 

Male.s. 

Females 

. Males. 

jFemal.js. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

G 

m 

S 

9 

10 

11 


i 

1 

0— 1 


irs 

130 

... 


2i» 

101 

191 

191 

89 

C5 

ICS 

1S8 

1— 2 

•• • 

191 

160 

47 o 


152 

201 

159 

200 

289 

22 

1C3 

182 

2- 3 

... 

o 1 2 

218 

... 

4,000 

192 

2.31 

239 

258 

119 

I 

152 

2*^7 

271 

3— 4 

... 

170 

; 170 

... 

... 

175 

2i i9 

ISl 

228 

119 

196 

210 

330 

4 — 5 

... 

217 

260 

1,420 

... 

150 

211 

190 

212 

357 

202 

276 

327 

0- 5 

... 

OGo 

SS2 

1.905 

4,0 V) 

97 8 

1,079 

900 

1.125 

1 ( B <3 

697 

1,071 

1,2CS 

.5-10 

... 

1 270 

1 no. 1 

47G 

... 

967 

1,070 

1,119 

l.l^S 

1,129 

O “‘OO 

1 ,3i / 

1,300 

10-15 

.. 

1,:.’53 

Sin. 

1.120 

... 

l.nOo 

997 

1,033 

1,109 


2 527 

1,287 

l,liX» 

15—20 


1,0.39 

8-'7 

952 

... 

SSI 

913 

S90 

928 

1,012 

850 

1,030 

1,080 

20—25 

... 

094 

1.U5 

... 

... 

1,0S1 

1,05S 

870 

1.1 26 

500 

479 

989 

1.133 

25-30 

... 

057 

l,07ij 

1.129 

4,000 

900 

S09 

931 

918 

655 

479 

906 

718 

SO— 35 

... 

oso 


952 

••• 

1,022 

918 

1,035 

979 

1,577 

1,133 

1,021 

973 

35—40 

... 

ri-i 

795 

475 

... 

703 

602 

C53 

523 

298 

240 

669 

196 

40—45 

... 

C5-) 

737 

470 

... 

785 

856 

945 

700 

327 

153 

751 

5St 

45 — 50 

... 

293 

4S0 

1,420 

... 

470 

SSO 

409 

26G 

357 

5S8 

200 

352 

50 — 55 

«• • 

391 

4-17 

476 

2,000 

561 

538 

657 

505 

863 

218 

360 

421 

5-5— 60 

... 

153 

194 

... 

... 

225 


166 

107 

208 

109 

102 

2IG 

60 and over ... 

325 

4S2 

... 

•*« 

590 

4S6 

SCO 

430 

387 

305 

182 

322 

M ean ge* 

f Years ... 

24 

27 

23 

22 

30 

26 

26 

24 

25 

20 

23 

24 

I^MontLs ... 

Z5S 

602 

7-85 

6 

6-45 1 

5-87 

8-22 

11 10 

'85 

6-992 

29 

141 


Statement showing comparison between Famine and Non-Famine Districts. 


Age. 

Taicarghar, \ 

\ 

A’i//iacA. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 


0 — 

1 — 

2 — 

3— 

4— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1.581 
2 578 
2.201 
1.770 
2,483 


i.ir.n 

2.rj 

2 335 
1,727 
i,yt'2 


807 

01)2 

1,1111 

1,102 

1,117 


241 

325 

531 

739 

835 


C— 5 
6—10 
10—15 
16-20 
20—25 
25—30 
30—35 
35—40 
40-4-5 
45 — 50 
50—55 
55-00 
60 and over 


Total 

Mean 


10,625 

9.611 

12 061 

in. 31-1 

13 010 

7.n73 

1-2,166 


8,337 

8,114 

8,26.8 

7.5i'.8 

9.7. -.1 

7.131 

5.416 

5 .1' -3 

6.680 

0.961 


5.359 

5, 48 

6 . -^42 
4,93 1 
6..5.S1 
4 9i i8 
4.9'87 
3. !1S 
3.3S3 


2,674 
5,403 
5,334 
4,994 
5,774 
4,933 
4,880 
3,118 
4 325 


3,831 

4.83.') 

l,9-4(» 

2,190 


98,735 


2,722 
4 523 
1 .I ''2 


2.1 i98 
2,023 
580 


1.5.32 

2,469 

405 


4,490 


1 , 0.11 


1,336 


82,143 


49,328 


47,178 


23 

1176 


26 

1'56 


26 

66 


26 

1-56 
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ssnos II. 

Sex. 

1. General. — The ?reat question of sex cannot be settled in a Census report, 
more especially for an area like Gwalior where birth statistics are not systemati- 
cally keot, nor has any information which appears to have a scientific value been 
elicited by my inquiries on the subject. Many are the theories which have been 
put forward in Europe as to tiie determining cause of sex in children, but these 
are so diverse that it appears extremely doubtful whether any real approach has 
been ma.de to an explanafion of the matter. Still as some cause must exist, all 
facts bearing on the point may be of use. As regards the periods deemed aus- 
picious for marriage the Hindus consider that during the period commencing 
from Avarh ^udi Gjiaras ( i. e. the eleventh day of the second half of Asarh cor- 
responding generally to the last week of June) and ending Kattk Sudi Gyaras 
(corresponding to the last week in October) the Gods are in recess or asleep, and 
therefore prohibit marriages. The month PcwusA (from the end of December 
for a peinod of 30 days) is also avoided. In the remaining months matrimonial 
celebrations are allowed, but only on such days as the stars are propitious, a 
fact ascertained by astrological calculations. Marriages are, however, also 
prohibited during the period that Venus {SJi-uhra)\i sec. Muhammadans avoid 
oiiiv the month of Muliarram for marriages. 

V o 

iS'ow it is true that male children are more valued than females, and there 
may be some supposed connection between the marriage season and the birth of 
sons, but I have been able to obtain no confirmation of this idea, and the custom 
of performing the marriage ceremony long before cohabitation begins, leaves the 
whole question in uncertainty. 

As regards the sex bedng determined by dates, there appears to be a belief 
that counting from the period at which a girl attains puberty, if conception 
takes place on the odd days, the issue will be male, if on the even days, female. 
Similarly, conception on the odd days of the Hindu month is considered 
favourable for the birth of males, and on even days of females. But there 
seems to be no reasonable explanation of these ideas e.vcept the supposed general 
propitiousness of odd over even numbers. 

2. The figures.— The sex figures for Gwalior State give a proportion of 906 
females to 1,000 males. The excess of males is not confined to this part of 
India, but occurs in all Census returns for this country that I have seen, though 
it is in direct contrast to the condition of things in the British Isles, where there 
is a preponderance of females, according to the Census of 1891, 1047 to 1000. 
For the present let the fact be accepted as it stands. Comparing witli previous 
enumerations, we find in 1881, 849 females to 1,000 males and in 1891, 873. 
Thus the proportion of females appears to have steadily increased during the 
past 20 years, but this conclusion cannot be safely di-awn, and it is probable that 
the result is due to more correct enumeration, for it is certain that attempts are 
made to conceal females and hence the approximation to equality between the 
sexes is a test of accuracy. Moreover, in the disastrous decade which has just 
ended, it is most unlikely that the proportion of females has increased, since in 
time of famine and distress it is they who suffer most, especially if infants, their 
loss being of comparatively minor importance in the eyes of parents. Turning 
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to the Natural Divisions of the State, we find that the proportion of females to 
males is smallest in the plain country and highest in the hilly region, the plateau 
taking an intermediate place. On the other hand, the town of Ujjain which is 
on the plateau contains only 915 women to 1,00Q men while Lashkar in the 
plain h'is 943. 

The low' proportion of females in the plain country lying in the Northern 
part of the State might suggest a possibility of the -existence of infanticide, and 
it is true that Thakurs of those parts have been suspected of still followdiig the 
practice, but the district officers do not admit its existence, and the Eajputs as a 
whole show' an excess of females. 

The actual number of females in defect throughout the whole State is 
144,715, as compared w’ith :144,070 in 1881 and 229,594 in 1891. For the 3 
natural divisions the figures at the present Census are, in the plain country, 
91,188, in the plateau 52,737 (36,443 in Isagarh and 16,295 in Malwa), and 
in the hilly district 790. Thus the first shows a much larger deficiency than the 
remaining divisions put together. 

3. The sexes at different ages . — When w'e come to consider the proportion 
of the sexes at different ages, we are confronted with the difficulty of the 
admittedly erratic nature of the age figures themselves, but as the eccentricities 
are equally applicable to both sexes, it may be worth w’hile to say a few words 
about them. Commencing w'ith the plain country, that is Gwalior prant, the 
northern division of the state, we find in infancy only 743 females to 1000 males, 
while during the early chdd bearing ages 10-20 the proportion of women 
again falls, as might be expected, but from that point onward the variations 
are less violent, and woman fairly holds her ow’n until the period 55-60 in 
which we find 524 to 1000 males. Probably a number who ought to be in 
this place have been included in the higher age 60 and over, as here they are 
in excess of males. 

If we pass to the plateau region, a somewhat different state of things 
meets the view. In infancy the females are greatly in defect, a fact w'hich 
obtains up to the age of 20, when there is a sudden excess of females 
which lasts with fair consistency till the eml of life. This certainly looks as if 
girls were concealed at early ages, but w'e should also consider the probable 
large 'mortality among them during the famine, and during the first years of 
married life, though in spite of all the.se explanations the figures are still 
incredible as they stand. 

The billy tract of Amjhera in the south of the State exhibits even 
greater marvels, for the females commence by an excess over males in infancy 
and then during the period 0-5 are as 2 to 1, after w'hich they suddenly 
sink to less than one half. Later on they approach nearer equality and 
finally end as they began in excess. It is useless to comment on such va- 
garies. To bring them into w'orkable form, it would be necessary to adju.st 
all ages before showing the proportions of the sexes, a process which time 
forbids. 

4. Sexes in different religions at different aqes . — On one point all the 
religions agree in every division with two exceptions and that is the excess 
of women in the latest period of life. The exceptions are the Muhammadans 
of the plateau and the tiindus of the hilly tract; in every other case it is 
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as I have said, the Hindus and Animists of the plateau and the Sluhammad- 
ans and Animists of the hills showing more than 3 women to 2 men. 

As regards infants, the Animists of the plain have the fewest females, 
but in the plateau the two sexes are approximately equal, and in the hilly 
district more than 3 females appear for every male. This figure hovv'ever 
contrasts strangely with the period 5-10 where the proportion is G53 females 
to 1000 males. Famine mortality may partly account for this drop, but it 
is incredOjIe that such a difference should take place from this cause alone, 
and it is not known that the animists practise female infanticide. 

It would be unprofitable to enter into the details of each religion at each 
age, and I can only conclude by saying that on the whole women are in de- 
fect throucrhout every relisfion, but that their ratio stands to increase towards 
the end of life. I have gone over p:irt of this ground already in the age 
section of the present Chapter. 

5. Sexes in dincrent castes. — The nurpose of Subsidiarp Table IV is to 
bring out any indications that may be forthcomiug as to the existence of female 
infanticide by giving the proportion of female- to males under 5 years old in the 
selected castes. The figures do not favour the theorj' that tliis barbarous custom 
is now practised, though it would be rash to affirm its total extinction. It is 
true that the ratios of the sexes are in several castes sufficiently startling, but 
their very extravagunce proves that female infanticide cannot be the cause, for 
it could not be concealed if carried on in so wholesale a manner. 


Subsidiary Table V is intended to -how how f;u' the suggestion is true that 
the projjortiou of females uj males v.ud >; inversely to the social standing of the 
caste and it has therefore been arrange. I in order of recognised social precedence, 
which seems to give the iuf.jrmaiioii m a glance be nor than if the airangeinent 
were in order of female [ire’I'infiuance. The figures in a g’eueral way bear out 
the idea above suggested, but with some modifications. The majority of low 
castes have a very, or fairly, high raiio of females, but some of the high castes 
have the same. Sdil perliaps in combination with a larger body of figures 
more definite results may appear. Here I would refer to certain castas iu 
which the proportion of the sexc> appears extraordinarily uneven, finch irre- 
gularities are often due to the small nainber of persons iu the caste, so that a 
very few more or less oii either side Avouid make a krge dhl'arence in per- 
centages. As instances of such cartes I would iucr.tion Fakauts, Foms, and 
Kaniars. I fear another cause of tlicse peculiarities must be the careless- 
ness of enumerators in recoivliug ca-tc. for iii a iew cases the excess of females 
is as reraarkai >lt as their defect in cfiier.-. T!ic Ajnas raiy be uitimlin this 
connection. Tliey exist ouiy in khdwa, wdiere in tiiree di-tcicts llie propor- 
tions of the sexes are sli^Iitly in favo'ur of th:- female g but iu 2 districts 
about 10 males are shown to 
females to lOOO males. T: 1- G-.u. ioa.- t 
ration, owinu' to manv Ain i femahs t-^am'enteredi a- .s,..,iicthina' elso. Lookiim 
at the Rajputs for the >:ime district-, wc find a couo-i'Icraede exco-s of females. 
In some other districts, sucu as. I'liU-u, the Rajputs hliow the -aiae tendem-v iu 
so high a degree diat age.iu tue ouiy cxpl.mrtieu is error in eiuiuieration, 
for the total of males aitli'ciuales la tim di.-tricts r; ferred to are iu noway 
abnormal. Enumerators are fre.^umniy men ci' the lowest attainments and 
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c.tuses the Ajnas to give 314 
tin- uirnt be an error iu eiimne- 
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would certainly not be critical regarding entries in the schedules, while Super- 
visors and other officials either through press of other work or lack of interest 
may have been remiss in checking returns. V\ ith this explanation, I can only 
regret the unsatisfactory results in the case of certain castes but unfortunately 
there was no remedy. 

6. ^ <’f defect offemrdes . — Tt has already been mentioned that the 
defect in the number of females in India contnists strongly with the circum- 
stances of the Briti'h Isles. The fir-t explanation that would naturally occur to 
one is the practice of female infanticide, and tliere can be no doubt that among 
certain classes, notably Rajputs, the practice was once very prevalent. AVhether 
or not it still continues to any large extent, it is hard to discover. District offi- 
cers whom I have consulted in tlie matter one and all deny the existence of 
the cnst am at the present day, though they allow that as sons are more valued 
than dane liters, less care is taken of the latter in their early years or in times 
of distress. The Medical Officer to His Highne-s the IMaharaja Sindhia on 
the other hand informs me that nearly all reports of postmcrfem examinations 
on children are of females. T he female infanticide Act is not in force in Gwalior, 
and altogether the question cannot be decided with any confidence, but my 
opinion is that the custom of actually destroying female children does not exist, 
though they may be alloived to die more frequently than males owing to neg- 
lect and other causes. This would he naturally most common in castes which 
find difficulty in providinir husbands for their daughters, and more especially 
among hypergamous castes of which there are few if any in Gwalior State, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, 

7. But thoujh female infanticide maybe very uncommon at this time, its 
prevalence in the past may have acted in another way to bring about a, prepon- 
derance of males. The destruction of female children would occur most often in 
families in which the daughters largely outnumbered the sons, while in those 
which produced a majority of sons, botli sons and daughters would be allowed to 
Uve. Hence the female-bearing famihes would tend to die out and the son-bearing 
families to survive. Mr. Ibbetson in his Report for 1881 notices this theory and 
quotes a passage from Darwin in which that great investigator expresses his 
belief in the possibility of the result under the conditions stated. 

8. After full weight has, however, been given to these considerations, it is 
still doubtful whether female infanticide would wholly account for the excess of 
males in India, for only a few castes are alleged to have practised the custom. 
What has probably contributed in an equal or even greater degree to the result 
is the high rate of mortality at the child-bearing age. The Medical Officer has 
given me some description of the obstetric methods of native midwives and of 
the treatment of wmmen at the time of child-birth. One might imagine that 
every thing is deliberately done to render the recovery of the mother impossible, 
so contrary is the system to all western notions of treatment, sanitation and 
humanity. The evil effects of the treatment would tell most severely on the 
higher classes whose mode of life is more artificial than that of the lower; not 
necessarily on the higher castes, but on those classes who are comparatively 
well-to-do and who yet employ the old methods at accouchments. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

(General Prnporfion nr the Se.re.'i, Ay Nuturul Dirislons and Cities. 



1 — Plain— 

Gwalior Prant ... 857 

II. — Plateau — Isagarh Prant ... 921 

Malwa Prant— except Amjhera... 958 

Total of Plateau .•• 033 

III. -Hilly- 

Amjliera ... 984 


Large Towns- | 

943 908 

915 897 


Lashkar 

Ujjaia 

Proportion for State 


906 


873 






Subsidiary Table IL 

Number oj Females to 1^000, Males at each age hg Natural T)icisi.ons and Hel/gions. 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Actual excess or defect of Females by Natural Dlvsions. 


Natoeal Divisioss. ! 

Number of Females in excess (+) or in defect ( — ). 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

18S1. 

1872. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I.— Plain ... Gwalior Prant ... ... 

II. — Plateau ... Isagarli Pr.mt ... ... 

ilalwa Plant except Amihera 

Total of Plateau 

III.— Hilly ... Amjhera 

GRAND TOTAL 

— 91,188 

— 36 443 

— 16,294 

— 52,737 

— 790 



• • « »t» 


— 1^4 715 

— 229,594 

— 244.C68 

i 


Subsidiary Table lY. 

Females to 1,000 males i.rder 5 {five) years old by selected castes. 


Caste. 


Hindtis - 

Eajput Thakur 

ilaratha 

Jat 

Oujar 

Aina 

Brahman, Jajotia 
„ Slirimali 

„ Shrigaur 
Galot 
Bhat 

Joshi ... 

Bania, Agarwul 
„ Oswal 
,, Malieshwari 
„ Others 
Kandhera 
Dhangar 
Sondia 
Khangar 

Jains— 

S<raogi 
Oswal 


Females to 1,0)0 
M; les. 


1 138-08 
1,288-85 
1,218-72 
912-52 
205-71 
153-66 

6,ax)-oo 

1,461-29 

600-00 

63985 

738-87 

772-04 

1,220-00 

553-26 

516-08 

652-34 

435-63 

45003 

1,016-32 

1,390-91 

2,483-78 


Caste 


Muliammadans - 
Shaikh 
Saiad 
Moghal 
Pathan 

Animists— 

Bhil 

Bhilala 

Good or Raj Gond 

Kol 

Slina 

Patiia 

Kurku 

Saharia ... 

Bharod ... 

Kotwal ... 

Eirar 
Arakh 


Females to 1,CK.'0 
ales. 


1,330-60 

642-40 

015-27 

1.425-57 

1,959 63 
766-59 
2-'S 57 


l.Olt, 47 
771-71 
500-(X) 
1,509-27 
1,000-00 
830-0-1 
so.i-oo 
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Subsidiary Table Y. 

Froportion of Sexes hy Caste. 


Castes. 

Females to 1.0:X 
Males. 

) 

Cast 

i: s . 


Females to 1,000 
Males. 

Hindus— 


Hindus— 




Ahir ... r.T 1.7 

933 91 

Dlioli 


• • • 

• » » . • 

1,095 61 

Ajna 

31116 

I'liangar 

... 

••• 

... ... 

583-26 

Bachhera ... ... 

78.519 

I'om 

... 



15152 

Barhii 

803'70 

Gadaria 

... 

... 

... •*. 

906-78 

Bagri 

9S1'78 

Gole 

... 


• • • ... 

734-28 

Bairagi ... ... 

76014 

Ghr.si 


... 

... •*» 

1,13911 

Balai or Balahar 

1.115 96 

Giijar 


... 

... 

805-08 

Bania, Aganval 

774l6 

Gusliain 

... 



645-66 

„ Oswal 

805-32 

Ilazuria 

... 

••• 


617-44 

„ Maheslnvari 

44G01 

Ilalwai 

... 


••• ... 

666-67 

„ Other Banias ... ... ... 

•555 46 

Jaga 

... 

*.» 

... 

1,325-30 

Total Eanias 

5S5 61 

1 

Jasondia 

... 


• • • ■ * . 

326-87 

Banjara 

1 

745-44 

Jat 

... 

» . • 

»»» ... 

1,011-84 

Bargunda ... ... 

1,123-84 

Jogi 

»» . 

»»« 


761-28 

Bari 

479-95 

Joshi 

... 

• .» 

... 

877-30 

Basor ... ... ... 

769-44 

Julaha 


... 

. > • • , . 

375-00 

Beldar ... ... ... 

740-16 

Kaclihi 


... 

•.« ... 

1,122-24 

Beria ... ... 

2,067-69 

Ealar 

... 

... 


914-32 

Bhami ... ... ... ... 

839-29 

Kamnigar 

... 

• • » 


500-00 

Bhand ... ... ... 

1,027-52 

Kamaria 

• •• 

• * . 

••• ... 

606-80 

Bhangi ... ... ... 

909-17 

Kamawat 

... 

••• 


1,501-86 

Bharbhunja ... 

867-49 

Kanjar 

... 

... 


310-68 

Bhat or Bai ... 

790-05 

Kasera 

... 


... ... 

607-37 

Bhoi, Dhiraar, Kir or Mallah ... 

736-35 

Kayesth 



... , , , 

745-14 

Buhra ... 

523-80 

Khangar 




1,034-22 

Brahman, Jijolia 

813-19 

Khanil 

... 

... 

... ... 

1,159-72 

„ Shrigaur 

1,038-79 

Khati.c 


... 

... , , , 

695-42 

„ Shriiiiaii 

497-94 

Khatii 

... 

... 

... 

41509 

Other Unspecified Brahmans ... 

823-74 

Kori 

... 



817-37 

Total all Brahmans 

825-60 i 

Kumahiir 

... 



1,1.36-46 

Chamar ... ... ... 

1,037-80 

Kandheia 

... 

... 

* ■ • ... 

750-85 

Cbaran 

93 79 

Kmn. i 

... 

... 


796-8.5 

Chidar ... ... 

692-61 

Ki;ri! i 




810-71 

Chubdar ... ... ... 

658-74 

l.akli- i a 


... 


910-28 

Ciihatri ... ... 

1,004-82 

Loillii 



... 

859-10 

Cniiipa 

1,308-Cl 

Lr.har 

... 

•»« 

... 

1,0.30-10 

Dakaut 

248-74 

r.nrni 

... 

••• 

.• > 

842-11 

Dangi 

762 57 

MuU.ir 


... 

... 

847-22 

Darzi ... ... ... 

846-10 

Mali 

... 

••• 

... 

1,170 96 

Dhakar ... ... 

' 808-24 

Maniliar 

... 


••• 

3,478-87 

Bhanuk ... ... 

907-81 

Mar.attia 


••• 

••• ... 

965-45 

Ifiiobi ... ... ... ... 1 

964-08 

ilirdiM 

»»• 

... 

•** ... 

913 86 


( 


) 


Co 


Si'BSiDiARY Table Y. — (Contaued). 


C A h 1 r. s , 


I 

j 

Fi T‘> 1 <'0' ' 

M.:-. 

Castes. 

Feuiaif-s t.) 1,0 )0 
11, at.,. 

Hindus— (Cj/iL'.'i'i.'t’j. 


1 


lluht; nm-?,dans— f Coi'tiri-'cJ) 


Moclii 


-■ , 

ia.l;;,. I 

a ... ... 

917.37 


... 

i 

j 

1 i a'.'J-C.! 

D'luLi ... ... 

1,090 01 

MaJhupal 


i 

x, 1 i do 

F.iijir ... ... 

lairs 12 

Nai 

•• 


SO.vll 

ilaiiiiiial ... ... ... ... 

I.O'IO-OO 

Nayak 



G.30 iX) 

-Inl.di.i 

1,039-01 

Nat 


1 

S.dTlb 

Ralinuit 

1,317-07 

Nath 

... 


03'.) 70 

K - ' li 

1,201-15 

Od 



002 22 

Kunjia 

992-70 

Paliar 



l.X,<- I SO 

LcklitTi ... ... 

946-81 

Pala 


... ^ 

509 11 

Luluir ... 


Pardhi 

... 

... 

1,210.10 

Madari 

4,81-48 

Patwa 

... 

... 

C95'‘jS 

Mirasi ... ... ... 

1,809-52 

Pirola 

... 

... 


llirza (JIugha!) 

650-89 

Rang'ava 

... 


939 3S 

Modi) 

C.555-56 

Rawdt 

... 


360-53 

Nai ... 

90,500-00 

Sadhu 

... 

... 

1.7T-3-b.l 

Nat 

903-47 

Safardai 

... 



Nilgar 


Sauia;-! 

... 


071 •7-.' 

Palhan 

958-67 

Sila'.val 

... 

... 

J,-;55-03 

Pinjara 

2,005-55 

Sikligar 

... 

... 

1,217-73 

Rangrez 

1,134-86 

Sondliia ... 

... 

... 

911 11 

Sikligar 

2,500-00 

Sunar 


... 

1,319 97 

Saved ... ... ... ... 

669-31 

Tamboli 

... 

... 

850-St 

Sliaikli ... ... ... ... 

935-43 

Teli 

... 

... 

909-31 

Sisgar 

3.666'67 

Thather.i 


... 

143-71 

Tawaif. or Randi 

2,657-14. 

Not stated Hindus 

... 

... 

3,597-19 

Teli 

742-75 

Others— 




Not stated Muhammadans ... ... 

641-80 

Sikh 

... 



Christians— 


Parsi 

... 

... 

133-33 

Eurnjieans ... ... ... ... 

1,318-84 

J&ins — 




Eurasians 

594-59 

Sarao-i 



797-51 

Native Christians ... ... 

1,480-47 

Oswal 



990-33 

Animistics— 


Not stated Jains 



823-91 

Arakh 






Bharod 

1,1? 1-33 

Muhammadans— 




Bhil ... 

901-06 

Banja.a 


... 

500-00 

Bhilala 

841-77 

Bhand 



16.’.-67 

Gond or RajgoiiJ 

931-82 

Bhaiiyi 


... 

•537-23 

Korku 

660 00 

Bhai'bhunja ... 



2 1-1 -37 

Kol 

2,250-00 

Bhattiar.i 



X> i>.h)-| lO 

Kolwal ... ,,, 

1,310-91 

Bhishti 

... 

... 

337 90 

Kirar 

8H-13 

Euhra 


... 

1,161-59 



1.001-57 

Chhipa 

... 

... 

713-33 

P.ttlia 

533-01 

Churigar 


... 

3.2(X) O') 
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The Civil Condition vf the People 

1 . Introductory . — The figures for the Civil Condition of the people are eon- 
tamed in Table VII and are probably substantially accurate. The only motive 
for falsification that occurs to me is to conceal the reproach of having a marriaire- 
able daughter unmarried, but it is probable that for this object a parent would 
sooner understate a dauyb.ter’s age than renresenr as married one Avho was 
etill a maid. At the same time it is quite likely that enumerators, being such as they 
are, may liave been at times in doubt regarding the relations of men and women 
living tcjgether after having gone through some form of marriage other than 
the regular one. The instructions were to enter such cases as married, hut they 
may not have been consistently carried out. So again other enumerators may 
Lave erred in the other direction, and recorded as marriage wdiat was not in 
any way entitled to be so called. 

2. Marriage and Cohabitation . — The principal circumstance whlcii distin- 
guishes marriage in India and in Europe is that in the latter cohabitation commences 
immediately after marriage, where as in the former country it generally does not. 
The interval between the two ceremonies varies in different cases, and is usually 
though not invariably determined by astrological considerations. Among certain 
classes it depends upon the discretion of the parents, who however, are guided in 
their decision by the propitiousness of the stars. Other classes again, such as some 
of the Dakhani Brahmans and the Marathas, commence married life as soon as the 
bride attains maturity. Even when a second ceremony is necessary, called gauna 
or muklaica, it does not invariably mark the beginning of married life. Among 
Muhammadans again the case is somewhat different. They usually many after 
both parties have attained maturity, hence cohabitation begins at once as with 
Europeans. Thus the life of a Hindu girl may for a considerable interval after 
marriage undergo practically no change, and this consideration must give us pause 
in drawing conclusions as to the period at which real married life begins, but I 
believe that enquiries on the subject at the time of enumeration would not be 
well received, 

3. Restrictions on and Inducements to Marriage . — The restrictions on marriage 
are chiefly connected with the endogamous and exogamous rules of caste which are 
noticed in Chapter YIIL, but it may be laid down as an axiom that the chief end of 
the Indian parent is to marry his sons and daughters. The obligation in the 
case of the son is less strong and amounts to an important duty, but to possess a 
nubile unmarried daughter is a reproach. In some castes the difficulty of finding 
husbands leads to evil results, for a father, rather than keep an unmarried adult 
daughter, will accept any husband for her, a course which must frequently end 
in misery. For these reasons, added to the existence of celibate orders, we shall 
expect to find a far greater number of unmarried males than females. 

In addition, however, to rules of exogamy and endogamy, the prohibition 
of the re-marriage of widow's may be counted «s an iraportmt restriction. This 
cu.-tmn prevails only in the higher castes, and it might be expected that the rule 
Would bo relaxed with the advauee ofcdiuation. Movements are on foot in parts 
of India for the l eiiioval of the disability, but their effects have not, so far as I can 
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iearn, been felt in Gwalior. On the contrary, there is a tendency among tha 
lower castes to adopt the custom of prohibition in the hope of raising their social 
status, and even Mohammadans now look with disfavour on widow marriage. 
With men the case is the reverse. W idowers are expected to re-marry in nearly 
all castes. In reference to special customs wdiich must limit the number of 
marriages, the Chaube Brahmans may be mentioned. They can oidy enter into 
marriage contracts by the exchange system, that is, if A wants to marry his son 
to a daughter of B. he must be able to give a daughter in marriage to li’s son. 
Thus it often happens that members of this caste remain bachelors to a compara- 
tively late age. 

4. Pob/gamij and Polyandry . — As regards this State there is little to be 
said on these subjects. Hindus are permitted to have more than one wife, 
as are Mohammedans and Jains, but the practice of polygamy is not at all 
general, so far as 1 can ascertain, the fact being that most people cannot afford the 
luxury. Animistic trilie.s as a rule permit the po.ssession of more than one wife, 
but where the privilege i.s made use of, it will probably be found that the first 
wife iobarren,or that the man wants another pair of hands to work for him. 
Subsidiary Table Xo. VIII fully bears out these remarks. They certainly serve 
to prove that poh-gamy is very rare. 

As top'H andry, I have been able to hear of no class among whom it is 
permitted even including animists. 


5. Civil Condition in Giraiior *. — Taking the State as a whole, we find tliat 
among males, infant marriage is practised to an extremely limited extent, and 
even up to the age of 15 the great majority are still in single blessedness. From 
this period the run on the matrimonial market evidently begins, for, whereas 
from birth to the age of 15 the benedicts and widowers number under 400 

per 10,000 of the populitian, between 15 and 40 th.ey amount to well over 
3,000. Yet even then tvhat seems surprising is that so many as 1277 should 
remain unmarried up to this late period, while a not inconsiderable number 
appear never to maiTy at all. 


As to females, it cannot be said that the figitre.s show any wide prevalence 
of infant marriage, and, though the average at each period is higher than in 
the case of males, it would seem that women generally postpone the responsibilities 
of marriage till after the age of 15. Then nearly all marry, but in process of 
time death's ‘dcy hand” removes the life partners of many, wdio thenceforward- 
aie torbiddeu by the stern law of caste to enter again the married state, 
except when they belong to castes whose ruk.s are more indulgent. 


6, Civil Condition of the Sexes compared . — Subsidiary Table II clearly 
exhibits the large divergence between the ratios of males and females in connec- 
tion with Civil Condition. At every age we find a much larger proportion 
of married females than of married malc.s, from -which we may infer both 
that they are on the whole married earlier, and tliat comparatively few remain 
eventually unmarried. Above the age of 4() there are o unmarried males to eac.fi 
single female. 
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It 13 of course to be expected that the females in the category of wido-vred 
should largely outnumber the males, partly owing to their relatively greater 70— 1— ll. 
longivity, * and partly to the prohibition of re-marriage. 

Thus throughout the whole of life there are more than 2 widows to 
every widower, while in its closing years the proportion rises to about 4 to i. 

7. Civil Condition in Natural Divisions . — 1 proceed to notice a few points 
relating to civil condition in the 3 natural divisions though I do not profess 73 — vi. 
tx) account for all the differences. For all ages together the plain country 
contains the largest proportion of unmarried and the smallest of married males; 
in the hilly country the reverse is the case, while the plateau holds an interme- 
diate position. The widowed, however, of both sexes show a larger number 
in the latter division, a circumstance which may be accounted for by the severe 
famines which have occured in that area. 


When we turn to the female figure we find the plain exhibiting the highest 
proportion of married and therefore the lowest of unmarried, the plateau again 
taking the middle place. The theory may be hazarded, though not with complete 
confidence, that, as Gw.dior Praut coi! tains a relativcdy large urban population 
among whom polygamy is more prevalent than in rural areas, the comparatively 
large nurnoer of married females may be thus explained. Perhaps this idea also 
finds confirmation in the fact that in the two parrs of the plateau region, Malwa, 
which has the larger urban population, surpa -es Lagarb in the niim’jer of 
married women. It is true that the proportion of married females is greater 
in the hilh" tract which has no t.awns than in Malwa, but we have seen that 
the i-atio of married men is highest in the hilly country. 

Takins:ci\il condition at different as'es. we observe tiiat earlv marriatre, 
that is, under the age of 10, for borli sexes, is also commonest in the hillv district 
of Amjhei'a but as stare! in the iutroducrior., I liave verv little confidence in 
the Am jhera figures •aid do not found any conclusions on then. In some cases 
the returns were obviously and glaringly wrong. 

8. Civil condition in di/srenc rCi:!:i'.-is . — Tne most noticeable point in the 
Hindu firuves is the great diirerence iu t’nc prop-iriion of married males and females 
respectively in the diifererit divi.dons, specially in the earlier periods of life. The 
fio-ure for married females from 0-10 in the Isagarh Prant of the Plateau is 

O 

eo small that there is strong suspicion of its incorrectness owing to ignorance 
or error on the part of the enumerators, while the figure for the hilly country 
seems unduly high. It, certainly, is strange that Amjhera should have six married 
women to each married man, while Isagarh has two married men to each married 


woman. 

Similar peculiarities appear in all religions, and civil conditions. I would 
draw attention, for instance, to the married figures of Mohammedans in Amjhera 
the hilly district, for the age period 0-10. This huge proportion of married females 
to m-iies is due to a circumstance at cue ei:a of para 7 ci tnis section, 

Ao-ain. the widowed iMohaminadans of Gwalior Prant at ages 0-10 are as 31 
females to one male. It happens that only 4 uiuU n are ivc.ial,.! us widowd 


Vide f Lapter i\ s<-.-uou I para. 7 
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against 189 females, hence the divergence. I might give t)ther insruiices, ImiL ;i 8 
no explanation occurs to me beyond possible error in the work of the enumera- 
tors, peshaps these will suffice. 

With regard to marriage I am of opinion, that the influence of the 
Hindus is so powerful that all other religions tend to approximate to their ii'^age.-. 
This is specially evident in the ratio of widows to widowers. It will he observed 
that all through life in all rehgions the former far outnumber the latter — a proof- 
that prohibition of widow marriage is a spreading and increasing practice, though 
only among the higher castes of Hindus it is enjoined as an authoritative rule. 

9. Civil Condition in two large towns . — In the Subsidiary Tables appended to 
this section, I have included statistics for the two large towns of Lashkar and 

70 — 76 — I— VII. Ujjain. As compared with the figure for the whole State they show a some- 

what greater prevalence of polygamy and a larger number of bachelors, but 
the difference is not so marked as might have been expected. In the two 
towns themselves, however, some curious divergences are observable. Among 
the Hindus of Ujjain, early marriage among females would appear to be far 
more prevalent than among the same class in Lashkar, while on the other 
hand married Jain females under 10 in the northern town are as 2 to 1 when 
compared with those of Ujjain. Again, the remai’kable contrast in the animi- 
stic figures for the two towns is noteworthy as indicating that a much larger 
proportion of these tribesmen take up their permanent residence in Ujjain 
than in Lashkar, for while the females of each civil condition in the first bear 
a high ratio to the males, the number in the second is altogether insignificant. 

71— in. . C?t;i7 a/ 'I have prepared Subsidiary Table 

No. Ill for 1901, but no figures are available for comparison with previous 

censuses. I therefore append it only in case it may be of use on any future 
occasion. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Distributmi of 10,000 of each Sex by age and Civil Condiiion, 




-Males. 

Females. 

Aac. 


rnr:,.rr!”d. 

M.irrieJ, 

Widowed. 

1 

Unmarrid. 

1 

MarrieA 

1 

! 

la-iwed. 

1 i 

1 

1' 

! 


5 

6 

I 7 

0~ 5 


1 

1 

i'Gl 1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

809 

20 

i 

1 o 

1 

5—10 

1 

• • • j 

1.130 1 

70 

i 4 

920 

1 -1 -■» ' 

Ido 

' y 

1 

10—15 

... 

! J’‘»2 1 

' 

i 15 

302 1 

460 

b’J 

15-40 

... 

1.277 

2,044 

358 

695 

3,377 

i O<0 

•iO and over 

\ 

i 

1 

1,125 

‘ 450 

42 

809 

j 1 337 

Total 

... 5 

1 

4 661 i 

1 

' 4.510 

829 

i 

1 2.957 1 

1 

i 

4 553 j 

i 

; 2.180 


Subsidiary Table 11. 

Disiribation by Civil Condition and main-age 2 '>eriods oj 10,000 of each sex. 


A.6B. 

USII ALLIED. 

MaE-'IIED. 

Vv'iDOIVED. 

Fem.ai e? PKr. l.O'Xi ilAi.Es. 

1 

MaO-^. : rcumk-^. 

j 

5Iq!cs. 

rerraks. 

ikiks. 

i 

Fei'.iuleH. j 1 umarried. 

! 

1 

Mari’iai. 

Widowed. 

1 

I 

2 ; 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 S 

i 

G 

10 


0— 5 

... 

961 

i 1 

i 

1 

899 

1 

n 

2? 

1 

3 

i 

848 

2,487 

3,211 

5—10 


1 

i 

i 

921 

i 

76 1 

j 

123 

4 

8 

758 

1,4G7 

2,039 

10—15 

... j 

1 

r.0i:4 1 

i 

! 3?2 

1 

2S4 1 

1 

460 

l 

16 1 

1 

32 

347 

1,467 

1 

1.816 

15—40 

... 

1.277 

Cv'> 

I 

.*>(•' o 

6..} i i 

S59 I 
1 

i 75./ 

i 

493 

1,040 

1,906 

40 and over 

* * * 

2!i) 

1 

1 

l.l''5 

i 8t;9 

449 

t 

181 

C49 

2,794 

All ages 

• •• 

4,661 
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Subsidiary Table III. 

Distribution by Civil Condition and main- age jieriods of 10,000 of each sex at the last three Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Distribution by main-age periods of 10,000 of each Civil Condition. 
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Subsidiary Table T. 

Distribution by Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex for each mainage periods, 











Subsidiary Table VI. 

PropoTtion of the Se.ree hj Civil Condition for TTindus hj Natural Divisions, 






















Subsidiary Table YL— (Continued). 

rrop-n doYi of the Se.ve^ by Ciril Condition for Jains by Natural Divisions. 
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Subsidiary Table 'VI.— {Continued). 

Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition for Christians by Natural Dioisl 
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Subsidiary Table VII. 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Education. 

Education in GicaTior State . — Though the figures for literacy cannot 
^ith any useful result be compared with those of the Educational Department, 
yet it may be of interest to give a short account of the progress of Education 
in the Gwalior State. No information is forth-coming before the year 1846, 
and there appear to have been no State Schools previous to that date, though 
a few private schools may have existed ; therefore State-supported education 
may be said to date from that year, the third of the reign of the late Maharaja 
Jiyaji Rao, who was at the time a minor, the administration being carried on by 
j» Council of Regency. In 1816-47 a school was opened in the house of a 
Sardar called Dadd Khasaiwala in Chhatri Bazar, La'^hkar, but no paoticulars of 
it are extant. In 185 1-55 vernacular Schools were established in certain districts 
at an expenditure of Rs. 4380 per annum, while the Lashkar School at this time 
cost Rs. 4810. There is no record of the number of pupils. In December 1857 
the number of pupils throughout the State was 2653. In 1860, His Highness 
having now attained his majorit}’, the expenditure was increased to Rs. 17,517. 
A further increase to the Budget up to Rs. 22,980 was made in 1861-62. In 
1863 an Educational Department was formed under Sir Michael Filose K. S. S. 
as Director of Education, who found the Lashkar School located in a large stable 
in the town. All improvements possible within the allotment were then carried 
out. It appears that English instruction was first introduced into the Lashkar 
School as early as 1854, but it was for many years of a very elementary descrip- 
tion. The other departments of the institution provided for tuition in Marathi, 
Hindi, Vedic lore and astrology. 

2. We may now pass over some years of slow and uneventful progress 
till the death of the Chief in 1886, when a Council of Regency was appointed 
to administer the State during the minority of the present Maharaja, Madho 
Rao Sindhia G. C. S. 1. Nawab Ghulam Ahmad Khan Ahmadiwas appointed 
Member of Council for Education, who at the request of Sir Lepel Griffin, Agent 
to the Governor General for Central India raised the status of the Lashkar School 
to the High Standard. From this time education both in English and Indian 
languages made considerable strides, English Schools being opened at some of 
the District towns, and numerous primary schools in villages. In 1S9L there 
were in all 143 Schools throughout the State, including the two lagre institutions 
at Lashkar and Ujjain which had in 1890 been affiliated to the Allahabad 
University up to the B. A. Standard. 

In 1894 His Highness, being IS years of age, reeeived powers of adminis- 
tration and the Conncil of Regency was dissolved, upon which the present 
writer was appointed Inspector-General of Education. There being now two 
Colleges with High Schools attached and 16 Anglo- Yernacular Schools be- 
sides about 170 village schools, endeavours were made to increase the number 
of the primary venacular institutions with the result that in 1901 there were in 
all 353 schools supported by the State at a cost Rs. 2,27,661, including adminis- 
tration and inspection, with 17,612 pupils of all grades. I may mention that 
the Colleges at Lashkar and Ujjain are now provided with noble buildings 
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called respectively Victoria College after Her late ^lajcsty, and MadhaA’a College 
after His Highness the Maharaja. 

3. In addition to these ordinary educational institutions His Highness had 
eeveral schools opened for special purposes. Tlie year 181*5 saw the eonunence- 
nient of the Service School for the training of young men for the Revenue and 
other departments of the State. Most of the pupils are Marathas, one main 
object being to fit this class for State employment. To supplement the Service 
School, a miniature Subat or district was formed close to Lashkar, Avhere stu- 
dents were drafted for practical training in Revenue and Police Avork previous 
to obtaining regular appointments. 

A special school was also opened in 1898 for young Sardars, on the lines 
of a Rajkumar College, which has turned out an admirable institution. It is 
now attended by about 40 young gentlemen, including not only Maratha Sar- 
dars, but also a few young Rajputs from the petty States subsidiary to Gwalior. 

The next special school to be started was the -Military School to provide 
education for youths destined for commissions in the State Army. 

To these may be added a type- writing class attached to the Victoria College 
for teaching clerks the use of t}'pe-writing machines in aU Head OfiSces. 

4. No account of education would be complete without mention of female 
education. Up to the year 1897 there was no Glrla’ School in Gwalior., d he 
first was opened at Ujjain and is now a flomishlngl institution with some 238 
pupils. The Maharani’s Girls’ School at Lashkar was commenced soc:» after 
and is now the largest of its kind in the State. A few small Girls’ Schools have 
also been started at the Head Quarters of certain districts, and quite recently a 
new school for Sardar’s daughters has been inaugurated by Her Highness the 
Maharani Sahibah. The total number of girls on the rolls was 837 in 1901. 

A. Of priAmte schools outsideLashkar I have little information. A few of 
these do exist in towns throughout the State, but the instruction is extremely 
elementary. In Lashkar, howeA'er, there are no less than 44 private Schools 
with a roU of 995 pupils, ia which elementary Hindi, Marathi, Urdu, Sanskrit 
and MarAA'ari are taught. 

6. The Figures Considered Generally . — The foregoing account of Educa* 
tlon in this State, though showing considerable progress in recent years, Avill 
probably haA’e prepared the reader not to expect a very high average of literacy as 
recorded in the Census figures.. These figures themselves, though giving a fair 
general idea of the spread of education, must not altogether be relied on when 
different parts of the State are compared. Particularly I must reiterate a warn- 
ing already given against trusting those for the hiUy district of Amjhera. These 
are so unsatisfactory that I shall as far as possible avoid alluding to them. The 
principal cause for doubt in respect of Education statistics lies of course in the 
different ideas of the local Census officers, Charge Superintendents, Supervisors 
and especially Enumerators, as to what constitutes literacy, and in the varying 
amount of care with which the inquiries are made, for however plain the instruc- 
tions may be, they are sure to be variously interpreted, and men will always 
differ also in the degree of conscientiousness with wdiich they carry out orders. 
For instance, it is probable that many persons who can only read Avere recorded 
as literate, though the test of literacy was clearly declared to be ability to read 
and write some language. So much being promised, we find that 24 souls out 
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of every thousand of tlie population are classed as literate. Since 7 per mille 
are shown as literate between the ages 0-10, vre may conclude first that a fair 
proportion begin such Education as they acquire at that early age, and secondly 
that learners have been, in some cases at least, classed as literate. The next two 
periods 10-15 and 15-20 show a great advance from 7 to 31 and 40 repectively, 84 — 1 . 
these being the usual school going years, but in the period 20 and over there 
is again a drop to 26 per mille, from which it w'ould appear that after the age 
of 20 few learn to read and write. Another probable reason for the low 
average at the higher ages is the comparatively recent introduction of anything 
like an Educational system. The elder generation are naturally almost wholly 
uneducated, but the greater opportunities now available for the rising generation 
ought to make a great difference in these figures at the next Census. 

7. Education in the two Sexes . — The Education figures for the two sexes 
read very curiously when compared with a country like England where the ratio 
ol literates in either differs little. Here on the other hand, whereas 44 males in 

lOOU can read and write, these accomplishments are only possessed by one female.' 84—1. 

To any one 'who has even a slight acquaintance with this country, the contrast 
is not surprising. There is still a strong feeling in some Quarters against 
female education, and in others it is looked upon as unnecessary and useless. 

It has been mentioned in the 1st pai-a. of this Chapter that up to 1897, there 
■was no State school for girls throughout the Gwalior territory, and the one 
mission school which was opened at Ujjain did not succeed. 

8. Education in Towns .* — The state of education in towns forms a some- 
what strong contrast to the figures just dealt with. The proportion of literates 

1000 of the mban population is 176‘74 among males, and 5‘78 among 
females, a rate four times as high for the former and five times as high for the lat- 
ter as that prevailing in the State as a whole. The towns of Gwalior Prant show 
the highest average for males, while those of Malwa Prant bear the palm for 
females. It is curious that Isagarh Prant, r. hich is educationally a very backward 
division, should excel Malwa in its population of male urban literates, for Malw’a 
contains the large town of Ujjain, one of the centres of learning in the State, 
but it would seem that nearly all the education in Isagarh is in the towns. 

Between 9 and 10 persons per thousand of the urban population are literate 
in English, a rate 6 times as high as that for the whole State. Here again the 
towns of the Northern Division take the lead in respect of males, but Malwa has 
a slight advantage in respect of females. 

In the matter of education by age the figures follow the same course as they 8^, se— ]I. 
do for the whole State, that is, they rise up to the period 15-20 and then begin to 
decline. This rule applies equally to English education, and to main religions. 

Urban population affords a better basis for comparing Hindus with other 
religions in the matter of education, than the whole population of the State, 
for the latter includes the vast agricultural classes, who are nearly all Hindus 
and generally uneducated. In Towns, however, Hindus and others meet on 
more equal terms, and accordingly we find the former, though still far behind " 

the Jains, yet rather superior to the Muhammadans in the ratio of literacy as 
regards the male sex. In female education they appear to be backw'ard even 

* The figures dealt with io this paragraph are for all places classed as towoa throughout Gwalior 
teyitory. 
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S;., So— n. towns. But when we look at English, the Hind us show a higher ratio than 

either Jains or Muhammadans, and here their women too leave their rivals of 
other faiths far behind. 

Among Christians the ratio for males and 'females approaches nearer to 
equality than among other religions, a fact for which there are obvious reasons, 
given in a subsequent paragraph. 

Animistic children in towns are apparently quite illiterate, no persons of 
-this persuasion being returned as literate under the age of 20, and so for English 
education, all who possess any claim to it live in rural areas, for not a single 
English knowing animist is recorded in the Towns. 

9. Literacy in dijferent Languages . — The Principal languages used for 
educational purposes in Gwalior are Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, and En<>lish, Of 
these the vast majority of people who learn to read and write, use Hindi and natu- 
rally so, for Hindi or some dialect of it is the tongue almost universally spoken 
throughout the State. Lrdu is employed by most classes of Muhammadans, 

to some extent by the higher classes of Hindus and officials. Judicial records are 
kept in this language and it shares with English and Marathi the honour of 
being an official language. Marathi is the tongue of the ruling race in Gwalior 
Si— T State and of the large number of Deccani Pandits who have always acted as 

officials and clerks under tha Maratha rulers. English is altogether an exotic 
in this territory and as yet has not made extensive progress. The knowledge 
of Engliih is not an indispensable qualification for even high employment, 
most of the official proceedings being conducted in an Indian vernacular. 
Hence it will be observed that a very small percentage of the people are literate 
in any language but Hindi. Of the languages included under others, the most 
largely used is Gujarati, which is the native tongue of the Muhammadan 
traders known as Bohras of whom there is a considerable population in some 
of the towns of Mai wa. 

10. Literacy in Religions . — Hindi has been seen to be the tongue most 
largely professed by the literate portion of the Gwalior population, being used 
by the Hindus who are in an overwhelming majority, but when the various 
religions are examined, the Hindus generally take a low place in the scale of 
literacy as compared with the followers of other religions. Christians, though 
few in number, take the highest place in point of education which is easily 
accounted for by the fact that a considerable proportion of them arc Europeans 
and Eurasians, and Native Christians, being usually attached to missions, are 
as a rule given the elements of education. The superiority of the females in 

sr, this respect as compared with other religions is even more marked than that 

of the males. The languages commonly learned by them are Hindi and English. 
Among followers of Indian religions, the Jains head the list by a large margin 
at all ages, and this is not wonderful since most of them belong to the mercan- 
tile classes, to whom a knowledge of reading and writing is essential. They 
chiefly learn Hindi, but have in addition a character and language peculiar to 
themselves called Marwari. There is, however, a remarkable contrast between 
the male and female figures of the Jains. Whereas the proportion of their 
literate males far exceeds that of the Mohammadans, the latter bear the palm in 
r«^ard to females.. Similarly, in the matter of English education, the Jains 
are be.hind both M hammadans and Hindus. It would appear from these facta 
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that they care to acquire only sufficient knowledge for the conduct of their busi* 

nc^s and leave higher education severely alone. There are of course exceptions, 

and 1 know Jains who have taken honours at College, but these generally follow s 5 . sij— n. 

occupations other than mercantile. Next to the Jains stand the Muhammadans 

after whom come the Hindus. The low position of the last does not necessarily 

imply that unlike most parts of India the Hindus of Gwalior are behind the 

Muhammadans in the pursuit of learning. It must be borne in mind that 

Hindus include the vast agricultural population which is notoriously illiterate 

as well as many tribes which might be, and indeed at the last Census Avere, 

<'alled Auirnists, among whom education is virtually unknown. The Animists, 
as was to be expected, occupy by a long way the lowest position of all religions 
it; tlie matter of Education. Still even among them a few can read and write 
and here and there some are found with a knowledge of English. The latter 
belong principally to the tribes of Kirars and Minas, who live a good deal 
among Hindus. 

11. Education in Xuturil Divisions — The smaller the areas and the po- 
]>'ilattoiis dealt with, the less confidence can one feel in making comparisons 
of statistics, for relatively slight errors and the idiosyncrasies of officials in 
different localities have a proportionately larger disturbing effect. On tbe 
Avhole, however, tbe hilly tract, the figures for Avhich are inexplicable, beitu’- 
omitted, the Gwalior Prant, or plain country shows a higher percentage c£ li- 
teracy than the plateau region, though the Malwa portion of the latter runs it so-.m i rv. 
very close. The Isagarh Prant is a large, sparsely populated and generallv 
backward region, whereas the Gwalior and Malwa Prants both contain large 

towns and are in every way more advanced. Though the average of literate-^ 
in English is A'ery small, the plain country again takes the first place. It i^ 
remarkable that the two parts of the plateau should be nearly equal in res- 
pect of English, and I am inclined to suspect that the Census Officers in Malwa 
must have been more strict in their judgment of literacy than their compeers in 
Isagarh. It is Avorth noting that not a single female is returned as knowing 
English in the hilly tract. 

The different religions follow the same order in the Natural DiAusions 
in the State as a whole, and since tbe same peculiarities are discernible, it !-> 
not necessary to discuss them in detail. I may, hoAvever, mention 
here an interesting experiment in Education carried out by order of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Siudliia, near the town of Mungaoli in the Isagarh Prant 
a small settlement has been formed of Moghias and Bagries, tAVO criminal tribe> ss -iii i v 

Avho have been responsible for much violent crime in this State. Orders have 
been given to send as many as possible of the boys in their little village to the 
district School at Mungaoli and some 23 boys noAv attend. It is too early to 
judge of results yet, but the younger generation of these turbulent tribes mav 
Icarii the uses of honesty and order by association A\ ith boys of other classes and 
by the peaceful pursuit of knowledge. 

1 2. Education among the selected Castes, Races and Tribes . — Imperial Tabl-' 

IX gives the figures of Literacy for those castes selected for separate compila- eu-ei— 
tion. The list was decided by the Agent to the GoA'enior-General in Central 
India on the advice of the Census Superintendevit, but for Gwalior it is nor 
altogether suitable, and I should have been inclined to substitute others in cer- 
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tain cases were it not for the conditions under wliich tlie Census of the Suite 
has been carried out. Table IX is interpreted by Subsidiary Table \ attach- 
ed to this chapter, from which the relative literacy of the selected castes and 
the relative prevalence of different languages among them can be seen at a 
ulatice. Tlie caste which shows on the whole the hiiihest rate of literacv is 
the Banias, but two points are worthy of notice among them, vi:. the large 
A iiriation between one sub-caste and another and the extremely small jiropor- 
lion of literate females. There is no caste which seems to show rpiite such 
poor results in the latter respect, a fact which admits of the same explana- 
I ion as the low rate of literacy among Jain females already noticed.* It 
was a surprise to me to find so large a population of literates among the 51a- 
rathas both males and females, who are generally considered to be indifferent 
to education, but the fact is that most of them live in towns and though 
many can read and write, they seldom persue their education to a high stan- 
dard. The Rajputs who belong generally to the agricultural class are in edu- 
cation behind the Marathas and the same may be said of the other military 
agricultural classes such as Jats and Gujars. 

The selected Brahman sub-castes, Jajotia, Shrimali and Shrigaur, though 
showing a respectable proportion of literate males, do not in my opinion give 
a fair idea of education in this class, for in school of all kinds throughout 
the State, especially elementary institutions in villages, the Brahmans share 
wi h Banias a virtual monopoly of the pupils. On the other hand, they 
resemble the mercantile class in the backwardness of education among females. 

Among the lower selected castes the Ivanderas, Dbangars, Sondias and 
Khangars, literacy is almost non-existent. 

Compared with the Hindus the Muhammadan races make a very respect- 
able show. The Saiads take the first place among their co-religionists as to 
both males and females, but neither Saiads, Shaikhs, Moghals or Pathans seem 
to encourage female education to any considerable extent. 

Of the 12 selected animistic tribes, only 4 show any signs of education. 
Those holding this proud distinction are the Kirars, Jlinas, Saharias and 
Bhils, among whom there are even a few literate females. Their superiority 
over the remaining tribes is probably due to a larger association with Hindus 
and other higher races. 

I have already dealt with the literary languages in use in Gwalior State 
and anything that might be said here would be hut a repetition of ray former 
remarks. Except among the iluhammadans, who learn Urdu, and the 5Iara- 
rhas, whose native tongue is ilarathi, Hindi is the almost universal language 
for education purposes. English is chiefly confined to the Marathas, 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Joshis, 5Iuhamraafans, and Jains, but even among the 
four Animistic tribes above mentioned, a tiny fraction, is returned as literate 
in this language- 

S :e iM'.xi 9 uf tiiid clKipfer. 
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Subsidiary Table II. (Cootinueu) 
Muhammadans. 
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Subsidiary Tables III and IV. (Continukd.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LANGUAGES OF THE PEOPLE- 

1. CUissificalion of the Languages . — English included, thirty-six languages 
are returned as spoken in Gwalior State (vide Imperial Table X and Subsidiary 
Table I), but this list would have to be considerably lengthened if all dialects 
were included and if the people could give a name to all the dialects they speak, iqq 
A s it is, though the Census returns afford a basis on which to proceed for a com- 
pleti enaoieration of languages, they are neither complete nor unimpeachable. 

A minute linguistic survey, such as is now being carried out under the orders 
of the Government of India, can alone check and rectify them. For example, 
when we find languages of the same name in different and distant districts, we 
may suspect that they belong to distinct groups, but only actual comparison 
can determine the point. To take one instance out of many, the term Bagri is 
applied to a branch of Rajasthani and also to a gipsy language, but both are 
entered under one head, and we can only conjecture that as Nimach is near 
Rajputana, the Rajasthani dialect is spoken in that district. Of course, an 
examination of the two languages would clear up the point, but I have not had 
time to enter into these particulars, and can only suppose that no distinction 
was made between one Bagri and another. 

I do not purpose to treat of the philological peculiarities of the languages 
spoken in the State as I have not been able to examine them with any minuteness, 
but my office has submitted to the officer-in-charge of the Linguistic Survey 
specimens of the various dialects, which may be useful in compiling results for the 
whole of India. The tree accompanying this Chapter will show the affinities 
of the different languages and dialects as far as possible according to 
Mr. Grierson’s classification. In treating of each group I shall begin with 
those of least importance and spoken by the fewest persons and proceed from 
them to those that are more widely prevalent. 

2. Foreign Languages . — To begin with the languages alien to the coun- 
try and spoken only by a few persons, we have English, belonging to the 

Indo-European family and Arabic to the Semitic, and next the Dravidian 
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languages of Southern India, Telinga and Tamil. The Iranian branch of the 

Aryan Sub-family is represented by Balochi and Pashto. 

3. Minor Indian Languages . — But it is with the Indian branch of the 
Aryan tongue that we are almost entirely concerned, though some of its sub- 
divisions touch Gwalior very slightly. The two representatives of the Eastern 
group are Bengali and Purbi, of which the first is a foreign language used 
only by the few Bengalis employed in the State, and the second the language 
spoken in the east of the North-Western Provinces. Naipali and Pahari of fhc 
Northern group and Panjabi and Gurmukhi of the AVestern group are like- 
wise foreign to Gwalior. 

4. South Western Group . — The South Western Group has but one 
representative in Gwalior State, but that is an important one more on account 
of the classes w'hose parent tongue it is than of their numbers. I refer to 
Marathi, perhaps the most direct and most unadulterated descendant of 
Sanskrit that India possesses. While Urdu and Hindi follow the example of 
Persian in having only 2 genders, Marathi has retained all three, and its inflcc- 
tion-s and grammar generally arc much more elaborate than those of it.s com- 
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peers of the North. It is strictly speaking foreign to this part of India, but 
I include it among vernaculars because it is habitually spoken by the ruling 
race of Gwalior and by the majority of the administrative class, the Dakhani 
Brahmans, who are invariably attached to Maratha principalities. It is, more- 
over, the language in which most of the official correspondence is conducted, 
and holds in fact a position in this State similar to that of English in the 
Indian Empire. The close connection maintained by the Marathi speaking 
population with their old home in the Deccan tends to preserve its distinctive 
character, but naturally the proximity of Hindustani influences [to some 
extent its vocabulary, and accordingly we find many Persian words employed 
both colloquially and in official documents. I am told by purists from the 
Deccan that up country Marathi is to some extent corrupt. 

5. Western Group. Jtajasthani . — The Western Group of Indian lan- 
guages, however, claims the great majority of the forms of speech current in 
this territory. 

Gujerathi is an importation from the South and is confined to one or two 
classes, such as Bobras, who were originally immigrants from Gujerat, but the 
Rajasthani dialects prevail over the whole of Malwa. I have already alluded 
to the ambiguous nature of the term Bagri, but I have classed it entirely 
under Rajasthani, as the greater number of persons who use it belong to 
Nimach district. Shekhawati ought probably to be included in Bagri and the 
position of Gujari is doubtful. Other dialects of minor importance as regards 
the numbers who use them are Mewati, Nimari, Haroti and Haroti Sipari 
Sondwari and Marwari, These are closely related to each other as well as to 
Malwi, the special and almost universal language of Malwa. It has the alter- 
native designations of Rangri and Ahiri, both of which differ in some parti- 
culars from Mai \vi. Rangri is the form spoken by the Rajputs and Ahiri that 
used by ihe Ahirs in the district of Bajrangarh. So far as I see this 
language is also allied to Hindi and differs from it chiefly in certain 
inflections, 

6, Western Group. Western Hindi . — But the Western Hindi set of 
languages are the tongues par excellence of the Gwalior State, That widely 
spread speech the Brij Bhasha has two representatives the Jadowati and the 
Sikarwari, both confined mainly to the northern districts. Hindustani or Urdu 
is the lingua franca of India, and though not spoken in its purest form claims 
a considerable population in all parts of Gwalior, though more especially as 
might be expected in the north. Bundeli with its dialects is the most widely 
spoken language in the whole of the territory, and is closely allied to Hindi. Its 
dialects are Tawarghari or Bhadauri, Banwari, Sahara! and Bhilali. Mr. Grier- 
son identifies the last two, but I have kept them separate, because it appears from 
the Census figures that Bhilali is confined almost entirely to Amjhera district, 
which is the Bhil country^while Sahara! is spoken chiefly in the Sheopur districts 
where the greatest number of Saharias are found. I suggest that perhaps the 
Bhil language of Central India is called Bhilali and the language of the Rajputana 
Bhils is called Bhili. As for the Saharias, I am informed that they are in the 
habit of adopting the language of the people in whose neighbourhood they live 
with certain variations due probably to their isolated manner of life. 
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7. Dislrihutlon of Languages.— In dealing with the distribution of the 
languages above described according to Mr. Grierson’s classification, it will be 
most convenient to take them in groups, to examine first the locality of their 
greatest prevalence and then to observe how they spread to others, I shall, how- 
ever, omit all mention of those which appear to be insignificant. A language 
<ioes not necessarily come under this description because it is spoken by fevv per- 
son.-, for Its piesence may indicate a settlement of foreigners who retain their 
ov n .anguage and customs. Such a language is an interesting phenomenon 
and w oi thy of notice, but where it is only thinly scattered over a large area- 
it may be disregarded. 

8 Dtsit ibiitiOTi of Foi etQTi atid ^ttiOT LaTiptiages,~^ A. very few words 
V ill suffice on this subject. Two hundred and fifty-three persons claim 
English as their mother tongue, all of whom are Europeans and Eurasians 
chieliy in the service of the State. They are wholly confined to a few of the 
lu-incipal towns in the State, and almost exclusively to the town of Lashkar, 
the Cantonment of Morar and the town of Ujjaiq. The next language I shall 
mention under this head is Pushto, which is spoken by 664 persons chiefly 
males. The majority live in Malwa and the largest number is found in the 
Mandsaur district, though there is a slight sprinkling of them throughout 
the State. Some may be recent settlers, others descendents of the Pathana 
who served among the Pindaris or in the Maratha armies. Gujerati, thoutr’a 
a foreign tongue in these territories, is of interest as being that used by the class 
of Muhammadan traders known as Bohras, Nearly one-fourth of the population 
of the town of Ujjain consists of this class, who are an enterprising and well-to-do 
community. More than half of the speakers of Gujerati reside in the Malwa 
Prant, and most of these in Ujjain and Mandsaur, while about one-fifth are found 
ill Gwalior Prant, chiefly in the town of Lashkar, and a few in Isagarh. They 
are however, to some extent distributed over the whole State even in the remote 
district of Sheopur. 

9. Distribution of Marathi . — Under the South Western Group we have 
5Iaratlii, This, being asaiieady stated tlie official language, and beino* spoken 
only by the Maratha ruling race and the Dakhni Pandits, is found almost wholly 
in towns and head quarters of districts or perganas. As might be expected its 
centre is at the Capital, and accordingly in Gird district 1,098 out of 10,600 
inhabitants use Marathi as their mother tongue, where as only 2 other districts 
Bhind and Ujjain have as much as one-tenth of this average. At Lashkar, the 
the capital of the State, reside His Highness the Maharaja and family and all 
the gi-eat Sardars or Nobles, most of whom are Marathas ; here also are located 
the Central Offices of every department, a large proportion of whose establishment 
consists of Brahmans whose real home is in Maharashtra. About two-thirds oi' 
the Marathi speaking population are congregated in this one ci^. No district, 
however, is wiiiiouc its complement of this class, for the correspondence of the 
revenue department is conducted in Marathi and for this branch of public busi- 
ness the Gakhani Pandit is indispensable. Hence though no more than 47,541 
persons use Marathi as their native language, it holds an important place among 
the local forms of speech. 

10. Distribution of Fiirhi . — The head-quarters, so to speak, of' 
Purbi, so far as Gwalior is concerned, lie in the Narwar, Bajrangarh 
and Sheopur districts of the Isagarh Prant. It is surprising to find so large 
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s proportion as 4,000 out of 10,000 professing Purbi in the last of these 
districts, which is remote from the home of this language, but I suspect that 
the distinction between Purbi, Hindustani and their allied dialects has not 
always been strictly preserved. From this nucleus Purbi spreads north into 
the Gwalior Prant and south and west into Malwa to about an equal, though 
a small, extent. Out of the 1^ lakhs of persons whose mother tongue is Purbi 
nearly three-fourths reside in the 3 districts above mentioned. 

11. Distribution of Rajasthani. Minor Dialects . — The Rajasthani group 
of languages is practically confined to Malwa. It is true that two of them 
are principally spoken in districts of the Isagarh Prant, but these districts 
belong to what is historically known as Malwa and are only included in the other 
division for administrative convenience. I allude to Haroti and its offspring 
Haroti Sapari. The tracts known as Haroti includes the Raj pu tana States of 
Bundi, Kota and Jhalawar, the 2 last of which adjoin the Gwalior district 
of Sheopur, where nearly three-fourths of the Haroti speaking population 
are found. Thence it spreads to the neighbouring district of Sabalgarh 
to the north. Farther south in Bajrangarh district we again find Haroti, 
and slight traces of it also in the districts of Ujjain, Agar and Shajapur in 
Malwa Prant, which bound the Haroti country on the west, but the 
total of persons speaking this language is small, amounting only to a little over 
lo thousand. As for the dialect Haroti Sapari, more than double this number 
of persons use it, but, curious to say, they belong one and all to the Sheopur 
district. The name of this dialect is also spelt Sipari, and properly means the 
1? guages of the dwellers on the hanks of the river Sip, a tributary of the 
Chambal. 

In Marwari we have a language which, though far more largely spoken 
in Malwa than elsewhere, nevertheless extends over the whole State. And 
this is to be expected, for it is the tongue of that ubiquitous section of the 
mercantile population every where known as Marwaris, whose home is in the 
deserts of Bikaner. Their actual number is not large, under 40 thousand, 
but their influence and wealth are great. The speakers of the Marwari language 
then are found in every district, but are most numerous in the Malwa districts 
of Ujjain and Nimach, where more than half of them have taken up their 
habitation. Of every ten thousand, over 7 thousand belong to Malwa, over 
eleven hundred to Gwalior Prant, and the remainder in about equal proportions 
to Isagarh Prant and Amjhera district. Some affirm that Marwari is not a 
language but merely a character. 

The Sondias,a clan of Thakurs livin"' in the north of the Agar district of 

o o 

Malwa, speak the Sondwari dialect. Nimari is confined to the extreme south 
of the State in the Amjhera district. 

12. Malta ~-For the first time we now come to a language the speakers 
ofwhich can be counted by hundreds of thousands. Malwi is the only gener- 
ally spoken language in Malwa. If we exclude Nimach district nine-tenths of 
the population of this country use it as their native tongue, as do nearly half 
the population of the districts of Isagarh, Pichhor, and Bajrangarh in Isagarh 
Prant. There is a slight sprinkling of it in every district, but its headquarters 
are the above mentioned areas. A dialect of Malwi, known as Dhanderi or 
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Dangi is found in considerable strength in Bajrangarh, Agar and Amjhera 
districts, but as Dangi signifies the language of the “ broken hill country” it 
is probable that more than one is included under this designation. 

13, Distribution of Western Hindi Languages. BuncZcZ/. —Leaving 
now the Rajasthani languages, we come to a group which claims even more 
adherents. Bundeli with its dialects is the native tongue of close on one 
million souls. The parent stock largely prevails in the district of Bhilsa and 
Pichhor of Isagarh Prant, and Bhander in Gwalior Prant, and includes also 
one-third of the inhabitants of Isagarh and Narwar districts. It further ex- 
tends in a small degree into Malwa as well as the Northern districts of the 
State, but nine-tenths of the population using it are found in the districts men- 
tioned. 

The principal dialect of Bundeli is Bhadauri or Tawarghari. An average of 
8,500 out of 10,000 speakers of this tongue belong to the 2 districts of Tawar- 
ghar and Bhind, both of which are on the right bank of the Chambal river, 
but it also filters away in small runlets to nearly every district. 

The Panwari dialect, called after the Panwar Thakurs, hardly extends 
beyond the Gwalior district where more than three-quarters of its speakers (in 
all under 50,000) live. 

The nucleus of the Saharia dialect is naturally in the Sheopur district 
where that tribe is found in the largest number. About one-third of the total 
reside here, and about one-fourth in Narwar district, while a considerable con- 
tingent are found in the Isagarh and Bajrangarh districts. Outside the Isa- 
garh Prant it is hardly met with except in the south of the Sabalgarh district 
of Gwalior Prant which marches with the northern boundary of Sheopur. 
From the habitat of this dialect, it seems doubtful whether it belongs to the 
Bundeli language, but further investigation will no doubt set this matter at 
rest- 

The Bhilali dialect, being identified by Mr. Grierson with Saharai, has 
been classed under Bundeli, but since it is returned as the language of the 
Bhils of the hilly district of Amjhera in the south of the State, it would seem 
that further inquiry is required on this point, for though the Bhils do extend 
into the Saharia country, there are few of them outside Amjhera. The fio-ures 
shew that 8,500 in every 10,000 of the speakers of Bhilali belong to this dis- 
trict, small numbers are found in the Sheopur and Bajrangarh districts of Isa- 
garh Prant, and a very slight sprinkling in a few other districts. 

14. Brij Bhasha . — Two dialects of this well-known language are 
spoken in the Gwalior State — namely, Sikarwari and Jadowati. The latter is 
used by under 40,000 persons, three-fourths of whom live in the 2 districts of 
Sabalgarh and Tawarghar, A considerable number are, curiously enough, also 
found in the Sheopur district. 

The Sikarwari dialect as its name implies is the form of Brij Bhasha 
spoken in Sikarwari district, and the only other tract in which it is found in 
any numbers is in the neighbouring district of Sabalgarh. It is used by the 
large number of 200,000 persons of whom more than three-fourths belong to 
the single district of Sikarwari. 
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These districts are near the bank of the Chambal on the other side of which 
Brij Bhasha is the prevailing tongue. 

15. Hindustani or Urdu . — This is the lingua franca of India and is 
spread over the whole State. The form known as Urdu contains a large num- 
ber of Persian words and is chiefly used by Muhammadans, the other form ad- 
heres more to Hindi words and is spoken by Hindus. This rule, however, is 
subject to many exceptions. More than half a million persons are recorded 
as using this language of whom 371,841 live in the Gwalior Prant or North- 
ern division of the State. Outside this area it is found chiefly in the Isagarh 
and Narwar district of Isagarh Prant and in the Nimach District of Malwa. 
though no district is without persons who use this universal language as tlieir 
mother tongue. 

16. Gipsy Dialect — The only Gipsy dialects returned for Gwalior are 
Kanjari and Banjari, spoken respectively by 341 and 660 persons. The 
Kanjars are a wandering tribe, and the Banjaras are the well-known carriers 
of this country. The dialect spoken by them are more or less secret tongues 
and very little seems to be known about them. I believe that the Bagri 
dialect spoken in the Isagarh and Gwalior Prants ought to come under the 
head of Gipsy languages, but no distinction was made in the returns, and the 
number of persons using it would be very few. 

17. Character Dialects . — The different written characters used for the 

languages of Gwalior are few. They are English or Roman, Persian, Hindi 
or Nagri, Marathi, including Balbodha and Mori, and Marwari. The Roman 
character is employed only for English, Roman-Urdu not being in use for any 
purpose in the State. The Persian character is used for Urdu only, and the 
Marwari is the special character used by the Marwari bankers in their hundis 
and other transactions, and also in the Treasury accounts kept by the trea- 
suries. The printed Marathi character is called Balbodha and resembles Nagri 
very closely, but contains one letter which does not occur in the latter, and 
there are one or two minor differences. In hand writing a totally distinct 
character is used called Mori, which corresponds to the Shikasta of Persian. 
But Hindi or Nagri is the character in most general use for all otherjlanguages 
and dialects which are reduced to writing at all. 

18. Books and Papers . — The Gwalior State possesses so far as I am 
aware two printing presses, though there may be small lithographing presses 
in addition. One is the Alijah’s Darbar Press at Lashkar, and the other the 
Madhava Press at Ujjain. It can hardly be said, however, that any publishing 
is not done at either. A few school text books appear from them, and depart- 
mental reports and such official documents are locally printed, but very little 
else. The only newspaper is the Gwalior Gazette^ which is an official publication 
and appears weekly from the Alijah’s Darbar Press. 
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Subsidiary Table I. 

Population of Language. 


Name of Language. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Feratiles. 

Proportion per 
10,000 popu- 
lation. 

Bundelkhandi... ... 

• •• 

527,290 


252,037 

1,799-86 

Bhadaori or Tawarghari ... 

... 

377,822 


185,222 

1.289-69 

Panwari 

... 

48,665 

28,708 

19,957 

166-11 

Malwi, Kangri or Ahiri ... 

... 

735,034 

395,074 

339,960 

2,508-97 

Malwi, Dhanderi or Dangi 

... 

52,104 

30,685 

21,419 

177-86 

Bagri 

... 

31,328 

8,700 

22,628 

106 93 

Harauti 

*.* 

13,281 

6.655 

6,629 

45 34 

Harauti Sipari 

... 

27,503 

17,008 

10,497 

93-89 

Marwari 


37.068 

27,623 

9,445 

126-53 

Kimari ... ... 

• •• 

5,917 

128 

5,789 

20-19 

Sondwari ... ... 

... 

26,194 

16,677 

9,517 

89-41 

Western Hindi Jadowati ... 

• •• 

38.130 

20,045 


130-15 

Western Hindi Sikarwari ... 

• « « 

200,571 

99.229 

101,342 

§84-62 

Eanjari ... ... 


341 

301 

40 

1-16 

Banjari 


660 

410 

250 

2-25 

Sahrai ... ... 


20.649 

0.658 

10,991 

70-48 

Bhilali 

... 

18,088 

11,474 

6,614 

61-74 

Marathi 


47.541 

25,477 

22,064 

162-28 

Eastern Hindi or Purbi ... 


136..338 

78,090 

58,248 

465-37 

Hindustani or Urdu 


568.310 

283.960 



Gujrati ... 


12,677 

6,717 

5,960 

4327 

Panjabi ... ... 

... 

310 

109 1 

117 

1-08 

Bengali ... 

... 

78 

33 

45 

-27 

Mewati ... 

... 

1.293 

474 

819 

4-41 

Nepali ... 

... 

72 

49 

23 

-25 

Pahari ... ... 

... 

396 


196 

1-35 

Telangi ... 

... 

326 


26 

1-11 

Gurmukhi ... 

... 

7 

7 

• »* 

•02 

Gu]ari ... 

... 

21 

13 

8 

■07 

Madrasi ... 

... 

7 

4 

3 

•02 

Karnatiki ... 

... 

10 

6 

4 

•03 

Shekhawati ... ... 

... 

3 

3 


•01 

Arabic ... 

... 

180 

115 

74 

•65 

Pashto ... 

... 

664 

458 

206 

227 

Balochi 

... 

6 

4 

2 

•02 

English 

... 

253 

122 

131 

•8« 

Not Stated ... ,,, 


464 

204 

260 

1-58 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 
Distribution by Languages per 10,000. 


Natural Division and Districts. 

jBundei- 

khaDcli. 

Bhadawri. 

Panwari. 

5!a!wi 
Eangri cr 
Aluri. 

Jfahvi 
lihar.illieri 
or Dangi. 

51 e wn n 
Bagri. 

Haroti. 

■ 

Haroti 

Sipari, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

<5 


7 

8 

1. PLAIN- (1) Gwalior. 

5.3-74 

4009 

1321-40 

46-70 

•57 

1-37 

•57 



IL-lC 

177 70 

1015-L3 

m • 

• 44 

• 4 . 

• 44 

... 

(M) biLai w.iri. 

lo 97 

604-08 

12-29 

0-37 

5‘G7 

2-45 

1-09 

... 

(1) i-abalL 'L. 

07 .'oo 



7'H-i 

0-00 

• 4 4 

111-41 

.4. 

••• 

42-iil 

72o’3-64 

11-33 

2-87 

44-82 

'55 

o'oZ 


(ij) riiuiii. 

201-77 

8520-92 


10-79 

4-74 

.26 

• •• 


(^7) LhamiLr. 

n082-o7 

11-11 

04-29 

-12 

-12 

... 

... 

... 

(8) lotal IL 

1151 C9 

236S-S7 

370-41 

16-63 

9-49 

•S6 

12-67 

... 

II. PLATEAU-CO) Tsar-arh. 

302.7-02 

10-04 

Ci’G 

4108-75 

S05-29 

23.33 



(Ill) Pi< lihnr 

tUt‘7>'U4 

07-. 2 

131-51 

2470-00 

8 .-77 

6-20 

6-45 

... 

(li) Pajiai.^-arh 

21 -.A 

l -J 01 

lou-u.j 

4;;.5.i-4,;) 

1420 0.7 

8 94 

172-90 

... 

(UO Lhihu. 

Biibiii’VU 

3‘ t G 

3-84 

;i4-20 

13-35 

6-34 

... 

... 

(LI) llarwar. 

3332-70 

1401-17 

• 4 * 

C52-.59 

32-:i7 

•25 


44 • 

(11) fcliLoiur. 

13.30 

12-.50 

25'G5 

3-02 

... 

1'5'J 

989-97 

2926-90 

(lu) Total Isagarh Frant 

4234.93 

292-97 

53 66 

2151-02 

277-02 

7-S4 

130-61 

311-36 

(10) Xiinaoli. ... 

2-S8 

2-79 

-62 

1372 06 

31 71 

2807-49 

•10 

• .a 

(17) Pjjiun, 

15-30 

13-24 

1-19 

81 41 -97 

1-49 

34-02 

2-64 

..a 

(LS) MaiiiLsaur 

O'Do 

O'oO 

-40 

OOSo-7 i 

• 44 

114-95 

•10 

i.a 

(lO) .Apir. 

5-15 

408-23 

-75 

6719-03 

102.3-.’4 

10-49 

6-19 


(lAi) bli.vapr.r. 

707 -ol 

22 75 

... 

6811-b8 

•09 

16-UO 

6-03 

... 

(21) Total Llalwa Frant ... 

215-88 

82-86 

•69 

7095 79 

1S3 62 

394-19 

3 32 

... 

(22) Total II. 

2369.26 

195-45 

29-03 

4449-5S 

233 C9 

1S716 

71-47 

166-84 

Ill Zilly- (23) Auijliora 

30-69 

594-24 


2-49 

1291-46 

3S-4S 

••• 

... 

I La-hkar 

38-74 

120-20 

959-20 

lo 1-9.5 


1-47 

*45 

... 

1 Ujjain 

10-02 

09- 30 

•70 

5S71-79 

•70 

27-01 

••• 

a 4 « 

. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ll.— {Continued). 



Marivari. 

Ki'.aari. 

Bondwari. 

Vi estv"'-n 
HinUi 
JuJowati. 

/ 'VLe^tn-n 
Hin.li 
Sikar\vari. 

Kanjari. 

Eanjari. 

SaLrai. 

Bhilali. 

Marathi. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

(D 


in«-FS 




72-21 


•53 

1-27 

■27 

1098-13 

C-^) 


10-10 


... 


5G.50-U8 

... 




30-47 

(•^) 


12-20 



1-2.5-95 

8512-70 





10-08 

(-1) 


31-01 




2074' <5 

... 


115-58 


99-32 

(-■') 


'i '05 


... 

912-CO 

147-79 

1-06 




11-77 



b' i U 



12-27 

8-53 

... 




166-97 

(-) 


4-31 



... 

20-03 

... 


'42 


14-14 

(S) 


35-59 



269 86 


•25 

■13 

12-32 

•07 

325-62 

(?) 


78-22 


«•« 

9-42 

•26 


5-60 

121-12 

•46 

34-93 

(10) 


15-86 

... 

... 

2-08 

•21 

•12 

•21 

50-97 

a. • 

9-.32 

(11) 


43-43 

• •• 

... 

8-02 

1-26 

• »« 

2-00 

225-83 

66-31 

25-89 

(12) 


54-21 

... 

... 

•17 


« • • 

12-34 

21-44 


50-83 

(13) 


11-55 



•51 


• *« 

• > . 

390-52 

6-59 

18-13 

(14) 


9-05 





11-07 

1-19 

730-10 

165-26 

11-71 

(1.5) 


33-6S 

... 1 ... 

64-56 

•93 

1-21 

3-12 

21722 

27-82 

23-43 

(10) 


15 16-', 11 

... 


14-92 



0-53 



43-31 

(17) 



•05 

... 

5-18 


... 

2-54 

... 

4-99 

161-85 

(18) 


0 vl9 

... 

... 

6 21 


•10 

•20 

a.a 

aaa 

60-34 

(19) 


4,-.0 


1937-23 

8 00 


•45 

17-25 

• 4 * 

• . 4 

SO-66 

(20) 


[jo-a2 



1-24 


•93 

-39 


7-9 

30-29 

(21) 

... 

345-05 

•Cl3 

34233 

5 99 

... 

•37 

4-68 


1-69 

72 79 

(22) 

• •• 

178-36 

-C06 

158-89 

37-37 

•63 

•82 

• 3-845 

116-39 

15-65 

46-34 

(23) 
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357 oS 

013-53 


41117 



■HU 

1607-45 

137-51 



327-51 


... 







3478-38 
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... 
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’9-43 

^hbh 
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7-03 
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... 
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• .« 
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• •• 
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... 
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•11 
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... 

... 

•22 

... 

•06 
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... 
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... 
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SUBSIDIARY TABE II. 

Distribution by Residence per 10,000. 


Natural Divisions & Districts. 

Bundel 

kliaudi 

Bhadawri. 

Panwari. 

Mahvi 
Ilangri or 
Aliiri. 

Jlal-svi 
Dliandheri 
or Dangi. 

Muwari 

B..gri. 

1 n •• 

I iiaruti. 

II..rr;i 

Slpali. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

i ' 

8 

I. PLAIN- 

(1) 

Gwalior. 

• •• 

30-51 

S7-00 

81-307 

19-05 

3 20 

13-09 

12-79 



(^) 

Suscra. 

• •• 

•08 

1-66 

130-69 




>. . 



h) 

Sikurwari. 


5-56 

274-20 

467-11 

2-34 

19-96 

14-36 

15-06 

... 


(i) 

Sabalgarh. 

... 

226-86 


20-14 

1-31 

15-74 

... 

1026-79 



(5) 

Twarghar. 


14-G2 

.3492-81 

42-12 

•71 

155-06 

3-19 

75-28 



(«) 

Bhind. 


127-12 

5184-82 


3-37 

2U-92 



... 


(7) 

BlianJer. 

• • • 

2181-38 

4-84 

217-01 

•03 

•3S 

... 

... 



(8) 

Total II. 


2586-13 

8995-53 

9016-71 

26-SO 

215-91 

32-56 

1129-93 


U. PLATEAU-(9) 

Isagarh. 


11-29-87 

4-39 

19-52 

860-67 

889-lS 

112-99 




(10) 

Pichlior 

... 

3U3(yti’J 

6-I-2S 

649-34 

309 '06 

400-16 

47-56 

116-68 

... 


(11) 

Bajrangarh 

... 

4-78 

3 99 

216-17 

7u8-67 

3277-68 

31 16 

1559-02 

... 


(1^) 

Bhllsa. 

... 

1924-29 

1-19 

9-15 

2-33 

30 71 

20-43 

... 

... 


(13) 

Marwar. 


096-98 

610-0-2 


204-43 

99-80 

1-28 


... 


(14) 

Sheopur. 

... 

2-37 

3-12 

49-52 

•46 

... 

4'7i:) 

7003-16 

lU-O.Xi 


(15) 

Total Isagarh Prant 


7094.99 

685-01 

974-00 

25S62i2 

4697-53 

221‘21 

S671’36 

10-000 


(16) 

Nimach. 


•44 

•71 

1 23 

lSO-22 

5S 73 

SS33-31 




(17) 

Ujjain. 

... 

6-09 

7-31 

6-14 

2.''0.i-i);) 


2.-!o-46 

41-40 

... 


(18) 

Mandsaur 

... 

1-04 

1-40 

•82 

1218-13 


364-85 


.*• 


(19) 

Agar. 

... 

1-31 

141-72 

2-66 

1042-33 

2631-46 

83 31 

62-48 

• *« 


(20) 

Sliajapur. 

... 

304-39 

13-66 

... 

202o*57 

•38 

115-87 

85-82 

... 


(21) 

Total Mahva Prant. 

... 

313-26 

167-80 

0-25 

7CSC 65 

2666-54- 

6627-81 

19121 

... 


(22) 

Total II. 

• « * 

7408.26 

852-80 

033-25 

6072-37 

7304-06 

0349-02 

8870-06 

10 000 

III HUly- 

(23) 

Amjhera. 


5-61 

151-66 

•* 

•83 

2390-03 

113-42 


... 

Cities. 

) Lashkar 


6-50 

29-50 

1746-40 I 

irior 


4-15 

3-Ul 



) Ljjain 


1-46 

7-20 

•62 

313-62 

•58 

33-84 


... 
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Manvari. 

Niniari. 

Sondwari. 

IVe-itern 
Hindi 
i Jadowati. 

Western 

Hindi 

Sikarwari. 

Kanjari. 

Eanjari. 

Sahrai. 

BLilall. 

ATaratiii. 


9 

10 

11 1 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 


... 

... 

596-38 

3383-16 

43.30-71 

73-96 

107-79 

1 10-93 
7786-77 
1632-69 
133-32 
9-77 
16-45 

879-77 

242-424 

18-40 

685-26 

" 3-39 

4-42 

. — ■ 

C91C-14 

2-52 

38-91 

255-78 

44-80 

806-88 

49-01 

1137-37 

... 

... 

8384-21 

979773 

879-77 

242-424 

707-06 

4-42 

8114-05 

3-20-22 

102-78 

140-28 

175-36 

48-29 

22-93 

... 

... 



87-98 

oOi’g&'D 

1287-87 

75-75 

S6;-G.36 
2212 424 

212-121 

890-12 
C62-99 
1309-50 
124-50 
2983-19 
3322 67 

3-87 

438-97 

57-49 

85S58 

111-48 

47-12 

66 21 
128-31 
60-16 
23-14 

809-86 

... 

... 

1495-67 

4-34 

3137-83 

41S1-S1S 

9292 94 

1358 91 

435-41 

3949-23 

2235-36 

182-91 

171-85 

583-26 

’"l-09 

93-91 

9906-09 

37*77 
28-32 
] 6 26 
30-42 
7-34 


29-53 

175-95 

015-84 

954-54 

803-03 

30-303 

35n0 

loG-36 

... 

57-49 

9-95 

87-92 

709-70 

120-21 

10-3-2.4 

144-51 

7122-50 

1-69 

lO-OCO 

120-12 

... 

821-114 j 

5424-242 

... 1 

67-45 

1171 62 

7932-45 

1-69 

10-000 

1615-76 

4-34 

3958-94 

9606 OGO 

9292-94 

1426-36 

1607-03 

930-18 

782-35 

358-26 

9998-31 

... 

"9-70 

197-93 

• •• 

5161-29 

1 Ol'Di-O 

... 

8569-22 

278-92 

C478-62 

548-16, 
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Purbi. 

Urdu. 

Gujrati. 

Punjabi. 

Bengali. 
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Telingi. 

Gurmnkhi. 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

0) 


91-89 

3739-77 

1348-11 

2879-75 

7179-49 

2954-37 

95S3-3 

931-34 

9147-85 

ID-000 

(2) 

• t* 

... 

17-209 


281-81 

... 

... 





(3) 


11.01 

191-48 

i6l-76 

253 16 


239 75 

277-7 




(4) 

• •• 

■88 

1057-80 

14-99 

31-65 

• «. 

77-34 

• •• 

... 



(5) 


248.28 

408-62 

556-91 

158-25 

••• 

278-42 

... 




(6J 


391-61 

294-12 

155.39 

569-62 

... 

69-61 

138-8 


... 


(7) 

... 

26-26 

833-93 

... 

158-23 

612-82 

... 


606-060 

... 

... 

(8) 


776-01 

6542.93 

2177-17 

433541 

7692-31 

3Cl'l-49 

10-000 

1540 401 

9447-85 

10-000 

(9) 

• • « 

S9-04 

327-25 

3-94 

221-52 


100-54 


530 30 



(10) 

... 

596.89 

42.6 5 

93 08 

... 

... 

54-14 


4 i 9 / 9 



(71) 

... 

2590*55 

122-33 

4 73 

413-04 

... 

1 5'4 1 


7li7-070 



(12) 

... 

510.58 

1 19-6.5 

29-98 


1923-08 

•*. 


5o,57-75 



(13) 

... 

lfi24.63 

661-72 

49-09 


• •• 

46 40 


o'>o0 



(U) 

... 

2906.31 

47-47 

133-31 

63-29 

... 

... 


176 76 

... 

... 

(15) 


835102 

1351-08 

314-74 

727-84 

1923-08 

216-53 1 

7020-202 

... 

... 

(16) 

• « « 

141.34 

612 36 

903-99 

921-01 

281-61 






(17) 


571-54 

255-55 

2770.37 

1615 57 

... 

5112-71 

... 

25-25 

552-11 


(18) 

... 

60-44 

58 31 

1211.01 

221-52 


50.50-27 

. • > 

1306-t 3 



(19) 

... 

97-18 

146-69 

212-68 



572 31 

... 

50-50 



(20) 

... 

41-41 

216-62 

581,37 

158-23 

... 

3^07 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(21) 

... 

857.94 

1319-11 

5730-06 

30i;6-33 

384 61 

6173 96 

... 

1430-39 

552-14 

... 

(22) 

• *« 

9211-96 

2670-51 

6044-81 • 

1 

3731-18 

2307-09 

638 J-51 

... 

8459-59 

552 14 

... 

(23) 


12-03 

V86'oG 1 

1778-02 

1930-38 










4-77 

716-81 I 

1147-75 

348-10 

1923-08 

2S3<.-63 

9583-33 

934-34 

9447-85 

10000 00 



195-03 

1 

1 

2481-06 

601-27 

... 

54-14 

... 

... 

... 
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... 

... 

... 

... 
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... 
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(14) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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15-06 
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172-41 
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(1-3) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

286 14 

... 

19763 

323-28 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

... 

4285-71 

... 

lo,000 


1875-49 


276-68 

754-31 

... 

... 

... 
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3333-3 

.‘^O'J-09 

1659-48 

8571-43 

... 

2,000 



1837-35 

... 


GlC'oo 

5714-22 

... 



1490-96 

... 


2281-48 

(20) 

1428-57 

... 

8,000 

... 

... 

1069-28 

C666.6 

39-53 

1681 -03 

(21) 

10-000 

10-000 

10-000 

10-000 

... 

5978-91 

10-000 

1225-29 

702586 

(22) 

10-000 

10000 
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10-000 
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1422-92 

734914: 

(23) 
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• t* 
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391-58 

1942-77 

62-41 

... 
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CHAPTER YIL 
Infirmities. 

1. General . — The statistics for infirmities are contained in Imperial 
Table XII which gives the total infirmities by age, as well as the figures for 
each individual infirmity, and XII A. in which are found the infirmities among 
the selected castes. It will be observed that the ratios in the subsidiarv tables 
of this chapter involve fractions inspire of their being calculated on 10.000 of 
the population. This is of course owing to the small total number of the 
afflicted, and I have allowed the fractions to remain, as 10,000 is the stand- 
ard for nearly all the tables throughout this report. In discussing the figures 
in the text I occasionally take 20,000 as the standard to avoid fractions, using 
approximate numbers only. No comparison is possible witii the figures of 
1891 or 1881, because the schedules for native States did not on those ccca- 
sions contain a column for infirmities. The sources of error and uncertaintv 
are many, all arising from the difficulty of making all the enumerators interpret 
orders in one way. 

(1) . Insanity i- a vague term. There is absolutely no certainty tiiat 
enumerators would all gauge it bv the same standard. Deaf-muteness mn>-br. 
moreover, often be mistaken for insanity or idiocy. 

(2) . Blindness in both eyes might often include cases of blindness of 
one eye and extreme short-sightedness in the other, or even persons blind of 
only one eye might be brought under this category. 

(3) . Persons would often be put down as deaf-mutes whether so born 
or not. 

(4) . The terms leper would not always be confined to corrosive leprosy. 

(5) . The recording of double infirmities would have the eftect of rais- 
ing the average of afflicted, though as a fact in Gwalior State only 172 of 
these have been returned. 

With these cautions I shall deal with the figures under different aspects 
giving them for what they are worth, but not forming an v confident theories, 

2. The Fujiires . — The chances of error I have enumerated will serve to 
indicate what degree of reliance is to be placed on the figures in these tables. 
The Superintendent of Census Operations lor Central India has informed me that 
the number of afflicted in that portion of the State contained in Gwalior 
Eesideiicy is very high as c( mpared wiih the resr. of Central India and has 
asked me if I can suggest any explanation. The figures are certainly hio-hest 
in this part of the State, but I cannot see any reas< n for it unle.''S it lies in the 
varying ideas of the enumerators. The northern portion of the area referred 
to, namely, Gwalior Prant, is the low lying division of the State, while the 
southern portion is on the Central India plateau, and this difference of elevation 
causes a comsiderable variation in the climate ot the two region>. It is true 
that the commonest occupation in both is agriculture, but so ir i.> in Malwa 
where the percentage of afflicted is much smaller. 

Proceeding to examine tic general figures for tlie State, we find that the 
total numler of afflicted is 3240, of vhoni 1768 are males and 1472 females, 
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equivalent to about 11 in every 10,000 of the population. By far the com- 
monest affliction is blindness, which claims 1951 persons out of the whole, 
deaf-mnteness coming next ’vvith 873, followed by leprosy with 251 and 
insanity with 165. With one or two exceptions, Gwalior Prant (the plain 
country) contains a higher rate of infirmities under every head than the 
other natural divisions, its female blind reaching the high average of nearly 
11 per 10,000 souls whereas the plateau has under 5 and the hilly country 
under 3. The only noticeable exception is that the plateau takes the head 
in the proportion of the male blind, which, however is owing to the high 
ratio in the Isagarh Prant, nearly 8 in 10,000, the Malwa figure being 
only 4‘76. 

111 . 3. Infirmities in two large towns . — As the plain country shows on the whole 

the highest rate of infirmities in the three natural divisions of the State, so 
Lashkar the chief town of this division has a considerably higher ratio than 
Ujjain, the chief town of the plateau. The difference is remarkable, and com- 
bined with the figures for the entire diafision would appear to indicate that the 
climate has much to say to the prevalence of infirmities. Both regions are dry, 
though the plateau is perhaps more so than the lowlying country, but the prin- 
cipal difference is in the temperature, which on the former is far more equable 
than in the latter. Whether this is sufficient to account for the phenomena we 
are considering is very doubtful, for many other factors may affect the result, 
among them soil, water and food. We shall see in the sequel what effect, if 
any, caste or occupation seems to have on the existence of the infirmities. To 
return to the relative prevalence of infirmities, in Lashkar and Ujjain, while the 
latter town submits a blank return as regards insanity, the former and larger 
has sUghtly over one male and a little less than one female per 10,000 in this 
unhappy condition. Of male lepers both places have an almost identically equal 
supply, nearly one in 20,000 but in the matter of females Ujjain again shows 
a clean bill of health while Lashkar, less fortunate, has about one in 15,000. 
Proceeding to the commoner afflictions, we find further notable variations be- 
tween these two centres of population. Among deafmutes the ratio of females 
far exceeds that of males in both, but while Lashkar shows nearly 5 males 
and 9 females in 20,000, Ujjain has only 1 and 5 respectively. The blind here 
as throusfiiout the State are the most numerous class of afflicted persons, and 
ao-ain Lashkar retains its former unenviable pre-eminence, but in this case 
while both towns have approximately the same ratio of males, about 19 in 
20 UOO, Lashkar has not far from d )uble the rate of females as compared with 
Ujjain, about 21 as against 11. 

If these figures are compare 1 with those f or the State generally, it appears 
that Lashkar has a higher ratio of insane persons both male and female, as ovell 
as of blind, while of deaf-mutes the ratio among males is less, among females 
more than for the general population. I have already noted that no insa ne are 
returned from Lijjain, but in other respects it follows more or less the lead of 
La-^hkar except that its blind females are fewer in comparison to the total 
population ot the State. In the matter of leprosy, however, the towns, specially 
Ujjain, shows a deci led superiority, for the proportion of thes! is consi erably 
less than in the State as a while. Can we infer that rural life is more favour- 
able to the propagation of this terrible disease thin urbao ? 
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4, Infirmities of the sexes . — Taking all 4 infirmities together, Tre find 112—11- 
from the figures that they are commoner among males than among females, for 
while more than 11 males in every 10,000 have some infirmity, the correspond- 
ing number of females is between 10 and 11 a difference of one in 10,000. 

This comparative immunity of the female appears further in each separate infir- 
mity except blindness and this exception is due solel}’’ to the high rate in 
Gwahor Prant, the lowlying tract, for in the remaining divisions blind females 
are fewer than males. Insane males are relatively more than twice as numerous 
as females save in the hilly region of Amjhera where the females are slightly 
in excess. Among deaf-mutes, the proportion of males to females is nearly as 
7 to 5, the latter being also fewer in each natural division. In the same 
manner female lepers are in a minority both throughout the State and in each 
division, but in the Isagarh portion of the plateau they are somewhat in excess. 

The difference indicated by the figures would seem to point to a greater liability 
in the males to infirmities as compared to females. 

5. Infirmities at difierent ages . — In all cases where ages intervene, figures 
become difficult to deal with, as has been already exemplified in respect to sex 
and civil condition. Infirmities are no exception to the rule, for sudden upward 
jumps and downward drops occur in several adjacent age periods. Witness 
the period 3-4, at which every affliction and both sexes show a large increase, 
though in the next period 4-5 the number again falls. Again, the absolute num- 
ber of afflicted at any age is small, a fact which makes all deductions of doubtful 
value. It is, therefore, possible to treat this subject only in a very general 
manner without venturing on any dogmatic conclusions. Allowance being made 
then for eccentric figures, infirmities appear, according to Subsidiary Tables 
V and VI, to be few in the earlier years and to grow in numbers as life advan- 
ces. For men the worst periods are between the years of lo and 20, and 40 
and 45, and 60 and over, for women 30 to 35, 40 to 45. 50 to 55, and 60 and 
over, but, whereas we found that throughout life men were more liable to infir- 
mities, than women, in the later periods women are less immune than men. 

Going more into detail, we may see how far this general proportion is modified 
by the figures for individual infirmities. Among males no recorded cases of insanity 
occur during the first five years of life, and among females onlv in the last yeur of 
that period. Thereafter the highest numbers of insane males are found in the 
periods 10 to 15, 30 to 35, 40 to 50, and 55 and onwards, and of females from 5 to 
10, 20 to 30, 40 to 45, and 55 to 60. The different r.itios for males and females 
after the age of 60, which are 2-45 .and T5 respectively, might prove a vastly 
greater prevalence of insanity among the former at the clo-e of life, were the abso- 
lute numbers larger, but since they amount only to 12 men and 1 woman, it is 
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Total blindness is comparatively rare in childhood among both sexes, but 
more than any other intirinity it tends to increase in frequency during the latter 
years of life, when, moreover, women appear to become much more liable to it 
than men. 

Leprosy like other infirmities, becomes commoner during the closing 
periods of life in both sexes, but in the early years, that is, up to 5 years, 
females show a clean bill of health, and only male lepers are recorded. It is 
hard to say how far this terrible disease is hereditary and how far acquired. The 
first impulse might be to conclude that cases among infants are inherited and 
among adults acquired, and before the investigations of the Leprosy Commission 
it was looked upon as generally hereditary, but this body decided that it tvas 
neither specifically hereditary nor contagions, but contracted like any or- 
dinary disease. As, however, this decision is not universally accepted, suspen- 
sion of judgement seems to be the only safe attitude. 

G. Infirmities in selected castes . — The connection between caste as such 
and infirmities is not clear, unless food may be .a factor in their production. 
Subsidiary Table shows at a glance the ratio of afflicted in each selected 
caste both for all iufirmities and for each separately, but it is misleading in 
some respects. Several of the castes have very few representatives in the State 
and hence the presence of one afflicted person among them may give a high 
average for that caste. For instance, Galots, a sub-division of Rajputs, show 
the highest rate of infirmities among males, vh., 384 per 10,000, but they are 
found only in the district of Sbajapur and are only 26 in number. Hence the 
existence of a single afflicted person would alone give a very high ratio, and this 
is actually the case, for one leper is returned. Cases of this kind are accidental 
and can of course justify no generalisation. 

If, however, the figures are taken as they stand, it would appear that of the 
Hindu castes the bhrimnli Brahmans, the Galots, and the Banias generally, have 
the higliest pro[)ortion of afflicted, while at the other end of the scale come tbe 
Eniputs, Ajnas and Jajotia Brahmans. The Shrimalis and Galots, however, 
are few in number, but the high rate among Banias may indicate a tendency 
to disease owing to their sedentary occiip.ation. Insanity is not found among 
the selected Brahmans nor among several other castes. 

The Jain selected castes are very free from infirmities, the Saraogis having 
only blind, while the Oswals show no insanity and a very small fraction of 
oiher infirmities, but tbe Jains as a whole do not enjoy so great immunity. 

(Jf the Muhammadan selected races, three, the Shaikhs, Saiads and Moshals 
are free from leprosy, arid the Saiads and MogLals from insanity. 

•Of the 12 selected animistic tribes only o show any infirmities at all, and 
of these 5, the BLils, the J'ffliialas, and Minas are free from insanii}’ and the first 
named from lepro.sy also, vhilethe geneial average of infirmities is Icwamono- 
ail. 

7. Infimiticshu cccviatkrns . — 1 he total ntinJer of infirmities is so small 
that it is l ajdtodrav toi.ciusi( ns. Theprineijal fact that emerges from subsi- 
diary Table lA iethatnearh half the afflicted ore beggars, an (cciipation which 
is probably the conserjuence and not the cause of their infirmities, and of the 14.54 
persons thus employed about 1 1 50 are blind. A consideraie runilerof the blind 
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( nearly all females ) are found among corngrinders, also a few deaf-mutes, lepers 
and insane (the last all dependents), but it is obvious that this is an occupation 
which such people are capable of carrying on. It is the same with the other occu- 
patioas followed by the afflicted, for we find deaf-mutes among day and field labou- 
rers and cultivators, and the insane among the dependents. At the same iime.primn 
/acie, it would be natural to expect that occupation was the most fruitful oource 
of infirmities, and perhaps the high ratio among the Banias already noticed may 
serve to show some connection between the two. I ofi'er these remarks in relation 
to subsidiary Table IV, but it appears to me that infirmity figures are of less use - 
for reliable conclusions than any other. 

8. Infirmities in different religions . — Religion as such would not appear to nu— ii 
iiave any connection with infirmities, but as a fact thereare most marked variations, 
among their respective adherents. The Christians while posso-ssing no lepers, 
•exhibit a far higher rate of affliction than any other religion, but the total number 

of Christians is too small to warrant a compari.son with the others. Of the more 
prevalent religions, the Muhammadans have the highest rate purticularlv among 
the blind and the deaf-mutes. After them come tlie Jains, among whom the ratio 
is in every case larger than among Hindus and Animists. The two latter are 
afflicted to a nearly equal extent. The position of the Jains in this Table (II) 
lends further support to the suggestion already expressed regarding Banias, as 
the commonest occupation of both is of a sedentary character. 

9. Double infirmities . — A few cases of double infirmities have been record 
ed, which are given on the title page of Imperial Table XII. Forrv.six blind are 
.also deaf and dumb, 1 2 are lepers and 6 are insane ; of deaf-mutes the large numbei 
of 79 are also lepers, 3 are insane and 5 are blind : of lepers 1 .5 are deaf-mute«, 2 are 
blind and oue is insane, and 3 insane persons are aiso lepers. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Distribution by aye 10,000 persons for each infirmity. 


Age Period. 



Males. 





Females. 



Total. 

Insane. 

Deafmute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total. 

Insane. 

Deafmute. 

Blind. 1 

1 

Lepers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

0-1 

16-57 

... 

1905 

10-34 

64-52 

20 38 

... 

28-74 

20-33 

• •• 

1*2 

56-56 

... 

57-14 

51-71 

129-03 

57-93 

... 

57-47 

81-30 


2-3 

33-94 

• •• 

38-10 

4137 

... 

40-76 

... 

... 

60-98 


3-4 

141-40 

... 

228-57 

82-73 

32-2-58 

135-87 

... 

287-36 

101-63 

... 

4r5 

73-53 


133-33 

41-37 

129.03 

88-32 

681-82 

86-21 

71-14 

... 

0-5 

32 -39 


476-19 

227-51 

645-16 

353-26 

681-82 

459-77 

335-37 


5-10 

667-42 

247-93 

323-81 

899-70 

709-68 

658-97 

1136-36 

10C3-52 

420-83 

1.354-1.3 

10-15 

950-23 

1239-67 

1142-86 

920-37 

258-06 

591-03 

4o*i DO 

804-60 

628-46 

52t>8:i 

15-20 

995-48 

661-16 

1276-19 

837-64 

1290-32 

495-92 

681-82 

833-33 

335 37 

83.0.3 

20-25 

633-48 

909-09 

590-48 

672-18 

322-58 

740-50 

13G3'63 

890-80 

660-57 

7-29 17 

25-30 

893-67 

826-45 

685-71 

920.37 

1483-87 

794-84 

1590-91 

977-01 

691-03 

833-33 

30-35 

791-86 

1487-60 

685-71 

765-25 

774-19 

849-18 

454-55 

804-60 

914-63 

520-83 

35-40 

752-26 

00 

o 

CO 

CQ 

857-14 

775-60 

580-65 

576-30 

454-55 

545-98 

518-29 

410-67 

40-45 

10-23-.76 

1570-25 

1390-48 

734-23. 

1161-29 

957*83 

1363-63 

669-66 

995-93 

1354-17 

45-50 

786-19 

1157-02 

914-29 

734-23 

387-10 

563-86 

909-09 

517-21 

548-78 

729-17 

50-55 

820-14 

247-93 

857-14 

858-32 

903-23 

930-71 

2 7-27 

919-54 

' 1006-09 

520-83 

55-60 

407-24 

330-58 

133-33 

527-40 

645-16 

332-88 

454-55 

287 36 

335-37 

416-07 

60 and over. • 

955-88 

991-74 

686-67 

1127-20 

838-71 

2214-67 

227-27 

1 

1206-80 

2703 25 

1770-83 


SUBSIDIARY TABLL YI. 

Distribution of infirmities by age among 10,000 of the population. 



Males. 

Females. 

Age Period. 

Total 

Afflicted. 

Insane. 

Deafmute. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

Total. 

Afflicted. 

Insane. 

1 

Deafmute. i 

1 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

1 ' 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

0-1 

1-11 


•37 

•37 

•37 

1-55 

• •• 

•52 

1-04 

... 

1-2 

3-49 

... 

1-05 

1-74 

•70 

4-36 


•87 

S-.48 

... 

2-3 

1-82 

... 

■61 

1-21 

... 

1-92 

... 

o.q- 

3 bo 

1-92 

... 

3-4 

9-24 


4-44 

2-96 

1-84 

7-70 

... 

•99 

3'So 

... 

4-5 

3’8G 

... 

2 08 

1-19 

•59 

4-32 

•99 

1-23 

2-32 

... 

0-5 

3-82 

• •• 

1 67 

1-47 

•67 

4-01 

■23 

2-50 

2-54 

... 

5-10 

6-05 

•15 

•87 

4-46 

■66 

6-56 

•34 

2-27 

2-88 

•88 

10-15 

8-26 

•71 

2 ‘.IS 

4-37 

•20 

7-06 

•16 

2-44 

4-22 

•41 

15-20 

11-15 

•51 

4 25 

513 

1-27 

6U 

■25 

188 

2-78 

67 

20-25 

7-38 

•72 

2-0 V 

4-28 

•33 

6-61 

•36 

2-36 

3-94 

•42 

25-30 

lC-76 

•08 

245 

6-06 

1-57 

8-13 

•49 

2-00 

4-72 


30-35 

9-16 

MS 

2-36 

4-84 

•78 

3-95 

•14 

1-81 

6-44 

•3; 

3.5-40 

14-08 

•42 

4-76 

7-94 

■95 

7 25 

•19 

2-36 

4-86 

•38 

40-45 

17-38 

1 82 

7-01 

6-82 

1-73 

13-89 

•59 

2-80 

9-60 

1-28 

45-50 

29-56 

2-98 

10-21 

1510 

1-28 

12-91 

•62 


8-40 

1-0-J 

50-55 

23-50 

•49 

7-29 

13-45 

2-27 

21-86 

•16 

5-11 

15-80 

-8) 

55-60 

31-01 

172 

3-02 

21-97 

4-31 

18-46 

•75 

3-77 

12-43 

1-51 

60 and over. 

34-55 

2-45 

7-15 

22-28 

2-66 

6014 

•15 

6-40 

40-91 

2-62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE TIL 


Proportion of Females Ap.icted to 1,000 Males at each age. 


Age Period. 

Total Pouula- 

TIOX. 

1 

Iesaue. 

DEAFJirTS 

Blisd. 

Lepers. 

1 

2 * 

3 

4 j 

5 

6 

0- 1 

1 

1000-00 


1000-00 

2000-00 

• •• 

1- 2 

1000 GO 

• • • 

rGC-67 

1600-00 


2- 3 

] 000-00 1 

1 


1500-00 


S- 4 

800 00 

... 

833-33 

1250-00 

... 

4- 5 

1000-00 

... 

4 28-57 

1750-00 

• • • 

0- 5 

912-28 

.. . 

C 10-00 

1500-00 

... 

5-10 

822-03 

ItiCG'G? 

2176-47 

482-76 

1181 82 

JO-lo 

517-8G 

T 1 

466-67 I 

584-27 

1250-00 

15-20 

4U‘:7 

375-00 

432-84 

407-41 

400-00 

20-25 

973-21 

515-45 

10.0-00 

1000-00 

1400*00 

25-30 

T4U-5I 

700-00 

944-14 

764-04 

347-83 

80-35 

892-86 

111-il . 

777-78 

1216-22 

416-67 

85-40 

571-43 

51)0-00 

422-22 

680.00 

444-44 

40-45 

779-01 

1 

315-79 

328-77 

1380-28 

722-22 

45-.50 

507-12 

285 71 

375-00 

760-56 

1166-67 

50-55 

1 911-83 


711-11 

1192-77 

857.14 

55-60 

CSG'dG 

oOO 00 

1428-57 

647-06 

400 00 

60 and Over 

1 192S-;-9 

1 

8333 

1200 00 

2440-37 

S07 60 

ALL AGES, 

1 

832-53 

333-G4 

662-86 

1017-58 

619-35 
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CHAPTER YIII. 


Caste, Tribe and Race. 

1. Ca<ite and its origin . — The caste sj^stem as it is found in India is unique. 
Whatever analoijics may be observed in the social classes of other countries; it 
must be allowed that the Hindus have elaborated a system with a cliaracter essen- 
tially its own; for whatever may be its origin, caste does not depend solely on 
community or heredity of occupation. Its most distinctive features are the 
extniordiiLiry exclusiveness of its divisions and their equally extraordinary com- 
plexity. Small wonder is it then that this remarkable phenomenon should have 
attr ictod tim attention of ethnologists and writers of many nations, and every 
varietv of theory been put forward to account for its origin and to explain its 
existimr con<lirion. 

O 


2. One set of writers, who have been called traditionalists, accept the origin 
of ca'te as it is given in the religious books of the Hindus. Their proper atmos- 
phere is the Lr.ihme.nical theory and their point of denarture literary chronology, 
in other words they derive the modern caste system from the four so-calledeastes, 
Brahmans, Khatryas, Vaishyas and Sudras, and trace their history in the succes- 
sive religious works of the Brahmans. They assume that the succession of liter- 
ary monuments must correspond to historical evolution and reflect accurately its 
phases. For instance, the Brahmanas, which most nearly follow the Yedic hymns 
in order of time, cannot contain anything but what is the normal development 
of the ideas found in the earlier writings. Starting from the Yedas and invari- 
ably assuming that tee four tradicionai class"s are i.ndissolubly connected 

with the birth of the institution of castes, they derive their subsequent subdivi- 
sions. as found in the books of the Law, from the pretensions and interests 
of the sacerdotd class, aided by an alliance with the secular power. One 
would date the birth of caste from the period between the Yedic hj'mng and 
the Br./hmc/.nas, another its modern form from the period of re-action against 
Buddhism, or as late as the 8th century of the Christian era. 


3. Another theory is that which bases caste on occupation, and it counts 
among its exponents perhaps the most dogmatic writer on the subject that 
h IS yet appeared. Mr. Xesfleld admits no other origin than function, and 
gives us a cut-and-chw classification of castes arranged in order of social 
})rece, fence from the casteless tribes at the bottom of the l.vMer to the priestly 
orders at the top. The z’ank assigned to each is precisely that which is held by 
the })articalar occupation followed by it. Castes correspori ling to occupations 
wliicii indicate a low surge of culture are held in low es::em bv the Hindus, and 
£0 on through all variations of caste and all stages of indusrrv. 

He deliberately excludes all influence of religion or rare, lint he is obliged 
to face the fact that caste implies more than mere hereditv of occig'aiii n for 
example, restrictions on marriage. These in his view have hma I'orro wed from 
the ancient type or the tribe from which caste has emcrr'.rl. accorddng to a 
prmcipli liy aviuch caste becomes, as he describes it, tlie solvent of tiie tribe, 
fragments of did' rrent tribes which follow the sime O'sem-gion lyeakiu"- awav 

I* • T • ^ 

and rcrorming tuemselves into a new grono nnited 0 %^ communirv of function. 
As to race, thougli he admits that the Aryans invaded India, ho denies all 
disthictive Aryan inliueucehi the formation of castes, hohiing that the Arvans 
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■were long ago absorbed in the native populations. Following this theory, we 
might expect to find that the evolution of castes began from the lowest grade, 
but on the contrary he informs us that the Brahman caste was the first to be 
formed and tliat all others followed its example and adopted similar rules of 
marriage and isolation. How this po.sidon is reconcilable with the derivation 
of caste marriage rules from tribal custom', it would be hard to sav. The 
introduction of the influence of the tribe to account for the exclusiveness of 
caste seems to have been due to a con.'^ciousness that, if function alone could 
explain caste as it is in India, the sy.stem ought to have developed on the same 
lines elsewhere, that in fact the occupation theory proved too much. 

Less .ab.solutely but yet po.sitively, Mr. Ibbctsou hkewlse adopts the func- 
tional theory of the origin of caste. The steps by which he conceives it to have 
been evolved are : (1) the tribal divisions common to aU primitive societies, <2) 
tlie guilds based upon hereditary occupition common to the mid; lie life of all 
communities, (3) the exaltation of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in 
other countries, (-i) the exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insistence 
on the necessarily hereditary natime of occupation, (5) the preservation and 
support of this principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu 
creed or cosmogonyof a purely artificial set of rules regulating marriage and 
intermarriage, declaring certain occupations polluting, and prescribing the con- 
ditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between the several classes. 
He further considers this ‘'network of artificial rules and restrictions the only 
characteristic peculiar to the institution of caste.” 

4. It is natural to ask the question “Do these theories account for the 
facts ?” The traditionalists may for the present be passed over with the remark 
that they assume, probably without justification, that the four traditional classes 
have a fund. '.mental connection with the labyrinthine sub-divisions which we 
see at the present day. In judging of the adequacy of any explanation, the part 
which caste plays in the social life of the Hindu must be borne in mind. It is 
probably the most important factor in his existence. From birth to marriage, 
from marriage to death, he is bound and hemmed in by its regulations. He must 
eat, drink and avoid as his caste rules bid, under the severest penalties of ex- . 
communication ; he must marry only where the same laws allow, and with a 
certain latitude he must follow only certain occupations. Caste restrictions in 
fact permeate every relation of his life, they foUow him into the most secret 
recesses of his home, and affect even his fate in a future existence. When, 
therefore, it is affirmed that ca.ste is based on occupation, may it not be that 
the eye is fixed too exclusively on the present external aspect of the system, 
without considering whether the cause is sufficient to explain the phenomenon ? 
True, many, perhaps most, of the castes have occupational names, but the res- 
trictions as regards food and marriage are not co-extensive with the occupation, 
and it is precisely in respect of occupation that the caste rules are most elastic. 
"While breach of the jus comiubii ov jus convivii involves loss of caste, change of 
occupation, save where polluting contacts are necessitated, does not. It is 
hard to believe that such laxity would be allowed in a fundamental part of a sys- 
tem so strict in other respects. Equally hard is it to admit that any set of 
artificial rules could have taken such a hold of any community as to dominate its 
life in every particular, 

5. Mr. Risley has sought ;.he origin of caste in race, considering it a 
matter not of profession but of marriage, and this theory may have fruitful 
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resnlts when a more thorough ethnographic sntwoy has been carried out in 
India, for in the presence of the numerous ethnic groups in the country, the 
enquiry is evidently in the right direction. 

6. All these views are criticised and combated as insufficient by a French 
writer, *who in a most suggestive work traces the origin of caste back to the anci- 
ent constitution of the Aryan family, and thus accounts for the powerful hold 
the system has retained over the Hindu world. The author shows how the 
most important conditions which affect caste are apparent in the old Aryan 
family and in the clan and tribe which are an expansion of the family, tlie idea 
of common descent, the jm-isdiction which so strictly rules private life, marriage, 
food and drink, ceremonial usages, the practice of particular forms of worsliio, 
the corpomte organisation. In both we have the law of exogamy for the 
smaller groups, the clan or the yoiJm, and endogamy for the larger, the tribe or 
the caste. 

What is the lono^ sti-ucfgle of the Roman vlehs for the riq’ht of inter. mnrriao^a 
with the patricians but an endeavour to break through the exclusive marriage 
law of the latter ? And how do they achieve success ? By admission to 
Roman citizenship, or, so to speak, by an acknowledgement that they belonged 
to the Roman family. And here we have a key to the contrast between the 
treatment of the family idea by the Romans and other branches of the Aryan 
stock, and by the Hindus. The former, with the sprea-d of empire, widened the 
family circle until citizenship, was extended to the whole dominion, while the 
Hindus at every advance and at every accretion of extraneous elements made 
their subdivisions more exclusive, and eventually by a strange but innate 
indifference to organization, ended in the complex maze of hermetically sealed 
sections and sub-sections which is known as the caste system. 

As to food, the Aryans from all time attributed a sacred character to the 
repast, as being produced from the sacred hearth and as being the external mai'k 
of the common family. How rigid are the prohibitions on this point among 
the various castes ! Water was coupled with fire or food in excommunicating 
a member of a family or clan. It is also the basis of the distinction between 
kachchi and pakki, which plays so large a part in the intercourse of castes. 

Closely connected with this subject are the scruples of parity so strongly 
entertained by the ancient Aryans, and the pollution attaching to contact or 
association with those who had not the same family rites or who followed 
certain occupations, regarded as unclean. Compare this with the rules regard- 
ing pollution by contact with inferior castes or with the excommunicated. 

The idea of the family runs through every detail. Even the supposed 
impurity incurred by touching a corpse may have arisen from the notion that 
the dead was no longer a member of the famdy or clan. Finally the 
corporate organization of the family bears a close resemblance to the internal 
autonomy of the caste. 

7. Bearing these facts with us, we find the Aryans in their Indian domi- 
cile, divided into clans and tribes. By this time, the equality of clan to clan and 
tribe to tribe is passed. Military and religions prestige have commenced their work. 
Groups, by prowess in war, acquisition of wealth and other means have acquired 
influence and have combined to form a nobility which claims authority over the 
rest. The increasingly technical and complex character of religious observan- 

• M Senart— ‘‘ Les Castes danse’ Inde.” 
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ces fjires birth to a sicarJotal class, which rests its pretensions on descent from 
noted priests of past times. The rest of the Arjaii coramunity are merged in 
a single category, in which the different groups retain rheir separate customs 
and administration. As they advance into their new domain, they come in con- 
tact with and have to combat races of darker colour and of inferior culture. 
Their priie of birch an I fear of podntion keep them aloof from the conquered 
and the original inhabitants are relegated in a confute 1 mass to a subordinate 
position. But in the struggle, which spread over a vast area, the primitive 
groups become divided and are obliged to substitute new bonds of union, geo- 
graphical or otherwise, for the genealogical principle. When the people settle in 
villages, thair wants increase and hence new occupations spring uii the followers 
of which are obliged to form themselves into the general ty!)e of organization 
around them. In all these changes, some intermixture of race must occur, and 
as the ruling race preserves its ideas of purity, these ideas are adopted by the 
hybrid pooulacion and even by the a’norigines. Tuns subdivisions are multi- 
plied by the scrap es concerning occupation and concerning descent. The crossing 
and recrossing of these groups, together with the addition of aboriginal tribes, 
who decide to abandon their savage existence, bring about the complicated net- 
work of caste- 

No political constitution seems to emerge from this confusion to give it 
organic form. Only the sacerdotal class retained some solidarity in spite 
of its sub-divisions ; this gives it a force which though entirely moral is yet 
effective. It uses this power to strengthen its own position and to extend its 
privileges, as well as to establish, under its supremacy, a sort of order 
and cohesion by reducing the actual state of things to an ideal system. 
This constitutes the legal regime of caste, an amalgamation of the actual situa- 
tion with the gradation of classes, which has since attained such wide acceptance. 
It is not pretended that the present caste system is a purely organic development 
of primitive Aryan elements. This would be impossible in a movement spread- 
ing over so large an area and so long a period, but it is claimed that the root of 
the matter is there. 

8. Caste in Gwalior . — I have attempted a summary of M. Senart’s views, 
though I feelit to be brief and imperfect, because they appear to reconcile the 
other theories which I have mentioned and, while accounting for the deep and 
universal influence of the Hindu caste system, give due weight to the accessory 
circumstances which contributed to its formation. But I do not profess, where 
so many learned doctors disagree, to decide between them. Whatever the true 
explanation of the system may be, no description in this place can present an ade- 
quate picture of its endless ramiflcations and sub-divisions, nor of the strange and 
manifold rules by which it is regulated, even in a comparatively small population 
such as that of Gwalior. 

All, or almost all, the castes found in the State exist in far greater numbers 
in other provinces, hence there can be little of a distinctive nature to say regard- 
ing them, and even the few which appear to be peculiar to this territory are 
numerically weak. Nor does the system differ in any material aspect from what 
prevails in adjacent parts of India, though it is probably true that, the solvent of 
Western education being comparatively speaking absent, less relaxation of rules 
has taken place than in British India, More than this, my own previous igno- 
rance of the details of the subject and of the precise kind of information to be 
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asked for to elucidate it prevented my obtaining full knowledge of it while the 
reports of district officers, whether on account of indffierence or want of leisure, 
were not in most cases satisfactory. I have not on this account attempted a 
tabulation of the connubial groupings of any caste, but perhaps, even an imper- 
fect description of the system as gathered from the Census schedules and from 
local information may serve the purpose of presenting some idea of its wonderful^ 
intricacies, though the number of castes and sub-castes here found are not to be 
compared with that in large provinces. Nevertheless, the main castes, in a po- 
pulation of under three millions, reach a total of one hundred and one which are 
popularly distributed under the 4 traditional Hindu castes, as is shown, so far as 139-H3- 
is possible, in Subsidiary Table I. The first six classes' comprise those which ^ 
are reputed to belong to one or other of the twice-born, while all below come 
under the general appellation of Sudras, but it must not be supposed that the 
castes included in each class associate on equal terms. Probably no two of them 
will eat or drink together or intermarry, though they can in most cases accept 
Pakki food from each other. Thus the gradation goes from the Brahmans at the 
top to the unclean castes at the bottom of the scale, each having its own customs 
and rules, and it is hard to know when the lowest limit has been reached, for 
owing to the numerous sub-divisions it would almost seem as if no caste is so low 
as not to have a lower beneath it. 

The great majority of caste names are occupational terms, but this does not 
prove that occupation is the original basis of caste, as I have already endeavoured 
to show. Eachcastehas no doubt a principal occupation, but change of occupation 
does not ’necessarily involve loss of caste. To go no further than the Brahmans 
how far they have wandered from their proper and strict function of priests ! 

Mr. Ibbetson remarks that a Brahman who becomes an agriculturist ceases to be 
a Brahman, but this seems to me an adumbration of the fact, at least when ap- 
plied to Gwalior State. No doubt the traditional Brahman occupation is aban- 
doned, but caste is not lost. The Brahmans of Gwalior take service,- practise 
money lending,. act as administrators, officials and clerks, and even foUow the 
plough. Handling the plough is according to the Shastras a sure degradation 
to a Brahman, and I am told that in the N.-W. P. the prohibition is strict, but 
in this State the Brahmans do actually handle the plough without loss of caste. 

No doubt they do this from necessity and are looked down upon for it, but yet 
their caste remains. It would appear as if the very name of Brahman inspired 
respect, however much he may have fallen from his high estate. A similar lati- 
tude as to occupation is allowed to all castes, and the exclusiveness of the sub- 
castes in respect of food and intermarriage would appear to indicate that the true 
cleavage is not by occupation. 

9. Caste sub- Divisions . — But the mere consideration of the number of main 
castes would give a very inadequate idea of the system without some notice of 
subordinate groupings. Of the 101 main castes 289o sub-divisions are recorded 
in the Census returns. Though many of these are not true sub-castes but Gotras 
yet there is a considerable residuum of endogamous groups. For the sake of illus- 
tration a few of the castes with the greatest number of recorded divisions may be 
mentioned— Brahmans, 216, Ahirs 193, Badhai 134, Chamars 208, Dhobi 99, 

Dhimar 67, Gujar 93, Kachhi 188, and soon. Even this statement, however, 
does not convey a complete view of the complexity of the problem, for such of 
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these as are gotras, are as a rule strictly exogamous, while the larger groups are 
as strictly endogamous. Then again certain sub-castes of the same caste will 
eat and drink together but will not intermarry, others will eat jjakki together 
but not Kachhi, others will ilo none of these things, though the most general 
restriction is undoubtedly regarding marriage. The more that the sub-dividing 
of castes is examined, the more support, it seems to me, the theory receives that 
the real caste is the sub-caste, whereas the caste, in the ordinary sense is a gene- 
r c term for a number of heterogeneous groups, linked perhaps by some common 
traditional occupation, but otherwise so distinct from each other that they do not 
intermarry and generally do not eat together. One or two concrete examples 
will serve to illustrate the subject,' and I will select one from the top and one 
from the bottom of the social ladder, the Brahmans and the Chamars. 

10. Subdividing as illustrated by the Brahmans. — The Census returns give 
216 sub-divisions of Brahmans, but these are not all sub-castes, some being minor 
divisions and some mere gotras. The two great divisions of Brahmans, the 
Panch Gaur and the Panch Dravid, whose home is north and south of the Nar- 
bada respectivel 5 } are both represented in Gwalior State. Of the 5 divisions of 
the former, three, the Saraswats, Kankubja (Kanaujiya) and Gaur, occur, but 
not Maithila or Utkal. Each of these has sections of its own which are mutually 
exclusive and endogamous. For example, the Saraswats are of four kinds : Pun- 
jabi, Rajputana, Kashmiri and Shenwi, the last of which now live in the Deccan. 
Each of these sections has exagamous gotras, hut are themselves strictly endoga- 
mous. Another point is that each endogamous sub-division has two classes, a 
higherandalower, the latter Laving been at some period degraded, generally for 
violation of some caste rule. They eat together, and the higher are permitted to . 
take daughters in marriage from the lower but not to give theirs in return, but in 
practice inter-marriage is very rare. Among Kashmiris the 2 classes are known 
as Kula and Akula. This distinction into a higher and lower class seems to 
exist in most Brahman castes. 

The Kanaujiya Brahmans have 9 principal sub-divisions denoted by sur- 
names, Awasthi, Misra, Dikshit, Shukul, Dube, Tiwari, Chaube, Pande and Baj- 
pai, each of which has many sub-sections with special rules for matrimonial 
purposes. The Misra, Shukul and Bajpai are said to hold the highest position ; 
the Misras inter-marry with Shukul, Tiwari, Dube and Pande. - The Kanaujiyaa 
are very strict in matters of food and drink and like the Dekhani Brahmans make 
little or no difference between pahki and kachchi. 

The Gaur Brahmans have about 30 'surnames denoting sub-divisions but 
inter-marriage is allowed between them, while each also has gotras of its own* 

The most numerous sub-caste of Brahmans in Gwalior are the Sanadhs, who 
according to one account belong to the Kanaujiyas and according to another to 
the Gaur. They are said to have 26 main sections and 400 gotras. The most 
respected among them are the Dandotiyas, who are nearly all found in the dis- 
tricts of Gird Gwalior, Sikarwari, and Mandsaur and they may be said to be peculiar 
to Gwalior. They do not take alms and avoid inter-marrying with those who do. 
The Sanadhs are now nearly all agriculturists 

Of the Panch Dravids or Brahmans of the country south of the Narbada, 
Gwalior contains members ofDravid, Maharashtra, Telanga and Gujarati Brah- 
mans, but the numbers are few except in the case of the Maharashtra Brahmans, 
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who have for generations been employed by the Marathas for admini.'tratix e 
work. Of these three sub-castes are found in considerable numbers in Gwalior, 
Deshast, Kokanast and Karhade. These do not as a rule inter-marry, thou'di 
I believe instances do occur. 

The Telanga Brahmans’are generally cooks to those just mentioned and 
form a caste apart. 

The Gujarati Brahmans are said to have 37 endogamous sub-castes and are 
very strict in regard to caste observances and rules. 

The Shrimalis, one of the selected castes, are a branch of the Gujarati 
Brahmans. 

The sub-divisions mentioned, though not by any means exhaustive, will give 
some idea of the possibilities in respect of complicated connubial arrangements, 
and prohibited degrees and the special rules of certain castes greatly increase the 
complexity. 

A very minute 'account of the Brahmans is to be found in Dr. J. Wilson’s 
work on Caste. 

11. Subdividing as illustrated by Chamars. — Traditionally the Chamars, 
or leather worker caste, are sprung from five different kinds of union ;(1) 
Brahman father and carpenter mother^ (2) Carpenter father and Brahman mother, 
(3) Groom father and Kshatrya mother, (4) Kirsan father and Brahman mother, 
(5) Tiwar father and Chandal mother ; thus there may be said to be 5 kinds of 
Chamars. From the first union are said to have sprung theMochis, who now 
consider themselves superior to other Chamars and virtually form a separate 
caste. As already stated 208 subdivisions of Chamars have been recorded. Of 
these 24 are endogamous groups called Khaps, the remainder being smaller 
exogamous divisions or Gotras, several being included in one Khap. The first 
or Qoliya Khap is generally looked upon as the progenitor of the first 21 Khaps, 
and consequently these can eat, drink and smoke with one another, though not 
with the remaining three, who are supposed to be the re presentatives of the 
last three of the five unions mentioned above, but on the other hand inter-marriage 
between any one Khap and another is prohibited, each confining itself to its own 
branches for matrimonial purposes. As to the Gotras, not only must marriage 
take place outside a man’s own Gotra, hat further he may not marry into the Gotra 
of (1) his mother’s father, (2) his paternal grand-mother, (3) his maternal grand- 
mother. 

The Goliya Khap seems to be the most respected, and of its Gotras the Nat 
whose occupation is taking alms, singing and dancing before the first 21 Gotras 
is given the highest place, its supposed original ancestress being the famous 
witch Lona Ohamari. This caste is the most numerous in the State, and many 
have given up their traditional occupation and taken to field labour, tradino- in 
grass or the work of Saises, with probably some improvement in social status. 
Their touch, however, is pollution to the Hindu as they eat beef and carrion and 
they have separate wells in villages. Widow marriage is of course allowed. 

This short account of the Chamars of Gwalior will give an idea of how caste 
rules and restrictions reach even the lowest classes of society. 

12, The Marathas. Though the Gwalior State is not the original home ot 
the Marathas, yet since its ruling family belongs to that interesting race, it seems 
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appropriate to say a few words about them. Mr. Enthoven describes the Mara- 
thas as one of the ethnological puzzles of the Deccan, and is of opinion that they 
were originally a tribe with totemistic subdivisions, who eventually formed 
themselves into groups with some resemblance to caste. It is not necessary , 
here to examine their origin, for the Marathas of these parts are not acquainted 
with anything more than the present organization of their nation. What is 
said about them in the sequel is derived from local inquiries. 'J'here are, how- 
ever, traces of the totem among them. Each sub-division, called /u/^a,has a 
symbol {dewak) of its own, which may be an animal, a plant, a stone and so 
forth. The Kula is exogamous and as a rule inter-marries with any other, but 
if Kvlas have the same deioak, intermarriage is not allowed. The deioak of the 
Sindhias is the samudra-hel or sea-cre.aper, of the Surges the sun-flower, of the 
Mohites and Kadams the kadam-tree, of the Nikams the bamboo, of the Bhons- 
les the conch, of the Jadons the serpent, and so on. 

Marathas of pure descent claim to be Kshatriyas of the solar or Suraj- 
bansi Kace. They are divided into 96 Kulas or clans of khas (pure) IMara- 
thas. Purity depends on a strict observance of the marriage law that a Mara- 
tha must take a bride from a pure Maratha house, and if he fail to do 
this, his issue, though bearing his name, are known as Kharchi. The Kliasa 
and Kharchi may eat together, though not from the same dish, but cannot 
inter-marry. The degradation, however, is not necessarily permanent, for after 14 
generations a Kharchi Maratha may be accepted as a Khasa, it being suppos- 
ed that after such a lapse of time the taint is lost, though the restoration 
seems to depend to a great extent on the social position which the family 
holds. Many a house of despised rank has risen in the social scale and been receiv- 
ed into the Khasas by the attainment of power or wealth. Thus, owing to lapse 
of time and to the want of records tbe purity of a Maratha house is not easy 
to establish, and tradition is generally relied on. Allusion has been made to 
the Deicak or clc^u. symbol. As in all high Hindu castes the clans are strictly 
exogamous. Any Kula may inter-marry with any other under the restrictions 
imposed by the distinction of Khasa and Kharchi, and by the Dewak. Por- 
tions of some of the Kulas have assumed special names on account of their 
place of residence or of some family exploit, thus largely swelling the original 
number of 96. For example, the Patankars, Ghargas and Mahadiks all 
belong to the Solanki clan, Jadhawas and Marais to the ancient Yadava 
clan. 

In the Deccan the cultivating Maratha is known as Kunbi, but no Mara- 
tha Kunbis have been returned in this State. 

13. Special Sub-castes. — I have already mentioned the Dandotiyas as a 
sub-division of the Sanadh Brahmans peculiar to Gwalior. It may be of 
interest to allude shortly to two other sub-castes which are confined to the State 
or the territory bordering on it. 

The Golapurabs, according to the Suba of Sikarwari, claim to be Brah- 
mans, Their legendary progenitor was Gol Rishi from whom they take their 
name, and they have inhabited the Sikarwari district bordering on the 
Chambal for 2,000 years, their original home having been Dholpur on the 
opposite side of the river. They appear to have a close connection with the 
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Brahmanajtliey can eat it cooked by Sanadhs, whom they also revere as their 
Bpritual advisers and priests. Further they observe the same marriage customs 
as the Sanadhs. They do not take alms, but assume the sacred thread eithi-r 
when they choose a spritual adviser or at the time o£ marriage* It appears 
to me possible that they have raised themselves to the position of Brahmans 
by copying the customs and usages of the Sanadhs. They ore now chieflv 
cultivators. They were not separately tabulated and thus their exact number 
cannot be given. 

The Sondhias come somewhat lower in the social scale and claim to be 
Thakurs or Rajputs. They are found only in Malwa, mainly in the districts 
of Nimach, Mandsaur, Agar and Shajapur, and number over 30,000. They 
are probably a mixed race, and are said to have come to their present hahitat 
from Mewar, and to have got their name from Sondhwara, the country iu 
which they settled. They are divided into clans, many having the same names 
as those of Raj nut clans. These sub-divisions constitute Gotras and are strictlv 
exogamous. Formerly, the Sondhias and Rajputs proper appear to have inter- 
married with each orhe-, but for the last 100 years this practice has been dis- 
continued, because the former have allowed widow marriage which the latter 
abhor. As, however, the Sondhia clans of Chouhan, Solanki, Galot and Par- 
war have now abolished the permissive rule, Rajputs will eat and drink with 
them. These people were not long ago a turbulent triljemuch given to violent 
crime, but they have now to a large extent settled down to agriculture. 

These few remarks on Golapmahs and Sondhias are not meant to be 
complete, as descriptive details of castes had been declared to be not required in 
this report, but they may serve to give a direction to more detailed enquiries 
when the Gazetteer of Central India and the Ethnographic survey are taken in 
hand. 


There are other classes of Brahmans and Thakurs which are more or less 
peculiar to Gwalior State or its neighbourhood, but which for the reason just 
given I have not described. As, however, they may be of interest in subse- 
quent enquiries, I may mention ther*^ here. The Bliagaurs and Rikeshwars 
who are fouua in and near the capita, of the State, are looked on as low class 
Brahmans because they perform menial service for high class F)rahimins, such 
as washing their dishes. The Bhadauria Thakurs iivc in Eij'nd district^ on the 
banks of the Charabal, and also in the Etawali district acia ss the river. I'he 
Sikarwar and Taiiwar Thakurs also live south of the Cba nbal in the districts 
named after t’nei q in f.ct the native home of the latter is said to be the tract 
they now inhabit. Yadhav Thakurs are found in Sabalgarli, allied of course 
to those of Karauli, and Khichi Thakurs, though found in X.-W.R,, are, so f;ir 
as Gwalior is concerned, confined to the Bajrangra-h oh-t.-ict. 


14. Caste umon'] Ja ',ns . — Though caste is, so to g'o ik, a speci'ilitv of the 
Hindus, yet it is not confined to them. The Jains oixci've cv.ne disrinc:i;>us 
and customs quite as strictly, but their attltu le tow.iols them is driifereat. Jin. 
dharama, ^ hey say, is a rehgioii which admits to its fold pei'son-i of any o^’ier 
faith, ana aste, therefore, is not an essential part ot it : but since it has been 
established in India, there is no alternative but to acquiesce iu the social system 
of tlie country, tience, conversion to Jaiuisin does not aff-.ct the convert’s 
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caste, and the c.it-tes existing' among Jains are suiijeet to tlie same rC't'-iction' 
as aiiiung Hindus, In Europe the case would oe dili'crenr ; there tlie tramiiic].-. 
imposed be the Indian system would be unnecessary. If this is so, Jainism is 
one of inanv instances of t’ne extraordinary power which caste exerts over all 
classes of the comniunit}’. 

Fourceon castes of Jains are stated to be found in Gwalior in greater 
or less numbers, all of which are bound by caste rules of the strictest kind, 
hut there are signs that this stringency is the result of close association with 
Hindus. For example, a leading Jain affirms that inter-marriages betwmen the 
b higher orthodox castes were formerly allowed but have now become obsolete, 
•.u.ii that pi'operiy CvJiivtrts from them can eat bwth [{'i-iti'iu and Faklii with cacn 
Other, though through ignorance they abstain from doing so. 

From the fact of Jainism being a religion and not a social system, it follows 
that part of a caste is sometimes Hindu and part Jain. In such cases the two 
sections do not inter-marry, though there are a few exceptions ; Agarwal Jains 
may inter-marry with Agarwal Vuishna was, and in some places it is said 
Niraa and Brahman Jains inter-marry with the same Hindu caste. Other 
castes do not allow these unions, and we may say generally that Jain castes at the 
present day are regulated by rules in virtually the same way as Hindu castes. 

15. Social precedence of Hindu castes . — Subsidiary Table I is an attempt 
to classify the castes of this Stite according to social precedence, but though the 
groups have been formed after consultation with various local authorities, it is 
not claimed that the arrangement precludes aU dispute. The ratio of each class 
to the total of the religion can be at once ascertained by a reference to this 
table. 

The principle of classification was adopted in accordance with the proposal 
of the Census Superintendent for Central India, and is based partly on inclusion 
within the 4 traditional castes and partly on the degrees of restriction as to 
eating and drinking. By this means all castes are grouped under one or other 
of 12 classes. 

Classes I, III, and ^ contain Brahmans propei’,lvsljatrivas proper, and Vai- 
shas proper, in other words the true twice-noru castes, while classes II, IV and 
^ I compri.se tho.se which are allied to the classes immediately above, but which 
are of minor imporranca or whose claims are doubtful From class VII on- 
wards we have the lower castes in a descending scale arranged according as 
toey can or cannot as.sociate in certain wa ,'s wirh the higher castes. In class 
^ II come those who can prepare certain ai tides of food which are eaten bv all 
the twice-born and whoso Zota water is taken without question ; in class VIII, 
these who can give paJcki to some twice-born castes and whose lotn water all the 
tu ice-born will accept ; and in clas.s IX those who are allowed to give their 
water to some of the twice-born but not to all. Class X is a lower social 
stratum containing those who, tiiough their touch is not defiling, cannot cive 
water from their lotas to any of the twice-born, while with classes XI and XII 
Ave come to those tvhose touch is defiling. 

16. I cannot pretend that the castes included in each class are arranged 
precisely in order of .social precedence, as all the authorities I consulted declared 
that it was an impossible task. Class I ga\'e rise to no difficulty, for though 
it is true that different kinds of Brahmans are regarded with very varying 
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degrees of reverence, jet there seems to be no doubt as to those vrho should 
come into the category. At the same time the three sub-castes selected by tiie 
Census Superintendent of Central India are not suitably representative of Brah- 
mans in Gwalior, all three being numerically weak. The Shri Gaur, Ikjw- 
ever, are said to have been formerly consi<lered as low Braliinans in Malwa, ljut 
have now risen in the social scale and are on an equality with high class Brah- 
mans. As to class II, the Jogis, Bairagis, etc., are doubtful, bur as they are holy 
men and reverenced as Brahmans, this appears to be the most appropriate 
place for them. In class III, it will be ob-served that 1 have givt-n the Marathas 
the highest position, though Rajputs are generally regarded as of superior rank; i 
but having consideration to the fact that the Marathas are the ruling race in 
Gwalior, I think their right to be first will not be disputed. Khatris have been 
included here by special order of the Cen.sus Commissioner for India. Class 
IV contains those who claim more or less connection with the ancient military 
(aste, most of them being now largely engaged in agriculture. The I\a- 
yasths are the well-known writer caste and call themselves Kshatnyas, buc, 
since this is strongly disputed in many quarters, I have placed them at the top 
of class IV, for, though they are often relegated to the Sudra caste, their present 
social position entitles them to this precedence. Class V. is entirely composed 
of Banias, the great representatives of the traditional Vai.shyas, and Class VI 
contains the more respectable traders and artisans. Only one caste has been 
placed in class VII, the Halwai or sw<"etmeat-maa. The remaining classes 
present no special features requiring notice. 

17. Infantmarriage, widow marriage, and hgpergamy . — Three very charac- 
teristic features of the Hindu caste system are infant marriage, widow marriage 
and hypergamy. By infant marriage I understand marriage under the age of 8, 
it being considered adult after that age. In chapter IV, it has been said that 
BO far as the figures show infant marriage is not widely prevalent in practice, 
and inquiries bear out generally the verdict of the figures. Thus, though Dakham 
Brahmans are ambitious of marrying their daughters as early as possible, and 
among Gaurs the custom is general, yet among most classes of Brahmans, such 
as Kashmiri, Bengali, Bhagaur, Kankubj, Chaube, Sanadh, Jajotia, Awasi, adult 
marriage is the rule. The same is the case with other high castes, including 
Rajputs, Marathas and Kayasths, as well as with most of the lower castes. The 
most important point is that daughters should be married fjefore the age of 
puberty. There seems to be a general con'Cnsus of opinion that early cohabita- 
tion results in weak offspring, but child widowhood is the most melancholy result 
of early marriages. Whether early marriage is a growing custom or not, is 
uncertain, but the most advanced members of many cartes are undoubtedly recog- 
nising its evUs and endeavouring to bring about its abolition. 

Among the twice-born castes, the prohibition of widow marri.age appears to 
be as stringent as ever. Under the countenance of the Arya Samaj and among 
the advanced classes of the community, a feeling in favour of perufitting it is no 
doubt springing up, but in Gwalior it is extremely rare, if it ever occurs at all. 

Any such marriage in the higher castes involves expulsion of both parties. 
Even some so-called Sudra castes follow in this matter the example of the twice- 
born, for since prohibition is a mark of high caste, its introduction tends to 
raise the social position of a low caste. The lower castes and some of the inferior 
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divifiions of the ln’ffher. * such a=: Ahir?. and tTniars, on tlie other hand allow the 
marriage of widows. The evils of prohibiting the marriage of widows, so 
often dwelt upon, are obvious, but, so long as caste retains its present strong 
hold on the people of this part of India, any relaxation of the rule is not pro- 
bable. 

On the subject of h 3 'pergamv, district re[)ortsare almost silent and I cannot 
sav how far it is practised in the ^itate. Minute enquiries alone seem likely to 
lead to systematic information and these I have not been able to institute, but 
among certain castes of Brahmans, such as Sanadhs and Gattr, indications of b- 
probably will be found, as also among Rajputs. 

18. S'andard theor>i of ca>te . — How dilferent is the standard theory of the 
origin of this unique system from the existing facts ! Several different accounts 
are given in the Hindu scriptures of the origin of caste, some of which are incon- 
sistent with others. According to the orthodox theory as stated by the law-giver, 
Mann, and in many other authoritative works, there are four castes and no more, — 
the Brahmans, the Ksliatriyas, the ^biishvas and the Sudras. The Brahmans 
S])rang from tlie head of Brahma, the Ivhatrivas from his arm, the Vaishyas from his 
thigh, and the Sudras from his foot. The relative position assigned to each is clear 
from the source of their creation. The duty of the Brahman w'as to read and teach 
the Veda, to sacrifice, to give alms and to receive gifts. To defend the people, to 
give alms, to sacrifice, to read the A'eda, to shun the allurements of sexual grati- 
fication, are shortly the duties of a Kshatriya. To keep herds of cattle, to bestow 
largesses, to sacrifice, to read the scriptime, to carry on trade, are the chief func- 
tions of a Vaishya. One principal duty the supreme ruler assigns to a Sudra — to 
serve the before-mentioned classes. This scheme at first sight seems simplicity 
itself. 


Ea t caste has its position and its duties, and as the picture opens out to our 
view, we find ourselves in presence of a society divided into castes strictly isolated 
and governed by rules regarding marriage and food similar to those in use at the 
present day. Exclusion from caste is the supreme sanction for these rules, 
though not without right of appeal, an offender being able under certain conditions 
to be re admitted. This resemblance between caste in the Law books and in our 
own day is no doubt st’ " dug, but there is one cardinal difference. Modern castes 
are endless in number and complexity, the theory knows onlj' four. All beside 
are foreigners or Mleclihas. But it soon appears that this simplicity is rather a 
counsel of perfection than an actual fact, for the law books give us an elaborate 
account of mixed castes, all of which, however, have sprung from the interming- 
ling of the four. The general principle on which the gradadon of these rests is 
that the caste is consi.'lered the more humlde according as it supposes the associ- 
ation Or a w oina.i of a higher carte men a man of a lower. But this is not all. 
The neglect, even on the part of couples of equal caste, of oohgatory ceremonies 
sinks their offspring to a lower rank called \ raiiauT, and these agnin ramify accord- 
ing as they spring from Braamans, K^^hatryas, Yaishyas or Sudras. Each one of 
these branches is, so to speak, labelled whii a name uf its own and assigned its own 
proper occupation. These mixtures lead to otlicrs and thus a seriel of almnst 
countless sub-divisions comes into being. So much for the theoretical simplicity 
from which we started. 


® Suo prcweJeaoo Table of Gadles at tlia enii of tnis Oiiapter, 
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19. Again, the 4 castes have theoretically each fixed occupations, but here 
too concessions are necessary. Each caste may under stress of necessity adopt 
that of the caste next below it, nor need the necessity be very pressing. For 
example, among the occupations which are deemed to render a Brahman unworthy 
to take part in a funeral feast are those of a butcher, a salaried servant, an actor, a 
singer, a keeper of a house of illfame. From this it would appear that the 
means of livelihood followed by Brahmans were then nearly as numerous as at 
the present day. Manu recognises this, but declares that a Brahman should 
always be considered a great divinity to whatever occupation he may devote him* 
self. 

In short, at every point concessions are made — in marriage and food as well 
asinoccupations, and it is even said that the real rule depends on the custom of 
different places and castes. There are also texts according to which high origin 
is indicated by purity of conduct, while others throw back to an earlier and more 
perfect age of the world the period when the ordinances of caste were strictly 
observed. 

20. Mr. Bhattacharya in his book on Hindu castes says, “ It seems utterly 
impossible that any new caste could be formed in the manner described by Manu 
or any Hindu law giver. It would have been necessary to keep a careful record 
of every case of irregular marriage and illicit sexual intercourse and to list and 
include the progeny of the parties under separate groups by royal edicts.” This 
remark appears indisputable. A system like that of caste as it actually exists 
could never have been produced by legislation. It is too complex and has too 
many anomalies to be the result of such a process. Conversely no system 
produced by legislation would be expected to resemble caste. It would 
be more systematic and organised. The British constitution is far more 
largely a growth than a creation. Consequently it is fuU of anomalies. 
The Cabinet itself, now virtually the ruling body in the Government, 
is unknown to the statute book. The position of the sovereign is anomalous. Thus 
it is with all institutions which have developed spontaneously according to the 
growing and changing , needs of a community. I have tried earher in this 
chapter to give an idea of the development of the caste system according to 
M. Senart, but, nevertheless, we do find Hindu lawgivers insisting upon 
the existence of only 4 castes. And here according to the same writer we can 
discern the work of the Brahmans. They could not have invented the exist- 
ing system, but in their passion for symmetry, which they indulged with com- 
plete indifference as to whether it agreed with facts or not, they amalgamated 
two systems of totally different origins and aims, and gave to that amalgamation 
a religious sanction — the hierarchy of classes, as expressed in the fourfold di- 
vision, and the caste regime which sprang from the organisation of the ancient 
Aryan family. The first is, or might be, found in nearly all communities, the 
second is peculiar to India, By this means the sacerdotal class immeasurably 
strengthened their own position and established themselves at the head of Hindu 
society. But there are many proofs that the two phenomena are fundamentally 
distinct. Even the names applied to the two sets of divisions are different. The 
name properly used of the four orthodox castes is Verna, which means colour, 
and the rights and privileges accorded to the first three as contrasted with the 
degradation of the fourth point to a difference of race — the conquerors and the 
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conquered. The Brahmans, Kshati^as and Vaishyas wear the sacred thread, and 
are hence twice-bom, the Sudras are a subject and servile class, obviously despised 
and hated by their superiors. On the other hand the name for caste in the Indian 
system is Jati^ which means birth, and refers to quite a distinct set of circums- 
tances, as has been seen. The subject seems to have been much obscured by the 
confusion of the two terms, the one denoting a gradation which is common 
to many nations, the other properly applicable to a system found only in 
India. 

21. The Muhammadan Classes . — Theoretically Islam recognises no caste 
system. The 4 great divisions of Musalmans are Sayads or descendants of the 
martyrs Hasan and Husain, Shaikhs, tribes of pure Arab descent, Pathans and 
Moghals, tribes from Afghanistan and Central Asia, but in India, the real signi- 
fication of these terms has been very much lost sight of owing to the inclusion of 
converts. It is said that a convert assumes the name of the class to which the 
person belongs through whose instrumentality he has been converted, and also 
that converts from the Hindu military castes usually take the style and title of 
Khan and come to be looked on as Pathans. The Sayads are the most highly 
respected class, whence the others try to rise to this rank, and owing to wealth 
or increased social influence are sometimes able to do so. 

There is one Muhammadan community in Gwalior State, chiefly found in 
Ujjain and some other towns in Malwa, the members of which nearly all call 
themselves Sayads, but, since they were originally Hindu converts, can have 
no right to the title. These are the Bohras, probably so-called on account of 
their occupation of traders. They are said to have been first converted by 
Mullas from Yaman in the reign of Raja Sadraj Jai Singh (1096-1143 A. D.), 
from various Hindu castes, which, though they gave up their exclusiveness in 
the matter of food and drink, adhere to their original caste distinctions in respect 
of marriage. At the present day Bohras do not inter-marry with other Muham- 
madans, nor do the Sayads and Shaikhs of their own community marry with 
each other. 

The term Shaikh now includes a heterogenous mass of Hindu converts of 
all castes and classes, as will be evident from the statement subjoined to this 
chapter. There is no law forbidding intercourse in respect of food or marriage 
between different classes, but as a matter of practice they are almost as exclusive 
as the Hindu castes and for the same kind of reasons, such as polluting contacts 
and the like. 

In short, the effect of caste on Muhammadans is very strong and is mani- 
fested in the manner aforesaid as well as in the adoption of Hindu custom 
such as prohibition of widow marriage, which is said to be enforced especially 
among Sayads 

This caste influence may be ascribed to two causes: the survival of caste 
feelings among converts, and the domination of the majority over the minority of 
the population. 

22. Animistic Tribes . — The further we enquire, the more universal is found 
to be the penetrating and aU-pervading force of caste. Does it not affect even 
the Anglo-Indian, when he resents the delivery of a letter by the hand of a sweep- 
er ? Among the Animistic tribes caste distinctions are traceable. We have seen 
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when dealing with religion that they claim to be Hindus, no doubt with the view 
of raising their social status and of bringing themselves into line with their Hindu 
neighbours. The Saharyas are a cfuiet and priniitive tribe with many exogamous 
sub-divisions, which, however, are said to be totemistic and not social ( but 
when they come in contact with other tribes, such as Bhils, caste influence 
supervenes, for Bhils will not eat with or from Saharyas, though the latter have 
no such scruple as regards Bhils. The cause of this is that the Saharyas eat 
carrion and are therefore polluted. 

As an instance of how an Animistic tribe may to some extent raise itself into 
the Hindu system, the Hirars of Gwalior may be cited. Different sections of the 
tribe live in the districts of Sikarwari and Sabalgarh. The former have come to 
be closely associated with Hindus, who have taken to employing them as servants. 
By this means the status of the Kirars has risen to such an extent that, with the 
exception of the Dakhani Brahmans, I believe any caste will accept pakki food 
from them or water from their Zafots. No doubt the Hindus have allowed the con- 
cession for their own convenience, while the Kirars have benefited by gaining 
several steps in social precedence. The Sabalgarh Kirars, however, have not been 
similarly brought into close relations with the Hindus, so they remain without the 
pale ; and not only that, but their fellow tribesmen of Sikarwari wiH not eat or 
inter-marry with them, and claim a separate traditional origin. 

The 12 tribes classed in the present Census as Animistic have been selected 
out of a large number on the principle described in the 1st paragraph of Chapter 
HI. 

The arrangement in Subsdiary Table I brings the Kirars and Minas to the 
first place. The justification for the Kirars ’position is found in the foregoing 
remarks about them. The Minas come next because they claim to be allied to 
the Kshatriya caste. As to the remainder, the order of precedence is not easy, but 
I have placed the Saharyas at the bottom of the list and under the Bhils because 
the latter will not accept food from them. 

23. Caste Figures . — This being the first attempt at arranging castes for the 
Gwalior State as a separate unit, there are no doubt inaccuracies arising from 
incorrect enumeration and information, but it may be hoped that the tables now 
prepared will be of some assistance to future officers of Census and Ethnographic 
operations and to the compilers of the new Gazetteer in their investigations. It 
is only after entering on a subject like caste that one can realise its vastness and 
one’s own ignorance. I have endeavoured to avoid giving separate headings to 
various names of the same caste and generally to make the list as correct as 
possible, but I do not flatter myself that my success has been anything like 
complete and indeed some castes I have as yet been unable to identify. 

The Imperial Tables concerned with Caste, Tribe and Race are IX,XIIA, 
XIII,XIV, and XVL Of these. Nos, IX. and XII A. dealing with Education 
and infirmities have already been considered in the Chapters on those subjects. 
An interesting inquiry would have been the variation in castes since previous 
censuses, but unfortunately this is impracticable owing to the want of materials, 
and must be left, like so many other matters, to a future occasion. As a basis of 
comparison, however, I have appended Subsdiary Table II, giving the present 
numbers of all the recorded castes. 
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In Subsidiary Table No. Ill, again will be found civil condition, and in No. 
IV. the proportions of the sexes among the selected castes by age-periods. 
After what has been already said regarding civil condition in Chapter IV. it does 
not seen necessary to examine the table in detail, but it may prove useful for 
purposes of comparison with other provinces. As for the ratio of the sexes, the 
eccentricities of the age records render any useful examination of this table 
boneless. Even the total figures of some of the castes are sufficiently startling, 
but these are due, lam convinced, not to the operation of any natural law or to 
the prevalence of any custogi such as female infanticide, but either to mistakes 
made by enumerators, or to the small number of persons in the caste. The A jiuis 
are probably an iEustration of the first cause and the Galots of the second. 

24. Traditional and Actual Occupation in Selected Castes . — Subsidiary 
Table VI enables us to gain an idea how far certain castes, races and tribes have 
departed from the occupations traditionally assigned to them. When any caste 
has a double traditional occupation, such as agriculture and military service, 
the present occupation of the majority is considered as the traditional occupation 
and those following the other are placed in the column assigned to it. 

To commence with the Hindus of the great military agricultural classes, 
more than half the Rajputs, 40 per cent, of the Marathas, 67 and 65 per cent, of 
the JatsandGujars respectively still follow agriculture in one form or another, 
the Marathas chiefly as land-holders. Further, nearly one-third of this class 
take military or other service in the State, but the other three serve in such 
capacity to a very limited extent, no doubt because the rulers of Gwalior are 
Marathas, and because the State army is largely recruited from the North- 
■Western Provinces. The principal occupation other than their traditional one 
followed by Rajputs is labour, and 16 per cent, of? them are classed as indepen- 
dent, probably in most cases pensioners of one kind or another, but it is remark- 
able in what a wide range of occupations these aristocrats of India engacre 
including the pastoral, private service, and manufacture or sale of fabrics. The 
Marathas abstain entirely from all low occupations such as working in leather 
but otherwise a few of them are found in nearly all occupations. The Jats 
and Gu jars when not following their traditional occupations seem generally to 
take to labour. 

The record for Brahmans is a very remarkable one, for it shows them to be 
engaged in every “order” of occupation except working in leather wdiich, of 
course, is polluting — a notable commentary on the functional theory of castes. The 
number adhering to the traditional priestly occupation is very small, prubablv 
not more than 6 per cent, while they are very largely agriculturists, and to some 
extent take state service and engage in labour. A fair proportion also, as mifffit 

' O 

be expected, are independent, living on pensions or charitable grants. 

The Bhatsand Joshis (genealogists and astrologers) bring out very strong v 
the predominant position which agriculture holds in Gwalior State, since onlv 
a little more than 3 per c-mt. of the former and less than two per cent, of the latter 
follow their traditional occupation, while 46 and 31 percent, respectively are con- 
nected with the tilling of the land. Mote than halt the Joshis and about one- 
fifth of the Bhats are recorded as independent of any occupation, but the table 
febowsthera as performing certain functions very foreign to those proper to them 
such ns. personal service labour, preparation of food. 
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The Banias are traditionally the great commercial class of India, and more 
than one-fourth seem to strictly adhere to their proper function of commerce, 151152— VI. 

while a further large proportion engage in the kindred occupation of selling 
articles of food. Nearly another fourth of the Banias (of the Oswals one-third) 
are connected with agriculture, proving that here as well as elsewhere they 
have certain grip on the land. 

The Kandheras (cotton-cleaners) have to the extent of more than half their 
numbers taken to agriculture, some to service and miscellaneous occupations, >, . 

leaving little more than one-fourth for their proper function. The Dhangarsalso 
seem to prefer agricultural to their own proper pastoral life. The Sondhias, who 
are allied to Rajputs, adhere to their hereditary connection with the soil to the 
extent of 68 per cent, of their number, but many of them are also labourers and 
indeed they seem to have no scruples regarding any but polluting occupations, 

Ivhangars (village watch-^nien and agriculturists) chiefly follow the plough or are 
private servants and labourers. 

Of the Muhammadan selected classes, the proper occupation of Sayads and 
Shaikhs may be said to be civil employment and that of Moghals and Pathans „ 

military employment, but as a fact they all appear to engage to some extent in 
every “ order” of occupation, not excluding those deemed polluting by the 
Hindus. The largest numbers, however, are engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions, while 10 or 12 per cent, take private or personal service, about the same 
number are labourers, and small fractions are shop-keepers. 

The Jains like the Banias are chiefly a commercial and trading community. , 

Of the two selected sub-divisions, the Saraogis seem chiefly to follow the profes- 
sions of banking and commerce, while the Oswals devote themselves more to 
the sale of grains and food stuffs. 

The Animistic tribes have to a large extent given up their primitive pursuits 
of hunting and procuring jungle produce, and to have taken to pasturage, 
agriculture and general labour. The Kotwals who are found chiefly in the 
Malwa districts of Nimach and Ujjain, are also largely engaged in the preparation 
of textile fabrics. The Minas and Kirars are on a somewhat higher level than 
the rest, being classed as agriculturists. It may be noted here that there are 
two distinct classes of Minas, probably in origin identical, one of which is 
.still a criminal tribe, and the other agricultural, but as the latter are the more 
numerous I have taken agriculture as their traditional occupation. 




List of castes shoicinfj the diferent traditional occupations and districts they are generally found in. 




No. 1 

Name of Castes. 

Traditional Occupations. 



Ekmakks. 


HINDUS. 

1 





FOUND IN 

1 

Aliir 


1 

Agiiculture 

... 

... 

... 

All districts. 

2 

1 

-\jua 



do 

... 

... 

... 

Malwa Prant. 

3 

iSa.'hliera 


• • • 

.A( ':robats and Tumbhrs ... 

... 

... 

... 

do. 

4 

Daijdi 



I.aboarcTS and Cultivators 

•*# 


... 

Isdgarh. Pichhor, Bajrangarh and Main a 
Prants. 

5 

l;,flla-l 


... j 

Asrotics and Devotees .. 

... 

... 

... 

AJl districts 

G 

Dalai oi Daruliar 


... i 

IVe.ivers, Dt’crs and Village Sei\iee 



... 

do. 


f Bania -Igarwal 


I 

Von bants and Banke:.-, 

... 

... 

•• • 

1 

1 

7 

1 

Bania CDwal 


... 

Tnulois ... 

... 

-• 

••• 

!- do. 

1 


1 

L Bania llaheshwari 



do. 

... 

... 

... 

1 

J 

8 

Banjara 


... 

Carriers by pack animals 

... 

... 

... 

Uagarh & Malwa Prants. 

1) 

B.a.aa.n.la 



Vat and Basket Maker' ... 


... 

... 

Gwalior district & Malwa Prant. 

10 

1! olui ... 


... 

Caipentcrs 

... 


• •• 

All eli^tricts. 

11 

Bali 



Labourers and makers of leaf plates 

... 

... 


do 

12 

Ba.-U.i ... 


... 

Basket, Broom and mat-makers 

... 

»« • 

... 

Gwalior & Bhind districts & Isagarb A 
Malwa Prants. 

13 

BeJia 


• • • 

Jugglers and Acr. bats 

«.* 

#•* 

... 

Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

11 

BeWar 


... 

Earlh tvorkers and ste>ac .piarini ' 

... 

• ** 


Bhind district and Isagarh and M;i!v .i 
Priilllr. 

If. 

Bliaiui 


• «* 

Weavers 

... 

I •• 


Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

]G 

Bliaiid ... 


... 

Mimes ... ... 

... 


*»* 

Gwalior Prant and Pichhor, Niniaoh 
& Aiiijhera districts. 

IT 

BLangi ... 



Sweepers ... 

... 



-ill districts. 

18 

Bharbhiinja 


... 

Grain Parchers ... 

... 

... 

... 

do. 

If 

Bhat or Eai 



Genealogists ... ... 

... 

••• 


do. 

2(. 

j Bhoi. I'liimar, Kahar 

1 Mallaii ... 

Kir or, 

Fishermen and Palki bearers 

... 

>1* 

••• 

do. 

2i 

Bolira 

... 

• •• 

Money-lenders ... 

... 



Gwalior & Malwa Prants and Pichhor 
district. 


f Bruliiiian Jajotia 


*. * 

Priests ••• 

u: 

... 

• •• 

1 

1 

22 

! 

Braliiiian Shnmali 
r 

... 

... 

do. 

... 

... 

• •• 

[- All districts. 

1 


1 

LBialijiiau Shngaur ... 

... 

ilo. ••• 

••• 

... 

• • • 

J 

23 

Chaiiiar 


... 

L father workers ... 

. .. 

... 

... 

do. 

24 

Cliaran 

• s« 

... 

Genealogists «• 

... 


... 

Malwa Prant. 

25 

Clliilar ... 

... 

... 

Agriculturists ... 

... 

... 

• • • 

Gwalior Prant and Sabalgarh & Bajraa- 
gai'h eiistricts. 

21 

Cl.Iiij'a ... 



Dyers and V. eav,-is 

... 

• •• 

... 

All Ji'tricta. 

27 

Chobiiar ... 

• •• 

... 

Service 



... 

Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

28 

Ibikant ... 

• •S 

... 

A'trologers and Ilarbalihts 

... 



Malwa Prant. 

£9 

Dangi ... 

... 

... 

Vdi igo watchmen and Menials 

... 

••• 


Gwalior and Malwa Prants, & Pichhor 
& Bhilsa districts. 

S'l 

Darzi 

••• 

... 

Tailors 

... 

••• 

... 

All districts. 

31 

Dlinkar ... 

••• 

... 

Labourers and Cultivators 


... 

... 

I-i.igarh ot Malwa Prants. 

32 

Pliang'ar ... 

... 


Shepherds and Wool- weavers 



••• 

Gwalior & Bhind districts & Mftlws 
Plant. 

33 

Dbanuk ... 

• •• 

... 

Village watchmen and domestic servants 


... 

All districts. 

34 

Dhobi 

• •• 


Washermen ... 

••• 

••• 


do. 

35 

1 

Dholi ... 

• •• 


Drummers ••• 


••• 

••• 

Malwa Prant. 

36 

Dom ... 



Sweepers 

••• 

... 

... 

Sabalgarh & Pichhor distcietB. 

87 

Gadaria ... 



Shepherd and Wool-weavers 


••• 


All districts. 

88 

Ghosi ... 


••• 

Cattle breading and grazing 

... 

••• 

••• 

do. 

39 

Gola 



Salt makers 

••• 

••• 

«•* 

(To. 
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L'H of casfe$, Ira'iitional Occupations and districts. — Continued. 


Ko. 

Name of Caste. 

1 

Tra.I.ti ma! Oociioations. 



Reuabss. 


HINDUS. 






FOUND IN 

4U 

Gosain ... 

• •• 

... 

-AscotiL"^ an 1 DaNutecs ... 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

All districts. 

41 

Gujar ... 

... 

... 

Agriculture and Service ... 




do. 

42 

- llalwai ... 

• •• 

... 

Confectiouera 

... 



Sal)alg:irh district & Isag'rh & Malwa 
Piaiirs, 

43 

Iliiziiria ... 

... 

... 

Domestic torvico 

... 


• •• 

Niinach i'll Djj.ua districts. 

44 

Jagd 

... 

... 

Genealogists 

... 

... 

... 

Sikarwari, Ttiwarghar & Sheopur dis- 
tricts. 

45 

Ja'onlia ... 


... 

Agricultm-e 

... 


... 

Gwalior & Isagarh Pr'Anls. 

46 

-Jat 

• •• 

... 

Agriculture and Service ... 

... 

... 

... 

All districts. 

47 

{ J.igi 

• •• 

... 

Devotees 

... 

... 

• a • 

do. 

45 

; .Jo.-ni 

... 


Astrologers, narL.di.-t3 

... 



do. 

4t) 

.Jlll.lilH ... 

... 

... 

, Weavers 

... 

... 

... 

Bajrangarh districL 

oO 

KaG.Ui ... 

... 

... 

Agricnltuiv .ind inark -t e,.irileuing 

... 

... 


All districts. 

51 

Kjku'. Klialal or 

Hahajan 


Distillers & Ti>ddy-dr..\\ .TS 

... 

... 


do. 

02 

Kamnigar 

* •* 


Painters ... ... 



... 

Mahva Prant. 

53 

Kaiiiaria 

• •• 

• • • 

Agriculture ... ... 


»• » 

... 

Gwalior district & Miihva Prant. 

51 

Jiamawat 

• •• 

• • • 

do. 




Sik.irw.ari. Sabalgarh, Bfijrimgarh & 
Bhilsa districts & .Malwa Prant. 

56 

KhanJora 


... 

1 Cotton cleaners 

... 



.Ml districts. 

56 

Kaajar ... 

• •• 

... 

1 Miscellaneous & disreputable i\\)g 

lanls 

.. * 

... 

-Mnjhcra district. 

57 

Hansera... 

• •• 

• « • 

Dealer^ in brasij & cupper wares 


... 

... 

All illstiicto. 

08 

Kayasth... 


« • < 

ritt-'i'S •*« •• 

... 


... 

do. 

59 

Khangar... 


• • • 

Village service 

... 

» • 


do. 

60 

Klr.ri)! ... 



Labourers ... ... 


... 

... 

Isagarh dc Mahva Prants. 

61 

Kliatik ... 

• • • 

• •• 

Butchers ... 


... 

« . • 

All di-tricts. 

62 

Khatri ... 

... 

• • ■ 

Traders ... .n 


»•* 

■ • . 

Gwalior & Bhind districts & Isagarh 
Prant, Shajapur & Amjhera districta 

63 

Kori or Koli 

• •• 


M’eavers & Dyers ... 

... 

... 


All districts. 

61 

Kumliar ... 

• • • 


Potters & brick-markers ... 

••• 


• •• 

do. 

65 

Kuinlii ... 

• •• 

... 

Agriculture .■ • ... 

••• 

*«• 


Isagarh & Mahva Prants. 

65 

Kurnii ... 

• •• 

... 

do. 




All districts. 

67 

Kshatriya, Rajputs or Thakurs 


Agriculture & military service 


••• 

AM 

do. 

68 

Lak'.iera ... 

... 


Glass & Lac Workers 

••• 



do. 

69 

Lodhi or Lodha 

... 

• .< 

.^grlcultnre & trading in fodder 

... 

«»« 

•M 

do. 

70 

Dollar ... 

... 

... 

Blacksmiths ... 

••• 

■t* 


do 

71 

Luaia ... 

• •• 


Salt & lime workers ... 

• • • 

••• 

4». 

Niniach and Ujjain districts. 

72 

Madhugal 



Cultivators ... ... 

••• 



Gwalior & Isag.irh Prants & Amjhera 
district. 

73 

Mahar ... 

• • • 

... 

Village watchmen & menials 


•m 


Gwalior, Sikarwari & Sabalgarh dis- 
tricts, Isagarh Prant, Nimach & 
Mandsaur districts. 

74 

Mali ... 

• •• 

... 

Agiicullurc & gardening ... 

••• 


»«« 

All districts. 

75 

Manihar ... 

• • • 

1 

Pc ll.'CS 

... 



do. 

76 

Maratha ... 

... 

1 

••• ! 

1 

Agfi a.lt'tiv & military .service 


... 


do. 

77 

Mirdba ... 

... 

j 

Misc'-ll .ncoiis & w.itclnnen 

... 

... 

••• 

Gwalior 4 T-agarb Prants. 

78 

Moclii ... 

... 

... 

Lc .tlher- Workers 

•••• 

• •• 

••• 

All di.t,trifts. 

79 

Mogbia ... 

• •• 


Iluntci'; I'ow.Pjr.s. (Partially Criininul) 


*«* 

Gwalior * Sikarwiri districts & Isagark 
& -Malwa Prants. 

80 

J^ai lu 


.•4 

Barbers ... . 

••••• 


• •• 

Ail districts. ■ 
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List of castes, Traditional Occupations and distr lets. 


Xams of Casta. 


Traditional Occupations. 


Remarks 


HIMDUS. 

81 Xayak •*« 

82 Xat ... ••• 

83 Xatli «•• 

-S't Od 

85 Pahar ... m> 

86 j Pala ... m 

87 I Paixllii ... tM 

i 

I 

83 j Piitwa ... Ml 

I 

8i.* I Pirola ... 

90 ! Piangara or Rangrez 


yi : Pvawat ... 


; 2 Sadhu 


P3 Safardai 


94 Saniasi ... 


95 Sikligar ... 

«•« 

96 ! Silawat ... 


9" 1 Sonar ... 


98 ! Sondhia ... 


99 Tamboli ... 

••• 

10(3 Tell ... 

»«* 

101 Thatera ... 

••• 


JAINS. 

1 Oswal ... 

• •• 

2 Saraojri ... 


j MUHAMMADANS. 

1 Banjara ... 

... 

2 Bhand ... 

••• 

3 Bhangi ... 


4 Bharbhunja 

• • • 

6 Bhatiara ... 

• •• 

6 Bhisbti ... 


7 j Boiira 


S 1 Chliipa ... 

... 

9 Cliiirig-ar ... 


1 J ,r.,rug.ir ... 

... 

11 ! Dhobi 



12 i Fakir 

13 ' llaiiimal 

14 j Julaba 
I 


... Carriers by pack animals ... ... 

... Jugglers & acrobats ... ... 

... Devotees ... ... 

... Earth workers & stone quarriers 

... Stone workers «•« ••• 

... Labourers & Cultivators ... ... 

... Hunters & Fowlers ... ... 

... Beads & Necklace makers ... 

... Miscellaneous ... ... 

... Dyers ... ••• 

... Cattle breeding & grazing 

Ml Devotees i.i ••• ••• 

... Musicians •.• ••• ••• 

... Devotees 

... Knife grinders 

... Stone workers & Carpenters 

... Gold& silver-smiths 

... Agriculture, (Partially Criminal) 

... Betel sellers ... .•• — 

... Oil pressers & sellers ... 

... Brass & coppersmiths ... 

... Traders ... f 

... do. 

... Carriers by pack anim.ils ... .. 

... Mimes ... 

... Sweepers ... 

... Grain parchers 

... Bakers & inn keepers 

... Water carriers ••• 

... Merchants & traders .«• 

... Weavers & dyers 

... Glass & lac workers ... ~ 

... j Fire-works makers ... •• 

... 1 Washermen ... ••• •' 

I 

... j A'-'etic? & devotees ... • 

1 

... I Corn carriers ... ••• 

... I AVeavers 


FOUND IN. 

... Isagarh & Mahva Prants. 

... All districts. 

... Fah.d.garh & Tinvarghar districts & 
l-.icaili it.'l.Jwa I'rants. 

... Sahalearh, Tawarghar.Narwar.Sheopur, 
Nuiiaeh, & ManJsaur districts. 

... Sabalgarh, Tawarghar, Isagarh & 
ManJsaur distriets. 

... Bhind district. 

... Sabalgarh district & Isagarh & Malwa 
Frants. 

... Gwalior Pr,.ni. Isagaih district and 
Malwa Praiit. 

... Ujjaiii district. 

... Gwalior & Bhind districts and Isagarh 
et Malwa Prants. 

... All districts. 

,,, Gwalior Prant & Bajrangarh Bhilsa 
Nimaeh, & Ujjaiu districts. 

... Ujjain district. 

... Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

... All districts. 

... do. 

do. 

... Gwalior, Bhind, Isagarh Narwar districts 
& Malwa Prant. 

... All districts. 

... do. 

... Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 


All districts, 
do. 

... Bhind & Mandsaur districts. 

... Gwalior, Sabalgarh, Bajrangarh i 
BhiLa Jisti'icts. 

... All districts. 

... do. 

... Gn alior & Sikarwari districts. 

... All districts. 

... Gwdioi. Bhind & Isagarh & Malwa 
Pr, lilts. 

... M dw .1 Prant. 

... T.i'v !i .tar & Man.Uanr districts. 

... Sin;; weri e7e N.ii V, ,.r dist.icfs. 

... Gw.ilii 1 - end S 'ai'wari, Ifgurb & 
A'aru ar eli'tncts Ok Malwa Plant. 

... All dhtii-ts. 

... Narwar district. 

... G walior. Ehind ar.d Tsagaib d’striefs. 
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List of castes, Traditional Occupations and districts . — Continued 


No 

Naiiis of Castea. 

Ti.iditional Oconjiations. 



Ek-vacks, 

1 

LIOIIAMMADANa 





FOUND IN 

15 . 

1 

K.Uamat ... 

... 

«a. 

Sirr.-urs & dancer* 


aa* 

Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

IG 1 

Kasai ... 


... 

r.iit'-ijjrs 

••• aaa aaa 

•a* 

... 

All distiicts. 

1 

17 

1 

1 

Kiinjra 


... 

Green grocers ... 

• a* 

a*. 

Gwalior & Malwa Prants. & Isagaih 
distiict. 

IS 

i 

[. .i-liera ... 


• a . 

01 iss & Lac worker* 17.’ 

•at 

a*. 

Sikiiiwarl district & leagarh & Malwa 
Prants. 

19 

r.ohar 

••• 

aa. 

Blacksmiths ... 

•aa 

a*. 

Nimach & Agar districts. 

20 ' 

i 

Mailari ... 


... 

Jugglers 

a*a 

... 

Gwalior Isagarli Praiit,. A: I’jjaia 

district. 

£] 

Mirasi 


• .a 

Singers & drummers ... 

att 

*•• 

Gwalior district & Isagarh & Malwa 
Prants. 

1 

^'enhi ••• 

... 

• a. 

Leather workers 

aa* 

•aa 

Bliind & Bajrangarh districts & Malwa 
Prani. 

23 5 

Moulial or Mirza 

• •• 

— 

''t'r\ ic'a ... ... 7.. 

a** 

a*. 

All dislrirts. ^ 

21 , 

X<u 

• a a 

a. • 

Barhers ... ... ... 

aa * 

... 

Ujjain & Shajapur, 

25 : 

Silt 

... 

... 

Acrobats ... ... 

aaa 

... 

All districts. 

20 

Xilgar ... 

a« a 

a. • 


aaa 

... 

Ujjain district. 

27 i 

I'atban ... 

... 

a.a 

Military service 

... 

... 

All districts. 

2S 

I’iiijara ... 

• at 

aaa 

Cotton Cleaners ... ... 

a.a 

» . a 

do. 

•2'i 

Iliiigrez ... 

a aa 

aaa 

I’yers 

aa a 

aaa 

do. 

3i' 

S.iiail 

... 

aa. 

Service 

a## 

... 

do. 

31 

Shaikh 


... 

Service 

... 

... 

do. 

32 

Siiishgar ... 

aaa 

a . « 

C'l.i'-"' Wi'l! 'i *- ... ,,, ••• 

a.a 


Gwalior. T.'iwargliar & Isagarh district* 

30 

Sikligar ... 

•a« 

... 

Knirc giinders ... ... 

»aa 

... 

Gwalioi- I’.Mjit, A: PichUor, Bajrangarh 
& Ujjain disti'icts. 

31 

T.iwaif or Eaadi 


... 

Singers J: dancers ... ... 

aa* 

... 

All districts. 

3f, 

Tbli 

aaa 

aaa 

Oil i>re--'. rs & sellers ... ... 

»•» 

... 

do. 

1 

Arakh 

... 

aaa 

Village watcliineu i menials ... 

... 

... 

None in Gwalior State. 

2 

F’Oi.irod ... 


• a . 

Slieplif-i ,|s & wool-weavers ... 


... 

Amjlici'a district. 

s 

BJiil 

... 

... 

Iliinling A' collecting Jungle produce, (Partially criminal) 


All districts. 

4 

I'liilala ... 

... 

... 

Agn'diiui;' ... ... ... 

• a* 

... 

do. 

5 

Good or Eajgond 

..a 

... 

Hunting A Agriculture ... ... 

... 

... 

Gwalior Prant & Narwar district. 

6 

Kirar 

a« f 

... 

Ag'iicniiiU' ... ... 

..* 

• * > 

Ad districts. 

7 

Kol 

aaa 

... 

La!H,i;> 1 , ... ... ... 

... 

«*a 

I'jjain & Sheopur. 

8 

Kutwal ... 

aaa 

... 

\v lit' ill ’5 ••• aaa a#a 


aa * 

Gwalior & Malwa Prants. 

9 

Kiirku 

... 

... 

Hunting A collecting Jungle produce 


... 

Nimach & Shajapur district*. 

10 

; .Mina ... 

aaa 

aa . 

1 Jil • ••• aa* aaa 

*.* 

• a 

All districts. 

11 

Pallia 

aa. 

... 

Hunting & Agriculture ... ... 

• ** 

aaa 

Gwalior & Isagarh Prants. 

12 

Saharia ... 

aaa 

... 

limiting & collecting Jungle produce 

a** 

• a 

All districts. 


Group. 


Subsidiary Table I. 

Caste., Tribe and Race by Social Precedence and Religion. 


Peecextage of Gboup on Total Population of — 


Caste Trice 

OR Eacb. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus. 

MusalmanB. 

Jains. 

09 

a) 

Pnrsis. 

K 

02 

*5 

c 

Cliristians. 

O . 

^ a 
o 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Hindus— 














Other Brahmans unspecified 


2,97,044 

1,62,876 

1,34,168 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Brahman Jajdtia' 

« •• 


8,328 

4,593 

3,735 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

„ Shrigaur 

• •• 


4,204 

2,062 

2,142 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Shritiioli 

• •• 

• •• 

3G4 

243 

121 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 


Total I 

f** 

3,09 940 

1.69,774 

1,40,166 

12-49 




... 

... 

... 

10-58 

Joshi 

• •• 


6,110 

2,722 

2,3o8 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dakaut ... 



497 

398 

99 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Jogi ... 

• •• 

• •• 

5,467 

3,104 

2,363 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bairagi ... 



17,003 

9,660 

7,343 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Gosain 

• •• 

• *« 

12,902 

7,840 

5,062 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sanyasi ... 

• •• 

*.« 

629 

319 

310 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sadhu ■ ... 

... 

* • • 

1,156 

416 

740 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Total n 

• « * 

42,764 

24,459 

18,305 

172 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-46 

Marathas ... 


• • • 

17, .333 

8,829 

8,524 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Eajput Thakur 



2,97,051 

1,48,168 

1,48,883 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •a 

... 

Jcit 

••• 

••• 

24,639 

12,247 

12,392 

... 


... 

• • f 

... 


... 

... 

Khatri ... 



825 

683 

242 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total III 

• « « 

3,39,808 

1,69,827 

1.70.041 

13-70 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 1-60 

Kayastlia ... 

... 


28,999 

16,617 

12,382 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bhat ... 

••• 


9,788 

5,468 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Jaga ... 


• . « 

193 

83 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gujar ... 

• • • 

... 


55,798 

44,922 

«*• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ahir ... 

• ft 



56,215 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sondliia ... 

• •• 

• t* 

30,921 

16,154 

14,767 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Charan ... 


t*. 

828 

757 

71 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

Dhangar ... 

• •• 

• * • 

3,613 

2,282 

1,331 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

f •• 

Hazuria ... 

... 


482 

298 

184 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Jasondia ... 

... 


479 

361 

118 

... 



... 

... 


... 

... 

Kunbi ... 

... 

... 

3,998 

2,225 

1,773 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kurmi ... 


... 

17,984 

9,932 

8,052 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

Kamaria ... 

... 

... 

331 

20C 

125 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Bawat ... 

... 

... 


16,706 

14,376 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.*• 


Total rV 

... 

3,38,133 


1,55,031 

13-63 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

11 54 

Bania Agarwal 

• •• 

••• 

15,672 

8,832 

6,840 

... 

• •• 






• •• 

„ Oswal 

• •• 


2,921 

1,618 


... 


• * . 

... 


... 


• t* 

„ Mahesliwari 

... 

... 

9,107 

6.298 


... 

*•* 

.. * 



• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Other Banias 

... 



37,940 

21,074 

... 


... 

... 

** 

... 


• •• 


Total V 

... 

86,714 

54,688 

i 

32,026 

3-49 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

2-9 9 



































( 140 ^ 

Subsidiary Table I — {Continued). 









PERCrA’T.AGE OF GroL’P OS Tot.VL POPULATION 

OF — 

Group. 

Caste, Tribe or Race, 


Persona. 

Males. 

Females. 

S 

07 

■r. 

3“ 

s 

! X 

! i 

1 " 

rf. 

l/: 

p* 

05 

-5 

Christians. 

Z 'A 

^ a 
o 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i 


Hindus -(c onthmed ). 









1 



1 

VI 

Bohra ... 

• •• 


96 

63 

33 

... 

... 

... 

• t. 

• •• 

... 

• •• 



Dangi 


t*. 

7,102 

4,029 

3,073 

... 

... 

... 


• •• 

**• 

• •• 

. *• 


Kalar ... 



14,947 

7,808 

7.139 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 



Sunar ... 

• •• 

... 

25,845 

10,998 

14,847 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*. • 



Kasera 

... 

... 

1,265 

787 

47S 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

i - 



Total VI 


49 255 

23.635 

25,570 

l-9si ... 

I 

... 


... 

... 


[ 1-68 

VII 

Ilalivai ... 

... 

... 

300 

IbO 

120 

... 1 ... 

... 

... 

... 

! ... 

1 ... 



Total VII 


300 

180 

120 


... 



i - 

... 

... 

j -01 

VIII 

Mali 

... 

... 

29,130 

13,418 

15,712 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Bhoi ... 

• •4 

• . * 

48,182 

27.749 

20,433 

... 

... 


*•. 

... 

... 

... 



Kachhi ... 

• •• 

• * • 

1,57,969 

74,435 

83,634 

... 

... 


. *• 

... 

... 

... 

1 * • 


Gliosi 

... 

... 

3.998 

1,869 

2.129 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


• 1 • 



Total VIII 


2,39,279 

1 17,471 

1.21.80S 

e-64j ... 

... 

... j ... 

... 


817 

iX 

Thathera ... 


• . « 

436 

302 

loi 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Gadaria ... 

... 


73,930 

38,772 

35,158 

• • • 

... 

• » . 

... 



... 



Tamboli ... 

... 

• *« 

8,773 

4,740 

4,033 

... 









Nai 

... 

... 

57,474 

31,268 

26,206 

... 

... 

... 

. *. 


... 

... 



Bari 

... 


1.292 

873 

419 

... 



• » * 

... 

... 

... 



Kumliar ... 

• * • 

... 

46,547 

21,787 

2L7C0 

... 

... 

... 


• •• 





Lodhi 

... 


73,070 

39,.304 

.33.766 

... 

... 

... 

• »■ 


* *• 


*»• 


Badhai 

... 


.55,626 

29,847 

25jT70 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

*.• 

... 



Bharbliiinja 

... 


1,0-37 

566 

491 

... 



... ' 

... 

... 


*»ft 


Banjara 



5.259 

3,013 

2,21;! 

... 


... 

... 


... 




Lobar 

... 


21,017 

10,796 

11,121 

... 

... 

... 



... 




Xayak ... 

... 


1,613 

992 

051 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 




Total IS 


3,47,024 

1.S2.260 

164 764 

13-9sj 

... i 

... 1 ... 


... 1 


11 85 

X 

Ajaa 



17,615 

13,404 

4,211 

... 

... I 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Darzi 

... 


17,346 

9,396 

7,950 

... 




... 


**• 1 

*•« 


Pato’a ... 

... 

• •• 

675 

398 

277 

«•* 




... 

... 

... 

... 


CLbipa 

... 


8,999 

3,898 

5,101 

. . 





... 

... 



Eangara ... 

... 

• • • 

6,471 

2,821 

2,650 

... 




... 

... 

... 



Bhand 

... 


221 

109 

112 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Dhakar 

... 


17,162 

9,491 

7,671 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


Gole ••• 

... 

... 

9,157 

5,280 

3,877 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Beldar 



884 

608 

376 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Julaha ... 

... 


11 

8 

3 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Kamnigar ... 



63 

42 

21 

... 




... 

... 

... 



Kamawat ... 

... 

». * 

3,355 

1,341 

2.014 

... 




... 

... 

... 

•f* 


Khangar ... 

... 

«•* 

10,403 

5,114 

5,289 

... 




... 

... 

... 



Kbatik ... 

... 

... 

7,409 

4,370 

3039 

... 

... 




... 

... 1 

... 



















Caste, Tribe or Eace. 


Hindus— minued). 
Kandliera ... 
Lakhera ... 

Lunia ... 
Chobdar ... 
Safardai ... 
Manihar ... 

Jlirdha ... 

Kharol 
Dhobi ... 

Mochi ... 

Silawat ... 
Madhugal ... 

Od 

Nath 

Pirola ... 

Pahar ... 

Pala 

Pardhi 

Siqligar 

Teli 


Balai 

Baser 

Dhannk 

Dholi 

Mahar 

Cliidar 

Kori 

Moghia 


Bachhera 

Nat 

Bugri 

Bargunda 

Be(iia 

Bli.uui 

Bliiingi 

C'hamar 

iMin 

Kunjar 


Not stated 


( 1-il ) 

Subsidiary Table I — (Continued). 


Percestage of Group o.n Total Populalio-'i of— 
Persona. Males. Females. c 


Males. 

Females. 

4 

6 


10,752 

2.044 

35 

1,186 

5 

247 

8,443 

622 

31,278 

1,253 

1,101 

1,093 

S74 

4,084 

3 

258 

579 

I 3,001 

I 4,715 I 

42,5S4 I 


2,12,523 


15,925 15,353 

782 471 I 

528 663 

695 398 

225 149 

2,417 1,667 


Total ZI ... I 1,51.365 


241 

10.314 

3.261 

1,372 

2,402 

1,854 

23.22.5 


22,303 I 20,281 
1.05.660 1.06.86^ 8-56 

37,875 
1,395 
1,871 
275 
183 
1,904 
29,914 
622 

77,326 I 74,039 I 6' 


1.3.5 

7.620 

1,643 

646 

783 

1.008 

12,165 


106 

2,724 

1,618 

726 

1.619 

846 

11,060 


Total ZIZ 


3,19,517 1,56,795 1,62,722 


3,62,502 ( 1.81,067 1,81,495 
























( 1^2 ) 

Subsidiary Table I — {Continued), 


c 

O 

Caste, Tribe or Race. 

Persons. 

Slales. 


Pf.rcent.uie of Group on Total Population or 

— 

Females. 

lliadiia. 

X 

fl 

5; 

X 1 

•-i 1 

i 

a 

} 

rn 

A 

TS 

■T. 

< 

Christians. 

1 

o 

-V- » 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 ! 

i 

5 

6 

7 

1 

^ i 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Musalmans— 


r 

1 






i 


1 



I 

Saiad ... 


••* 

P2,004 

7,191 

4.813 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Shaikh ... 


... 

58,812 

30,387 

28,425 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


lloghai ... 


•* < 

5,405 

32,74 

2,131 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •t 


Pathaa 

... 

••• 

47,G23 

24,314 

23,.309 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Xotal 1 

•« • 

1.23.844 

65,166 

58.678 

72 48 

... 


... i ... j 

... 

... 

4 23 

II 

Bohra 




2.364 

2,746 











Total II 



2,364 

2.746 

... 

2-99 




... 

-17 

III 

Julaha ,.t 



1,5C8 

769 

799 








• •a 


Pinjara ... 

... 

... 

4,331 

1,441 

2,890 

... 


... 

... 


... 


... 


Piangrez ... 

• t • 

« • « 

981 

449 

632 

... 


... 



... 


... 


Lakhera (Churigar) 

... 


204 

99 

105 

... 


... 



... 

» • * 

• •• 


Shishgar ... 

... 

... 

154 

33 

121 

... 


... 

... 


• •• 

• •• 

... 


Chhipa 

... 

•«« 

2.57 

150 

107 

... 


... 

... 


• *. 

• •• 



Nilgar 


«« • 

106 


106 

... 


... 



... 

... 



Siqligar 


• t . 

91 

26 

65 

... 

»• > 


••• 




• ta 


Lohar ... 



4 

• •• 

4 

... 


... 

... 

• » t 



• •• 


Darugar ... 


•«« 

37 

19 

18 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •• 


Faqir ... 



4,800 

2,107 

2,693 

... 


... 



... 


• •a 


Bhishti ... 


t** 

€58 

358 

300 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

• >• 


Bhatiara ... 

••• 

••• 

66 

11 

55 


... 

... 

... 




• >• 


Bharbhuaja 

... 

... 

960 

769 

191 

... 

... 




... 

... 



Easai ... 


... 

383 

174 

209 

... 





... 

... 

• • • 


Elammal ... 


• • • 

4 

2 

2 

... 


... 


• • • 

... 

... 

• •• 


Banjara ... 


t • • 

81 

64 

27 

... 


... 


... 

... 

• • • 

• * « 


Kunjra ... 

... 

••• 

273 

137 

136 

... 

... 

... 



... 

• • • 

««• 


Eai ... 


••• 

183 

2 

181 

... 


••• 



... 

... 

*»• 


Dhobi 


• *> 

161 

77 

84 

... 



... 

••• 


... 



Toli 

... 

... 

481 

276 

205 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 




Mocbi ... 



136 

18 

118 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 


Madari ... 

... 

... 

160 

108 

62 



... 


• » • 

... 

... 



Bhaad 

... 

... 

52 

24 

28 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Mirasi 



69 

21 

38 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 


Kalamat ... 

... 

... 

95 

41 

64 

... 

... 

... 


••• 

... 

... 

... 


Taivaif 

... 

... 

384 

105 

279 

... 


... 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 


Nat 

... 

... 

493 

259 

234 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

• •• 


Btiangi 

... 

... 

1,196 

1 778 

1 418 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



Total HI 

... 

18.358 

1 8,307 

10,051 

... 

10-74 

1 - 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 -63 


Not stated 

... 

... 

23,550 

14,344 

9,206 

... 

13-78 [ ... 


... 

1 - 

... 

j -80 
















nroiin. 


{ 1 « ) 

Subsidiary Table I — {Continued.), 


Pei-mextage of Gr.ijcp u.\ Total Poptj lahu.\ of — 


Caste, Trite or Pace. 


Persons. 


Males. 


F einales. 




■i 

'So 


1 


.> 

1 

3 ! 

4 ; 

•''' i 

6 

7 ! 

* I 

8 ‘ 

[} 

10 i 

11 

12 

1,1 


Jaiixs— 



1 

1 

1 






1 






Oswal ... 

••• 

... 

23,880 : 

11,983 ' 

11.882 

... 

... 

44-28 

... 

... 


... 

•82 


Saraojri 

••• 

... 

8,0o9 ' 

4,4-59 

3,5S0 

1 

... 

... 

11-16 

... 



... 

■23 


Not stated 

... 

... 

21.982 j 

12,019 

9.9C3 


... 

40-7C 



... 

... 

■75 



Total JainB 

... 

53.931 

2S.oCG 

25,425 

: - ! ! i - I - : 


Others— 















Sikhs ... 

• •• 

... 

9 

6 

3 

... 



li.'O 


... 

... 

•0003 


P arsis 

• • • 


17 

15 

2 




... 

100 

... 


-00(}6 



Total Others 

... 

20 

21 

6 

... 

... 

- 1 ' - ! - 1 - 


Christians— 















Europeans ... 

• •• 


101 

43 

68 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12.70 

•003 


Eurasians 


... 

59 

37 

22 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

7-42 

•003 


Native Cliristians ... 


635 

256 

379 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

79-87 

•03 


Total Christians 

... 

795 

336 

j 459 


... 

-■ ' — 


Animists— 















Eirar ... 

••• 

• •t 

62,397 

33.169 

29,228 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

28-07 

... 

... 


Mina ... 



61,274 

30,613 

30,661 

... 

... 

... 

... 


27-66 




Bhilala ... 


... 

17,145 

9,309 

1 

1 7,836 

•• 

... 

... 

... 


7-71 

... 

•53 


Bharod 

• •• 

... 

429 

201 

1 228 






•19 

... 

■02 


Kotwal 



1,637 

447 

590 

... 

... 


... 


•47 


■04 


Gond or Raj Gond ... 


935 

484 

451 

... 

... 

... 

... 


■42 


•03 


Kurku 

... 


249 

150 

99 


... 

* 

... 

... 

■11 

... 

•01 


Arakh ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



... 




£!oI 

... 


13 

4 

9 



... 


... 

•01 


■00 Ll, 


Bhil 

• •• 

... 

41,248 

21..3U 

10,734 

... 

... 




16-97 


1.-29 


Fatlia ... 

• •• 


2,065 

i,;;i7 

718 




... 


•93 


.07 


Saharia ... 

... 


35,5-5 

20,155 

15 070 








1-.33 



Total Animists 


222.317 

117,693 

104.624 


... I ... 1 ... 

1 - ' - i - ^ - 




( ) 

Sutssidiary Table II. 

Variation in caste, Tribe or Tare since 1872 . 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 

I’eRmjXS. 


ol VM'i 1’ i»Hi .!ie:v.a4>0 

A ih‘LTg.1 e — 

1 

1 ^ " 

1901. 

! 1801. 

1 

1881. 

l^:2. 


lSsMS.4 

i 

1 

Ahir ... ... 

•• • 

1,08,715 


••• 

• •• 

... 

i 

i 

... 


••• 

Ajna 

• « ■ 

17,015 

... 

... 

.«• 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

Bachliera ... ... 

• •• 

241 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Barhai ... ... ... 

... 

65.625 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Bagri ... ... ... 

... 

3,261 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

Bairagi ... ... ... 


17,003 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

Balai or Balahar ... ... 

... 

70,926 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Bania : Agarwal ... ... 

. 

15,672 

... 

... 


... 

— 

... 

... 

„ Oswal 

• • • 

2,921 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

•*. 


„ Mahesliwari ... 

• • • 

9,107 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

**• 

„ Others unspecified 

• • • 

59,014 

V 

... 


... 

... 

*.• 


Total Bakias ... 


86.714 

... 

... 


... 




Banjara ,.. ... 


5,269 


... 


• •• 

• •• 


* *• 

Bargimda ... ... 

... 

1,372 


... 

... 


... 

... 

. *• 

Bari ... ... ... 

... 

1,292 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Baser ... ... ... 

... 

3,203 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Eeldar ... ... ... 

• •• 

834 

... 

... 

... 

... 



.*• 

Beria ... ... ... 

... 

2.402 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Bhami ... 


1.354 

... 


... 

•*» 

• •• 


• A* 

Bhand ... 


221 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Bhangi ... 

... 

23,225 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..e 

... 

»*• 

Bharbhunja ... 

... 

1,057 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Bhat or Rai 

... 

9.78S 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


Bhoi, Dhimar, Kahar, Kir or ilallah 

... 

43M33 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Bohra 

... 

96 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Brahman, Jajotia ... ... 


Q 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 


„ Shrigaur ... 

... 

4 n: 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

„ Shrimali ... 

... 

,-:6i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Others unspecified BraiiiUcjs ... 


2 97.044 

... 

... 

... 

... 

* ** 

... 


Total Ekahmaks 

... 

009 040 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*«« 

... 


Cliaraar ... ... 

... 

.0 l'\617 

... 

... 

... 


• *. 

... 


Charan 


S'" ‘ 

1 


... 















Chidar 

... 

4.6.::i 



... 

... 


... 


Chobdar 

... 

1.1 so 1 

i 

... 1 

... j 

... 

... 

• . 

• .. 

*.• 

Chhatri or Rajput 


2 97.1 '51 ! 

... ! 

1 

... 





Chliipa ... ... 

... 

6.C9'J 

^ i 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Dakaut ... ,.. 

... 

497 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

.*• 


Dangi 

■■■ 

7.102 

... 1 

... 

... 

• •« 

j 

••• 


Darzi ... 

... 

17,346 

! 

i 

1 

... 

... 

1 

1 


• •• 



( l-i5 ) 

Subsidiary Table II. 

Variation in caste. Tribe or Race since 1872 , 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


Pebsoms. 

Percentage of variation increase 
-p or derrea.-e — 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1872. 

I 1 

1S91-1901. j 1881-1^591. ; 1872 18.?] . 




ilecrcajic 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Variation in caste, Tribe or Race since 1872 . 


Caste, Tribe or Eace. 


MUHAMMADANS 


Baniara ... 

BhauJ 

Eliangi ... ... 

Bharbliimja 
Bhatiaia ... 
iSbisliti 
Bohra 
Ciibipa 
Clmrigar ... 

Larugar ... 

Dliobi 

Baku- 

liammal ... 

Julalia 
Ealaniat ... 

EaSai ... ... 

Buujra ... ... 

X.aklit:ia ... ... 

Loliar 

Madari ... 

Mirasi 

Muctii ... ... 

liug'hal 

Kai 

Eat 

Eilg-ar ... 

1 athan ... ... 

I'lnjaiv. ... ... 

Baugivz ... 

bikl.gar ... ... 

baiad ... ... 

Sliaikh ... ... 

^llisl]gar ... 

Tawdif or Kandi 

Teli 

Not Slated Muhamadans 


Peusons. 


Peiceiitage of variation increast- 
+ or decrease — 


IMl. I IS'51. 


1872. jlsgi-lfOL . 1831-1891. 

I I 


1872-188;. 




81 

52 

1,196 

960 

6’j 

C.'.s 

.5,110 

257 

11 

37 

101 

4.?52J 

I 

1.50 'I 
9.5 

3.3.3 
273 

1.3.3 
4 

lP.ri 

69 

150 
5.40.5 

183 
493 
lUO 
47 0l'3 
4.331 
981 
91 

12.004 

58,812 

151 
384 
481 

23,550 


CHRISTIANS 


Eu ropeana 

Eurasians... 

Native Ciulstians 


101 

59 

635 


ANIMISTS 


Arakh 

Bliarod 

Lid 

Bli.ijla 

&onu or liajgond 

IvUlKU 

Eol 

Kotwal 
Kirar 
lima 
Patiia 
Saharia ... 


429 

41.248 

17,145 

935 

249 

13 

1,037 

62,397 

61,274 

2,065 

35,525 


I'iaU'oii 







SUBSIDIAILf TABLE III. 

Civil Condition hy Age for Selected C'y-'^-es. 


Percentage b /* o'f't} S* t Unmari ied -,■? 


Ca3ii:, Tuibe OB Rack. 


Total. 

0-5. 

5-12. 1 

1 

s 

iO-15. j 

15-20. 

20- 40. 1 

40 an'i 



K 

U 

71 

<u 

33 

s 

fT 

-J 

QB 

Z/ 

X 

-a 

V 

X 

ci 

i 

-A 

-J 

1. 

! 

1 

A 

V 

. ! 
1! 

A 

A 

‘J 

Hindus— 

1 

\ 

1 

2 

3 

! 

1 

4 

5 j 

f 

6 

V ! 

1 

> 1 

1 

1 

9 

10 ! 

“ 1 

12 

1.3 

u 1 

15 

Rajput Thukur 


1 

13T6 

31-92 

19-09 

)5-00 

85-20 

80 32 1 

1 

■5 56 1 

5,')-6S 

47-00 

1.5-S2 1 

j 

22-.5.7 

7 

loil 1 

i 

4 78 

Mar.ilha 

• » « 

... 

33-63 

26-01 

^6-45 

lG-85 

82-81 

7--8Q ^ 

i; -51 ; 

1 

r,4.o 

38 71 

1 

U] ')2 

6 5*> 

j 

7 78 

Jat 

1 • • 

... 

lS-87 

27-89 

98-68 

16-68 

89-12 

77-31 

63 IS j 

1 

20 70 

11-23 

l6.87 

30-91 

5-73 

18 C3 I 

1 

2 25 

Gujar 



16-GS 

32-07 

97- IS 

a«-30 

87-05 

78-82 

68-39 j 39-50 

41-72 

L7-62 

27-6.8 

7-13 

11-70 

d Id 

Ajna 


... 

31-60 

20-38 

00-00 

93-76 

91-22 i 

70 o5 : 

jS'Sd j 

13 78 

7-91 

3 .Sy 1 

1 

1-27 

■44 

■."0 

2 23 

Brahmin Jajotia 

..a 

... 

17-33 

53-39 

38 05 

88 39 

65-25 j 

dO'S^ 

'"2-eo i 

1 

51-89 

48-bl 

5')'48 |37'37 

;s 36 

15-G() 

4-} 40 

„ Shriraali 

« t • 

... i 

1111 

50-41 1 

100-00 

loo-oo: 

6000 

so CO 

80-00 , 

57-14 

306 

23-08 i 

15-00 

•26 83 

37-50 

1C S4 

„ Shrigaiir 


2 

3 

34-97 

Sd'S5 

97-88 

99-02 

85-85 

87-81 

50-51 i 

72-76 

32-66 

25-20 

16-67 

4-78 

7 .■’.1 

2 35 

Galct 

»«• 

«*. 

53-85 

25-86 

100-00 

1 

100 0u| 

100 00 

81-32 

lOO-OC 

60-00 

•25-57 

11-73 

... 

8-S3 

... 

53 33 

Bhat 


... 

41-73 

26-02 

04-70 

9o-00 

80-91 

69-16 

48 36 ! 

29-92 

32-65 

16.89 

23-93 

3-26 

18-35 

3-43 

Joshi 

!»• 


47-02 

32-71 

07 03 

96-39 

80-69 

78-17 

59-94 j 

37-18 

38-38 

12-05 

21-31 

9-08 

18-86 

7-35 

Bania, Agarwal 

.«• 


46-37 

20-80 1 

9S-78 

98-03 

70-54 

80-54 

58-04 1 

33-81 

33-13 

13-54 

51-92 

8-86 

12-68 

232 

„ Oswal 


... 

2S 99 

1 

34-84 

100-00 

95-08 

81-19 

S2-53 

49-38 1 

48-79 

22-83 

23-75 

5-10 

5-08 

•2-23 

3-88 

„ Llaheshwari 


... 

07-03 

3C-13 

03-54 

10000 

69-10 

76-57 

i 

4576 

47-13 

35-64 

17-53 

10-50 

7-88 

16-02 

2-63 

„ Othera 

< • « 

... 

27-40 

1S-.S9 

97-23 

95-02 

50.87 

02 25 

65'09 

23-47 

54-15 

11-96 

13-03 

7-69 

3-94 

i‘oG 

Kandiiera 



47-53 

27 -.39 

95-51 

96-2S 

88-74 

76-82 

o3'99 

28-85 

32-27 

20-03 

•26-69 

12-30 

16-57 

3-58 

Dhaagpr 


... 

31-99 

22 10 

lCO-00 

99-05 

83-39 

7053 

29-72 

9-63 

9-36 

3-94 

2-98 

2-00 

9-59 

2-44 

Soodia 



30-24 

17-57 

100-00 

99-34 

85-10 

68-94 

46-16 

39-75 

2591 

4-78 

15-80 

1-54 

9-31 

2-65 

Khangar 


♦e. 

1 

47*40 

29-87 

98-14 

•lOO-OC 

57-64 

77-63 

72-55 

53-42 

64-31 

8-71 

21-60 

2-90 

1-2-16 

2-31 

MriiAMtnr’ANS— 

















Shaikh 

• «. 

... 

38-16 

34 25 

99-85 

97-53 

97-47 

96-17 

83-14 

16-20 

65-17 

27-67 

15-47 

4-55 

3-87 

4-08 

Saiad 



43-93 

33-33 

98-72 

99-40 

96-11 

92-19 

74-66 

48-68 

59-72 

2-2-10 

16-63 

6-08 

8-23 

51S 

Moghal 

• •• 


40-93 

34-68 

98-31 

98-43 

89-57 

93-67 

6629 

62-86 

37-77 

18-03 

23-56 

4-48 

5-80 

1-63 

Pathan 


... 

39-87 

30-47 

99-88 

86-44 

96-12 

91-54 

87-56 

65-83 

61-76 

20-51 

21-37 

4 05 

8-89 

4-53 

Jains — 

















Saraogi 

• •• 

... 

47-43 

28-46 

98-18 

96-08 

93-69 

84-84 

69-87 

45-92 

50-54 

19-21 

27-41 

252 

27-86 

178 

Oswal 


... 

39-06 

35-69 

99-56 

98-75 

95-42 

94-16 

86-52 

60-14 

61-87 

9-45 

20 53 

3-85 

906 

1-67 

Asimists— 










! 







Bhil 



30-90 

24-11 

99-54 

88-31 

61-58 

78-90 

34-85 

40-17 

41-23 

10-17 

16-67 

3-62 

2-89 

2-29 

Bhilala 

1 •• 


54-50 

39-68 

98-90 

96-35 

85-47 

90-31 

37-83 

06-75 

GO-20 

24-93 

30-27 

7-28 

3-65 

2-41 

Goed or Raj Gond 


S2-40 

16-19 

lOO-OC 

100-0( 

1 94-12 

57-14 

69-81 

36-37 

51-85 

25-76 

41-73 

5-43 

34-93 

8-33 

Kol 



... 

33-33 

... 

1000 


100-0( 

J ,, , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mina 



49-22 

32-99 

95-95 

9109 

92-27 

8G-15 

81-29 

35-30 

j 50-2G 

12-74 

•25-00 

7-27 

5-93 

1 

1-23 

Patlia 

..a 


-23 61 

26-88 

100-0( 

3 100-0 

1 

0 54-07 

33-02 

77-66 

GT22 

21-76 

9 -49 

8-57 

15-32 

*/7 

2-22 

Kurku 



29-33 

12-12 

100-0 

&! 100-0 

0 75-00 

1 33-33 

62-50 

j 60-00 

4-2-86 

... 

37-04 

... 

1-39 

16-13 

Saharia 



51-92 

53-4S 

99-64 

09-15 

95 73 

i 90-31 
! 

81-22 

I 

j 54-52 

62-38 

64-67 

11-6C 

8-lS 

4-76 

7-23 

Bharod 



46-27 

42-11 

ico-c 

0 100-C 

01 IGO-Ool 47-00 

J 

jcC-C7 j 20-09 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Kotvva) 

... 


50-31 

20-51 

99 00 

j 98 S' 

ICO oo! rs-57 

1 60-42 j 21-42 

31-63 

6-8f 

39-Of 

2-3] 

4-96 

... 

Kirar 

... 


44 63 

31-39 

9J-S1 

9S-39 

95 05 ; Sb-5S 

93-ie 

67-9C 

63-61 

37-4- 

4 11-2: 

l-2< 

3 10-81 

■53 

Arnkb 

... 


... 

! - 
j 

... 

... 

... 

1 ... 

1 

I ... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 


( 1-ts ) 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE ITI. 

Civil Condition hy Age for Selected C-.fi'es. 



Pcrcentag 


Eajput Thakur 


Biahinan Jajotia 
» Shrimali 


Bania, Agarwal 
„ Os-wal 
» Maheshivari. 
,, Others 
Kandhera 


HuiIAilMADA 


•2o 21 


42 02 48-62 -91 4-29 U -25 1902 33 -W 

5382 4702 3-38 3-15 15-90 23 22 39-04 

1-34 13 32 9-73 19 11 ' 

41 - 81146-38 1 2-58 1-80 12 7 -- 20 33 

1-23 8 49 27-90 

I 

1 - 95 11-11 34 09 33-97 

... j ... 40 QO j -JO 00 

I 

2 - U -98 11 32 il 0 -r 5 


Saiad 

■ t* 

•a* 

51-77 

48-30 


• •• 

... 

45-60 

46-25 

Moghal 

•fa 

a*. 

49-76 

45-21 

Pathaa 


... 

49 77 

52-U 

Jains— 




1 

1 

Saraogi 

•a» 


40-92 

1 

44-53 

Oswal 

*•* 

• •• 

44-97 

41-94 

Animists — ■ 





Bhil 

... 

... 

56-63 

48-33 

Bhilala 

... 

... 

32-35 

44-12 

Gond or 

K<ij Gond.,. 

... 

32-64 ! 

1 

77-61 

Kol 

... 

... 

75-00 

41-41 

Mina 

... 

... 

42-Gl 

50 i 1 

Pallia 

... 

... 

50-19 

5315 

Kiirku 

... 

...1 

' 41-33 

1 

72-73 

Sahai ia 

... 

ft. 

38-27 

35-85 

Bharod 

••• 

»•* 

1 53-73 

46-49 

KotWdl 

a*« 

«. • 

35-12 

42-88 

Kirar 

• •• 

... 

49-94 

42-31 


... j IS 18 

5 5-30 4-00 16-87 28-40 

2-97 3-61 17-35 20-30 

1 - 22 1-57 20 93 i 18-93 

I 

4-92 17-83 ; 17-47 

I 

6 - 3 C ... 27-73 j 22-40 

2 - 65 3-66 41 - 23 ! 26-68 

4-49 ! 3 72 10-20 21-93 

•95 10-61 28-50 

13-31 24-18 

l-SO ... 41-71 31-70 

•05 2-43 2-19 9-89 

1-28 -60 3-26 I 7-50 

1-69 1-05 10-33 5-54 

... i 13-341 2 - 9 S 7.011 



a ; -42 3-93 4-02 


32-35 1 44-12 1-04 3-65 14-20 7-48 61-52 39-23 

32-64 I 77-01 5-88 42-86 28 30 63-63 

75-00 41-41 

42 -Gl 50 i 1 3 80 7-78 6 65 11-68 18 06 31 66 

50-19 53-15 45-93 66 48 16-96 204 


52-94 

1-21 ... 21-43 



56-64 

86-91 

33 33 

68-16 

47-71 

18-25 

52-59 

68-05 

67-74 

66-35 

56-86 


lOOOO 143-48 

1 

18-75 

38-08 

79-59 

73-92 


















( ) 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Civil Condition by Age for Selected Castes. 


Percentage of each Sex Wid-jjced in 


Caste, Tbibe ob Eacs- 

Tutal. 

1 05. 

5-12. 

12 15. 

15-20. 

20-40. 

40 over. 

TO 

'rt 

i * 

i "a 
‘ c 
! ^ 

X 

o 

X 

<Zi 

c 

ai 

CO 

a 

JV 

a 

tfi 

13 

'rf 

Females, 

TO 

O 

Females. 

X 

<D 

a 

TO 

Z) 

'a 

o 

00 

O 

a 

Females. 

Hindus — 


30 

31 

82 

1 33 

1 

34 

35 

36 

1 37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

Rajput Thakur ... 

» • • 

14-82 

19-46 

... 

■ 

-65 

•67 

1-44 

! 1-71 

m 

5-78 

20-29 

25-09 

32-97 

46-49 

AlaratliB 

... 

12-55 

26-37 

•17 

1 

1-26 

1-90 

13-67 

iC16 

11-93 

12-13 

8-57 

20-08 

30-01 

63-15 


... 

13-G9 

34.26 

... 

... 

-86 

3-28 

4-.59 

36-43 

12-47 

7-80 

18-83 

28-38 

31-14 

36-09 

Gujar 

... 

11-20 

20-65 

... 

... 

-26 

*85 

m 

7-45 

12-55 

5-45 

13-59 

21-11 

23-97 

60-22 

Ajna 

... 

26-6G 

28-47 

... 


•28 

1-45 

1-46 

10-60 

4-15 

15-37 

44-85 

! 73-96 

77-10 

77-77 

Biahmin Jajotia 

... 

11-50 

6-00 

... 

... 

•67 

•15 

11-25 

13-98 

13-89 

2-28 

11-78 

4-61 

24-68 

9-60 

„ Phriniali ... 


2-47 

12-40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21-43 

1-02 

... 


21-95 

25-00 

15-79 

,1 Shiigaur ... 

»«• 

17-22 

15-59 

... 

... 

2-83 

1-43 

11-97 

8-17 

20-54 

6-78 

15-09 

16-18 

30-05 

46-73 

Ga'ot ... 

» • • 

7-69 

11-21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2-94 

16-67 

16-67 j 

100 00 

26-67 

Bhat 

... 

15-25 

-22-73 

... 

... 

2-21 

2-44 

m 

6-63 

10-65 

12-63 

22-99 


27-72 


Joihi 


13-78 

16-25 

... 

... 

1-95 

1-52 

9-78 

2-14 

14-32 

19-66 

17-26 

13-24 

28-79 

48-82 

liuDia, Agarwal 


12-85 

32-19 

... 

•39 

2-53 

•54 


4-83 

9-88 

1011 

6-92 

34-21 

34-77 

54-92 

„ Oswal ... 


19-41 

17-11 

... 


•99 


5-86 

11-60 

9-13 

11-02 

45-48 

20-34 

25-89 

70-54 

JIaheshwari 

• •• 

16-64 

18-65 

... 

... 

2-87 

•97 

8-72 

3-S3 

15-17 

10-79 

26-86 

28-30 

27-84 

55-74 

„ Others 

... 

39-51 

54-93 

12 

1-32 

1-90 


5-97 

30-44 

7-5S 

47-23 

19-18 


82-63 

91-5© 

Kacdhera ... 


11 17 

22-34 


... 

1-01 

1-25 

516 

8-59 

10-61 

12-11 

13-74 

I -23-68 


49-67 

Dliangar ... 

... 

10-70 

17-36 

... 

... 

... 

•97 

5-o9 

15-14 

12-48 

10-63 

13-41 

39-86 

44-52 

27-87 

Sondia 

• • • 

21-43 

27-99 

... 

•66 

1-29 

6-88 

23-23 

9-91 

13-49 

25-40 

33-70 

22-32 

39-43 

73-73 

Khangar ... 

• •• 

11-67 

24-18 

... 

... 

*65 

•67 

3-27 

6-85 

7-16 

17-79 

22-59 

23-22 

27-32 


Muhamai^dans — 
















Shaikh ... 

... 

10-07 

17-46 

•10 

•04 

■34 

•94 

1-78 

3-31 

2-46 

1-27 

9-70 

14-42 

24-33 


Saiad 


10-57 

20-42 

... 

... 

•63 

•31 

1-12 

677 

5-77 

8-35 

13-21 

19-27 

25-27 

55-23 

Aloghal 


9-32 

20-08 

... 

•52 

... 

•79 

3-43 

2-85 

7-93 

11-22 

9-81 

15-67 

19-56 j 

54-32 

Pathan ... 

... 

10-32 

17-39 

•12 

•23 

•90 

1-44 

•98 

4-28 

1-62 

2-31 

11-28 

17-12 

20-42 


Jains. — 
















Saj-aogi ,,, 


11-65 

26-96 

... 

1-31 


•79 

1-68 

1-69 

3-99 


12-91 

38.94 

24-78 

58-38 

Oswal ... 


15-97 

22-36 


S3 

•65 

•92 

3-33 

1-80 

2-50 

6-84 

13-61 

23-32 

36-67 

66-38 

Animists — 




1 












BhU 

f •• 

12-47 

27-56 

•12 

•24 

•25 

•49 

504 

7-29 

8-37 

993 

14-19 

28-01 

25-63 

81-32 

Bhilala 


1 -16 

16-21 

... 

... 

•33 


•Go 

4-02 

3-13 

7-57 

18-31 

16-61 

58-02 1 

66-41 

Good or Haj Gond ... 

• • • 

4-96 

6 21 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-89 

... 

11-11 

12-12 

7-19 

6-72 

8-43 

4-76 

Kol 


25-00 

22-22 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •a 


6-3-67 

Mina ... 

• • • 

8-18 

16-87 

•26 



2-18 

•64 

m\ 

4-42 

5-93 

9-79 

19 50 

25-91 ! 

51-01 

Patlia 

( 

26-21 

17-97 

... 


... 

... 

6-38 

36-73 j 

7-06 

7-51 

4-28 

25-00 

SO'98 1- 

i 

45-19 

Knrku 

S 

i'JL3 

15-15 

... 


m 

66-67 

37-50 

30-0'3 : 

38-09 

... 

2r'63 j 

... 

1 

16-13 

paharia 

... 

9-rl : 

10-66 

... 

-03 

•33 ; 

1-65 

1-03 

4-62 j 

3-44 

3’65 

16-44 j : 

20-33 

28-89 

35-91 

Bharod ... 

... 

... i 

11-40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*•* 

... ^ 

16-15 

1 

56-52 

... i > 


Kotwal 

... 1 

4-54 £ 

!6-61 

1-00 

... 

... 

... 

2 08 i 

H-43 1 

L9-39 1 £ 
j 

i7-45 4 

12-19 |j 

59-02 : 

16-83 : 

i9-5l 

Kirar 

... 1, 

5-42 2 

6-27 

... 

. .. 

... 

• •• 

2-73 i 

!1-21 

4-71 

7-26 

8-80 £ 

>4-81 

7-Sl j ( 

>121 

Arakh 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IT. 

Proportion of se-xes in selected c astes. 


Nuiiinnit OF H'MAl.ES rEH l.Ol.ll MAIK:'. 


Caste Tkibk oh 

IIacb. 

1 

1 

1 

.%L all ages j 

1 

0-4 

5-11 


15—19 

20-39 

40 and over. 

1 


i 

f 

I 

1 

•} 

o 

tJ 

4 


6 

7 

8 

Hindus— 

Kajput Thakur 

••• 

i 

{ 

1 

•• • 1 

1004-22 

1,138-08 

936-3.8 

1,452-0-2 

8‘ 3-61 

990-82 

98S-72 

Maratha 

• •• 

!•* 

905-45 

1, -288-85 

965-68 

791-23 

983-50 

653-19 

142:3-54 

Jat 

... 

... 

1011-S4 

1 218-72 

804'2-4 

l,i-73-64 

730-79 

900-98 

3.161-59 

Gujar 


... 

805-U8 

912 52 

85-1-41 

6.53-05 

625-29 

920-49 

790-87 

Ajna 


... 

314-16 

-205-71 

4^E5‘ • 8 

15S-81 

253-95 

888-61 

619-34 

Brahman Jujotia 


... 

813-19 

153-60 

913-45 

981-46 

I.C93-:5 

893-94 

582-07 

„ Shrimaii 

... 


497-94 

6,000-00 

2,000-00 

!,4C-0-0j 

C6'33 

2,050-00 

2,375-00 

„ Shrigaur 

• It 


1038-79 

1,464-29 


904*93 

1,242-42 

1,138-CO 

C85-15 

Galot 



4461-46 

500-00 

2750-00 

l,5i-0-U9 

4,857-14 

8.000-00 

15,000-00 

Bhat 

... 

... 

790-05 

639-S5 

9^5*95 

743 2.8 

755-S3 

912 98 

702-72 

Joshi 

Id 

... 

877-30 

738*87 

85 i’6'1 

738-17 

1,127-03 

1,045-10 

710-44 

Bania Agarwal 

• « • 

• •• 

774-46 

722-04 

566-23 

385 12 

518-75 

796-89 

1,203-72 

„ Oswal 


• •• 

805-32 

1,2-20-00 

l,G4'>’o6 

638-89 

742-01 

821-35 

575-39 

„ Maheslnvaii 


• *« 

446-01 

553-26 

539-06 

499-40 

399-53 

435-27 

365-27 

Others 


• « • 

555-46 

516-08 

938-92 

6r8-44 

751-56 

332-20 

567-77 

Kandhera 


III 

750-85 

052-34 

513-74 

740-70 

711-60 

819-20 

957-76 

Dhangar 

••• 

III 

583-26 

435-68 

578-21 

762-24 

495-13 

180-99 

2,801-37 

Sondia 

Ml 

• I* 

914-14 

450-03 

1,173-79 

478-.i7 

780-92 

1,039-50 

1,370-59 

Ehangar 

• •1 

• •• 

1,034-22 

1,016-32 

726-83 

1,471-03 

822-09 

1,100-38 

1469-28 

Mulianimadans- 

Shaikh 

••• 

• •• 

935-43 

1,330-60 

891-43 

1,551-66 

1.017-60 

923-51 

673-01 

Saiyad 

• «i 


669-31 

642-40 

686*64 

550-31 

811-79 

632-87 

714-10 

Moghal 

fit 

• • • 

650-89 

645-27 

832-97 

500-00 

781-91 

584-51 

631-82 

Pathan 

*«• 

III 

958-67 

1,425-57 

1,222-40 

927-97 

888-89 

877-65 

889-02 

Jains— 










Saraogi 

««• 


797-51 

1,390-91 

942-48 

597-64 

829-71 

844-34 

CC3-77 

Oswal 


... 

990-33 

2,483-78 

1,521-05 

1103-72 

743-94 

877 /4 

722-61 

Animists— 










Phil 

1*1 

• * * 

904-06 

1,959-68 

641-71 

951-70 

1.923-17 

669*52 

88^-28 

Bhilala 

... 

• •• 

841-77 

766-59 

703-81 

40303 

l,0.53-.54 

1. 336-83 

742-12 

Gond or Rajgond 

... 

... 

931-82 

228-.57 

164-71 

622-64 

1,222-22 

1,712-23 

1,012-05 

Kr.t 

... 

... 

2.250-e0 

• *« 


• I. 

333-33 

3,o;0-M) 

Jilin i 



1.001-57 







i << 

4 t , 

1.058-47 

1,036-69 

770-6.8 

825-85 

1,104-49 

011-17 

PaHia 



533 04 







”* 

... 

771-74 

1,007-41 

521-28 

1,438-21 

2G5-53 

347-04 

Kiiiioi 

f>*a 

... 

660 CO 

50000 

250-00 

1,550-00 

190-18 

825-03 

861-11 

Sahiiri'i. 

.... 


7<^2-iO 

1.509-27 

9.32-75 

777-61 

l,.30Ci-.-<0 

49.3-40 

695-30 

Pharr. 


... 

1.131.33 

l,rtoo-CHT 

: 

781-61 1 

9, 656-67 


412-31 


Ketwa! 

... 


1, £19-91 

830-00 

i 

389 

1,458-33 

1,040-, 82 

4,062 50 

608-96 

Eirar 


... 

881-18 

893-69 

813-62 

350-37 

636-78 

803'5y 

1 ,333‘''D 

Arakh 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Occupations op the People. 


1 . General . — Probably no list o£ occupations that could be devi.sed would 
be quite complete or exhaustive, and in India particularly specialisation of 
function has not gone far enough to admit of each branch of an occupation 
connected with a certain commodity being carried on by a different sec of 
persons. For instance, the maker and seller is sometimes one and the same 
individual, and though the second function might have been entered as subsi- 
diary, it is questionable whether this was always or even generally done. A 
case in point are the vegetable oil pressers and sellers for lighting (groups 1 43 
and 144). None of the latter are recorded, which proves either that the 2 
functions are conjoined or that oil is combined with trade in other articles. 
Probably both propositions are true. Again I doubt whether the classes 
connected with land have always returned themselves strictly according to 

oiScial instructions. Still the column in the schedule for subsidiary occuna- 

1 . 

tions has fulfilled a useful purpose in at least enabling us to discover what 
occupations of distinctly different kinds one person practises. Further, it is 
not to be expected that the distinction between actual workers and dependents 
has always been correctly understood > specially in the case of women and 
children assisting in field and other labour without remuneration. I think 
the rules on this point in the Census Code must have been found difficult 
to interpret, for some of the figures in Table XV are decidedly eccentric, the 
proportion of actual workers to dependents varying largely for the same 
occupation in different divisions, for example under Group No. 78, Isagarh 
Prant shows an inordinate number of dependents. 

As in the case of most other subjects and for the same reason, the 
Gwalior figures do not admit of comparison with those for any previous 
Census, and for this reason the Subsidiary Tables YII and VIII are pre- 
pared only for 1901 ; but if Gwalior takes any part in the industrial develop- 
ment which is going on in India, the figures may be useful at a future time. 
The Tables with which we are here concerned are X V, which gives a clas- 
sified list of occunations with the number of persons engaged in each group, 
and of their dependents, XV A., which shows by selected cases how certain 
occupations are combined with others, and XVI which gives the different 
occupations followed by selected castes compared with traditional occupations. 
The Subsidiary Tables show so clearly the conditions of the different classes 
of occupation tliat detailed comment would hardly seem to be required. 

I have, in showing the distribution of occupations, given the figures 
for the two large towns of Lasbkar and Ujjain separately, in the Subsidiary 
Tables (except in Table I), though they are not classed as cities for Im- 
perial purposes, because both have a sufficiently urban character to make the 
contrast between them and the total area of the State interesting. 

2. Geiieral Distribution of Population by Occupation . — The General distri- 
bution of the population by occnuation is given in Subsidiary Table I in 
which the population of each or ler and sub-order to the total population is 
shown, together with the percentage of dependents and actual worker* in 
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each, and of dependents to actual workers. As the Census Commissioner for 
India has ruled that for the purposes of this table rural areas mean every- 
thing except cities, columns 6 and Shave been left blank and 100 (that is 
the whole population) inserted in column 7, since there is no city in Gwalior 
State for imperial tables., I do not purpose to examine this table in any 
detail, partly because it is very clear in itself, and partly becau'e the principal 
heads of occupation will be shortly dealt with in the succeeding portion of 
this chapter. 

Agriculture absorbs an overwhelming majority of the people, and the 
greater part of the remainder belong to industries or labour, both of which 
are of multifarious kinds. Of the whole population 47-07 per cent are re- 
turned as actual workers and 52-93 as dependents, or about 1 12 of the 
latter to 100 of the former. The highest number of dependents is naturally 
found in those occupations which women and children are least capable of 
adopting -in this country, namely, those requiring education, skill or special 
instruction, such as agricultural training (sub-order 13), railway and tramway 
plant (sub-order 24), carving and engraving (sub-order 30), tools and ma- 
chinery (sub-order 36), literature and law (sub-order 65 and 66), engineering 
and survey (sub-order 68). Civil and military services show an unexpected- 
ly small number of dependents, but this may be because a large proportion 
of these consist of out-siders, who have left their families at home. On the 
other hand, the fewest dependents are among the unskilled occupations, in 
which women and children can take part, as in the care of animals, wood- 
cutting, collecting jungle produce, earth work and general labour, and the 
like. 

3, TTie Gicalior Army . — From the time when the fir.st Madhava Rao 
Sindhia organised his famous army to the present day, Gwalior has been a 
State of considerable military imi ortance, and I think it is worth while, before 
proceeding to consider the later “orders” of ccciipaticn, to supplement tl;e 
ligures of the Table by a short statement showing the present strength of tlie 
army. The late Maharaja Jivaji Rao was an enthusiastic soldier and his son, 
the present Maharaja Madhava Rao, carries on in his person the martial tradi- 
tions of his family. The father was a General in the British Army, the son, 
at present a Colonel, saw active service in the recent China expedition, and 
would always welcome a similar chance in the future. He has, since attaining 
his majority in 1894, diligently applied himself to the improvement of his 
army and it now presents a smart and businesslike appearance on parade. The 
regular army consists in the first place of 3 Cavalry Regiments, of which the 
1st & 2nd Lancers are Imperial Service Troops, each 610 strong and armed 
with the Martini Henry Carbine and the lance. Though they have not yet had 
their baptism of fire, they are kept in readiness for service, and are under the 
inspection of 2 British officers. The 3rd Lancers are not an Imperial service 
regiment, but His Highness has exerted himself strenuously to bring them up 
to that standard. They number all told 704, 

Of Artillery there are two Horse Batteries each consisting of 244 men, 
well horsed with Australians, but up to the present carrying, like the rest of 
the artillary, obsolet guns- The bullock batteries are 3 in number, one of 162 
men and the othtr two of 160 each, and one heavy elephant battery with 189 
men completes the tale of this branch of the service. 
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0£ the 7 infantry battalions four are each 1012 strong, while the other 3 
have each a strength of 502. 

In addition to this combatant force His Highness maintains an Imperial 
Service Supply and Transport corps of 500 ponies, 200 carts, and 374 men, as 
well as a similar but smaller corps of his own with 147 men. The former of 
these served in the Chitral and Tirah expeditions, in which it proved a most 
useful auxiliary to the British army. 

Such are the regular troops kept up by the State, numbering in all 9173 
men, but besides them there are 5 corps of irregular cavalry numbering 1588 
in all and three corps of infantry altogether 2895 strong. The cavalry corps 
are known as Beras, and are named Huzurat Paigah, Zaripatka Paigah, Risala 
Ekkan, Risalah Pagnisi and Risalah Silhadari Huzurat. These corps are the 
representatives of the old ’\laratha cavalry once so famous in Indian annals, and 
are highly picturesque bodied of men. The irregular infantry are called 
Nizamat Tuman, Thus the whole force of the State amounts to 13,656 men. 
Having now an idea of the composition of the State army, we may proceed 
to the more prosaic task of considering the figures for other classes of occupa- 
tions as exhibited in the Subsidiary Tables. 

A» Distribution of Agricultural populatton.-=— There has already been occasion 
to notice the great preponderance of agriculture over all other occupations 
in Gwalior State, and it may be added that a large portion of the rural popu- 
lation not included under agriculture is also dependent more or less indi- 
rectly on the land and its tillage. Throughout the whole State slightly more 
than half the population is described as supported by agriculture, in other 
words directly dependent on the cultivation of land.* The highest propor- 
tion is in the plain country, Gwalior Prant, where the figure reaches more 
than 58 per cent. The hilly country of Amjhera follows with slightly over 
57 per cent, and the plateau region with more than 47 per cent, the Isagarh 
portion having nearly 50 and the Malwa portion nearly 45 per cent. 

As regards the ratio of dependents to workers, the Malwa Prant alone 
has fewer of the former than of the latter, though the difference is only a 
small fraction, whereas in the other divisions of the State, the dependents 
considerably outnumber the actual workers, especially in Isagarh Prant 
where they are nearly 2 to i. In the two portions of the plateau together they 
are nearly 6 to 4, in the hilly country practically the same and in the plain 
about 5 to 4. 

Contrasting agriculture with pastoral pursuits we find only 2’57 per 
cent, of the population engaged in the latter, and the proportion of depen- 
dents is far smaller, for while the workers among the agricultural classes are 
• 42'97 per cent, and the dependents 57, among the pastoral classes the 
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■n'orkers constitute 66‘60 per cent, and the dependents only 39’40, This i.s 
natural and every one is familiar with the sight of small children herding 
cattle. 

The two large towns of Lashkar and Ujjain have of course a much 
lower ratio of agi-icultural population than the areasjust considered. In the 
former under ii per cent, and in the latter I2‘5r per cent, are of that occu- 
pation, but it may be remarked that whereas in Lashkar the actual workers 
are in a majority of 2 to i, compared to dependents, in Ujjain the depen- 
dents somewhat outnumber the workers, a record which would seem to imply 
that many persons reside in Lashkar, leaving their families behind in vil- 
lages, but it is not obvious why they act thus for the sake of agricultural 
occupation, or why they should do it in one town and not in another, 

5. Di atnhution of lndu,'<trial Pupulalion . — Industries fill a much smaller 
part of the life of the Gwalior people than agriculture, under 15 per cent, 
being supported by them, or little more than one fourth of the number de- 
pendent on agriculture.* LTnder this head Gwalior Prant takes the lowest 
place with a very slight fraction over 14 per cent, while the plateau and hilly 
country each show a percentage of close on 15.I, 

The ratio of industrial population in the two large towns is more than 
double of that in the State as a whole, being nearly 35 per cent, in Lashkar 
and nearly 34 in Ujjain. 

E.xcept in Lashkar town where there is a slight balance in favour of work- 
ers, the dependents everywhere outnumber actual workers, but no where is 
the diflference very marked, a fact which would appear to indicate that a con- 
siderable proportion of women and children assist in the carrying on of in- 
dustries. 

According to Subsirdiary Table IV. Factory industries hardly exist. Cot- 
ton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and manufacture of leather articles are alone 
recorded ; and under these heads the proportion of factory to home workers is in 
the first case 1‘02 per cent, and in the second *53 per cent. ; but these figures, 
although it is true that factory industries are really a small item, do not ac- 
curately represent the facts. It must be remembered that the staff and work- 
people are not enumerated at the Factories, but at their homes, and most of them 
have probably returned them.selves under the bead of service or labour w*ithout 
further particulars, the enumerators entering them accordingly w*ithout more 
gjiquiry. Thus these persons would be lost to the Factorie.s. This want of 
.specification has made Table XV a very difficult one to compile under many 
other heads, for instance, in groups 21, 22, and 23, where it was generally 
impossible to tell whether a person was an officer, a clerk, or a menial, and a 
great number had to be classed as unspecified. The instructions for filling in 
the details of ocupatlons were evidently over the heads of the classes generally 
available as enumerators in this State. They either had not the capacity to 
miderstand them or did not take the trouble to carry them out, and there i.s 
further no doubt, as I have been told by many officials, that the schedules were 
found far more diffi u!t than those used at the Census of 1891. 


£ SubbidiaryTuble HI- 
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It rnust also bo borno in rnind that the operatives are not permanently 
employed in the factories but may work there for a time and then go away to 
other kinds of labour. By the operation of the foregoing causes, there is no 
trace in Table XV of the only Cotton Mill at work in the State, nor of some of 
the Cotton Presses. In order, however, to present a true idea of the numbers 
engaged in factories, I have obtained from each the actual strength of the staff 
employed. The following statement, which I apologise for introducing into 
the text of my report, gives the information indicated : — 



Name of Factory, 

Total Persons. 

Managing Staff. 

Operatives. 






M. 

F. 

1 

Leather Factory at Morar 

... 

120 

10 

110 

.. . 

1 

Cotton Press at Morena 

... 

220 

20 

100 

100 

1 

,, Eaghana 

... 

134 

20 

55 

59 

1 

„ Ujjaiti 

... 

126 

20 

82 

24 

1 

Ginning Factory at Agar 

... 

141 

9 ♦ 

116 

16 

1 

?J 55 

... 

.32 

2 

20 

10 

1 

,, ,, Nalkhera 

... 

32 

5 

15 

12 

1 

,, „ Shajapur 

... 

81 

21 

82 

28 

1 

,, ,, Sonkach 

... 

45 

9 

22 

14 

1 

Cotton Mill at Ujjain 

• •• 

658 

25 

4G8 

165 


Total 

• •• 

1,589 

141 

1,020 

428 


The Leather Factory at Morar turns out by machinery Military Equipment. 
Saddles, Boots, Shoes, &c., but does not cure its own leather, 

6. Most of the industrial occupations in Gwalior are of no special interest 
being such as are necessary to the life of every community, but the cotton in- 
dustry seems to contain possibilities of considerable development, as may be 
sera from Imperial Table XV, groups 263 to 264 and 271 to 278, where some- 
thing like 55,000 persons are shown to be engaged in or supported by it. 

All these with the exception of those employed in the few cotton presses 
above mentioned, are represented as working at home and by hand. 
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The cotton spinners and weavers of Chanderi, a town in the Isagarh district 
are famous for the manufacture of the beautiful Chanderi muslin, an old in- 
dustry chiefly carried on by Muhammadans. Unfortunately the demand for 
this flue class of fabric is small and the industry is said to be declining. I am 
further told that the yarn is not up to the former standard, because the Chanderi 
workmen find it cheaper and easier to buy it from outside than to make it them- 
selves as in olden days. 

Stamped cotton cloths of good quality and artistic patterns are obtainable 
at several places in the State, such as Ujjain and Barode, both in M ilwa, and 
Lashkar has a large industry in the dying of Nainsukh cloth, which is exported 
thence to many outside markets. 

An industry of a different kind, for which Gwalior is well-known, is worth 
mentioning here, since, although a small one, it rises like the Chanderi 
muslin to the level of art — I refer to stone-carving. The sandstone of Bamor, 
near Lashkar, is eminently suited for this work, whence no doubt the industry 
arose in this locality. Though no artificers (group 166) are recorded as resid- 
ing in Lashkar; yet m^t of them live in this neighbourhood and must have 
been returned as masons (group lo3). They are both Hindus and Muhammadans 
and their work is of the most delicate description, but the small demand for it 
in these utilitarian days greatly restricts tlie number who can make their 
living by it. 

Distribution of Commercial Population — The recorded ratio of the popu- 
lation supported by commerce is 2*76, the total number of persons being 80,914.* 
Here the plain country takes the lead with 3‘47 per cent, followed at a short 
interval by the hilly tract of Amjhera, while the plateau has the lowest percen- 
tage under this head. Lashkar and Ujjain with their 11 and 10 per cent, absorb 
a very large portion of the business population. 

The proportion of dependents to workers is higher than in the case of the in- 
dustrial population, both in urban and rural areas. 

8, Distribution of professional Population. — The pecentage of professional 
V( population in Gwalior is only 1'17, with a total numerical strength of 34, 327. f 

The plain country again takes the first place, no doubt both under this head 
and under that of commerce on account of its containing the important townef 
Lashkar, which is the headquarters of the State Government and the centre of 
trade. The plateau has a percentage of 1’04, its two portions being near- 
ly equal. I should have judged that Malwa with its comparatively large urban 
population would far surpass Isagarh in professional population, but the large 
number of persons returned under groups 444 and 447 seems chiefly accoun- 
table for the excess in Isagarh. Naturally professions are chiefly concentrated in 
the towns, and hence we find that Lashkar and Ujjain have a ratio for this class 
of occupation five times as high as the ratio for the whole State, 

The figures for dependents and actual workers are curious. In the Gwalior 
division, the dependents are nearly twice as numerous as the workers, in the 
plateau region the two are approximately equal, and in the hilly country the 
workers are in a large majority, from which we may perhaps infer that in the 
latter district the professional classes, numbering only 436 souls in all, are 
chiefly outsiders who do not bring their families with them. 

• Subsidiary Table V. 

I S-ubsidinry Table VL 
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l^ashkar shows a very high ratio of dependents among these classes, 157— VI. 
actual workers being 27‘99 per cent, and dependents 72‘01, while in Ujjain the 
ratios are 39‘24 and 60‘76 respectively. 

No professions call for special notice. The largest numbers are recorded 
under groups 444 (Priests, ministers, etc.) and 452 (Teachers). 

8. Occupations of Females . — In Subsidiary Table IX ;will be found the 
proportion of females to males among actual workers by “ Orders.” These 167— IX- 
figures are interesting as showing what a large number of women assist in the 
different employments followed by the subjects of this State. In all occupations 
together, women workers number a small fraction under 40 to one hundred men, 

but there are great variations under different heads. The highest proportion of 
females is in “Order” XXII. General Labour, more than 65, to 100 men. 

This includes earth-work on roads, tanks, etc., and no one who has seen the 
crowds of women and girls emplo^’ed in such undertakings will doubt the truth 
of the figures. Next comes the Order XXI, the world of sport, with 52 females 
to 100 males, including tumblers, acrobats, fortune tellers and the like. Occu- 
pations connected with Drugs, Gum, Dyes, (Order XVI) also show a high pro- 
portion of women workers, 48 to 100 men, who are chiefly engaged in collect- 
ing and selling jungle produce. 

The total number in “Order” XXII is over 77,000, in the other two 
orders just mentioned it is comparatively small; but the next category, that of „ — .. 
agriculture, is the largest of all, containing more than 200,000 female workers, 
with a proportion of 45 to lOO males. Among the pastoral classes, they seem 
to be proportionately much fewer, only 24 to 100 males. 

Other orders worth notice on account of the large percentage of women 
employed, are VIII, Light, Fuel, and Forage, which includes wood and 
grass cutters, carriers and sellers, 43 to 100; VII., preparation of food and 
drink, XII., textile fabrics, and dress, XIV., glass, earthen and stone- 
ware, and XVII., leather work. 

The smallest percentage of females is found in “Order” III. State sertdce, 
wherein they number only 5 to lOOmen, but this is to be expected, since women •• “ •' 
can at present be employed in very few capacities under government. A few 
are school mistresses in the Girls’ Schools established during recent years. 

I have not mentioned “ Order ” XXIII, in which the females far out- " ~ ' 
number the males, but it is hardly necessary to specify the particular occupa- 
tion in which this occurs. 

9. Subsidary Table X gives the proportion of female workers in certain 
selected occupations, and takes us into more minute sub-divisions — sub-orders 
and groups. 

In the landlord or rent-receiving group, we find more than 72 females to 
100 males, while among the cultivating or rent paying class the percentage is 
only 31, and among the herds 30. On the other hand a higher percentage than ~ ■ 
19 might have been anticipated for females who carry on the industry of 
cotton weaving by hand, and I should be inclined to think that this was 
understated. Persons whose main occupation is money-lending are returned 
as 2,420 males and 797 females, or a ratio of nearly 33 females to 100 males. 

It is curious to find females forming one-fifth of the actual workers in — -- 

the group of priests and ministers of religion. The workers in leather are in 
the ratio of 4 males to 1 female, and the goldsmiths nearly 5 to 1. 
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Two o£ the selected occupations show no female worker. — clerks and 
pleaders ; from which it may be concluded that the question of women’s 
rights and the higher education of women has not yet reached the acute stage. 

11. Combined Occupations . — The recording of subsidiary occupations in 
the Census schedules enables us to form some iciea of what different kmds of 

occupations are followed by the same person. Table XY A. is intended to 
show to what extent combined occupations prevail under certain selected heads, 
and subsidiary Table XI gives the different “ Orders ’’ of occupation to- 
gether with percentages of occupations combined with each. The most notice- 
able fact that emerges is that nearly every occupation is combined to a greater 
or less extent with cultivation of the land or with labour of one kind or another. 
Tt is a’«o curious to note how many different subsidiary occupations cultivators 
follow, though the percentage under each head is usually very small, such as 
shoe-making, grain-dealing, private service, business of a barber, begging, 
cotton spinning, shopkeeping, pottery, leather-work, clerical work, and so on. 
No other class seems to have such a variety of subsidiary occupations as the 
cultivator, and he is even not altogether above the low occupation of leather 
work, but we may presume that in such a case be would be of the Chamar 
caste. 

One more point worth remarking is the variety of persons who practise in 
a greater or less degree the business of money-lending as a secondary occu- 
pation. Money-lenders are found among village servants, landlords, cultivators, 

field-labourers, washermen, water-carriers, oil-sellers, tailors, gold-smiths, 
leather workers, clerks, contractors, shop-keepers, priests, pleaders, and even 
beggars and the highest percentage is among water carriers. It is not surprising 
that many classes should go in for this occupation, as it is one that can be car- 
ried on concurrently with any other and more over is generally profitable. If 
the complete truth were elicited, I imagine that this business is even more 
Generally distributed than the figures in the table indicate. 

XII. 12 • Occupation and Caste , — Subsidiary Table XII. gives the same 

information as subsidiary Table \ I. of Chapter Till, together with the 
absolute figures of actual workers in each selected caste. From this, as from 
the other table, it can be seen to what extent these castes still follow their 
traditional occupations, and though there may be a little uncertainty as to 
what are the traditional occupations of one or two, I have tried to make the 
figures as intelligible as possible. In some cases, a caste has more than one 
traditional occupation according to the official published list, and when this 
is so, I have in Subsidiary Table XII put as the traditional occupation that 
one which is followed by the largest number of persons in the caste. It is 
not necessary to go over this ground again and reference may be made to 
Chapter VIII, but I would like to refer shortly to a few special cases in 
which I may have assigned to a caste a traditional occupation differing from 
that assigned to it in the list circulated by the Census Commissioner for 
India, in which the “usual occupations” are given. I have been guided 
in this by local information and have done my best to give accurately 
the usual or traditional occupations. The Sondhias have been classed as 
agriculturists, the Bhils and Kotwals as hunters and collectors of jungle 
produce, and the Joshis as astrologers'# In no case have I given robbery as 
a traditional occupation. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


General distribution by occupation. 


ORDER & SUB-ORDER. 

Percentage on total 

POPULATION. 

Percestage is each 

ORDER & SCBOBDEROF; — 

Percentage of actual 

WORKERS EMPLOYED. 

Percentage of pepen 
DENT TO actual WORKEP.S 


Persons sup. 
ported. 

Actual 

worker. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

In cities. 

In Rural 
areas. 

In cities. 

In Rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

III (6) Civil Officers 

2-92 

1-38 

4714 

52-86 

... 

100-03 

• •• 

112-13 

(7) Military Officers 

•88 

•35 

40-25 

59-75 

... 

100-00 


148-47 

Total HI 

3-79 

1-73 

45'55 

64-45 

... 

100-00 

• «« 

119-55 

IV (8) Stock breeding and 
dealing 

2-56 

1-55 

60-67 

39-33 

• •• 

100-00 

• a. 

64-83 

9 (1) Training and care of 
animals 

•01 

•01 

45-77 

54-23 

... 

lOO-CO 

... 

118 47 

Total IV 

2-57 

156 

66 60 

39-40 

... 

100-00 

• •• 

65 02 

V (10) Landholders and 
Tenants 

42-83 

1818 

42-45 

57-5t> 


100 oo 

* * • 

135 .58 

(11) Agricultural labour ... 

917 

4-16 

45‘34 

54-66 

... 

lUO-00 

... 

120-54 

(12)Growth of special pro- 
ducts 

■31 

•15 

47-55 

52-45 

... 

100-00 


110-29 

(13) Agricultural training 
and supervision of Forests, 

■04 

•01 

22-08 

77-92 

»». 

100-90 


352-82 

Total V 

52-34 

22-49 

42-97 

57-03 

... 

10000 


132 72 

VI. (14) Personal and domes- 
tic service 

6-08 

2-87 

47-14 

52-86 

... 

100-00 


11214 

(15) Non-domestic entertain- 
ment ... 

•01 

•004 

72-33 

27-67 

... 

100-00 

... 

38 26 

(16) Sanitation ... 

•71 

•41 

58-23 

41-77 

... 

loo 00 

... 

71 74 

Tot.vl VI 

6-80 

329 

48-31 

61 69 

... 

ICO CO 


106 98 

Vll. (17) Animal food ... 

•94 

•32 

33-71 

66-29 

... 

lU(i-00 

... 

196-68 

(18) Vegetatable food ... 

2-40 

1-11 

46-31 

53-69 

... 

lOO'Oo 

... 

115 02 

(10) Drinks, condiments Sti- 
mulants ... ... 

•74 

•51 

6889 

31-11 

... 

ioo-i:),o 

... 

45-16 

Total VII 

408 

194 

47-49 

52 51 


100-00 

... 

110.56 

VIII. (20) Lighting 

•06 

•03 

50-51 

49-49 


loo-ro 

... 

97-97 

(21) Fuel and Forage 

•51 

■28 

54-70 

45-30 

... 

I' iO t.o 


82-&1 

Total VIII 

•57 

•31 

64-28 

54 72 


100 CO 

... 

84 21 

IX. (22) Building materials. 

•07 

•04 

4915 

50-85 


i 

lOO-QO 

• •• 

103-45 

(23) Artificers in building... 

•21 

■11 

53-77 

43-23 

... 

lOO'OO 

... 

85-97 

Total IX 

•28 

•15 

52-55 

47 45 i 

1 


100-00 ' 

... 

90-2S 

X. (24) li.ailway and Tram- 
way Plant ... 

•002 

•001 

2113 

i 

78-87 ! 

... , 

lOO-on i 

... 

373-34 

(25) Carts Carriages etc. ... 

•08 

•03 

33-91 

1 

ee-Oi) ; 
i 

i 

1 

100-00 ; 

... 

194-86 

(20) Ships and Boats 

... 

... 

... 

; 



... 

... 

Total X 

•08 

03 

33 52 

ee 4S 

i 

1-0000 

... 

198-32 

XT. (27) Paper ... 

■01 

•005 

5737 

42-63 i 

1 


109-00 

... 

74-31 

(2K) Books and Prints 

•02 

•01 

4109 

58 91 i 

1 

... 

1 

... 

143-40 

(29) Mntcb.es. Clocks and 
Seifutific in.'t''un.ents ... 

■003 

•002 

6316 

36-84 


100-00 


58-33 

(SO ) Carving and engraving, 

•02 

•005 

24-67 

75-33 

... 

100-00 

... 


(31) Toys and Curiosities... 

•02 

•01 

43-73 

76-27 

• •• 

100-00 

... 

128-69 

< 32) Music and Musical ins- 
trum.ents 

•01 

■005 

49-32 

50-68 


100-00 

t 

102-78 
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srSIDIAEY TABLRI. 

Genevdl d -^’^'hution hy occuption 


\ 

’frcestage ON' total popn- 

PERrESTAOE 

1 

t\’ e(i'H 1 

j 

PEP.i'ENTAGE of ACTt’.tL * 

PF,RrRN’TAQE OE DEPEB- 

OBDER & SUB-OBDEB 

LAnoN. 

OliULR and Sl'B-OKEIt UF. 

WURKEKS EMPLUYEU. IDE.NT TO ACTUAL «OKEB»« 

1 

Pcrs-ons sup-1 

1 

Actu.xl wor- 

.'.itnal 

Dependent?*. 

In cities 

1 

Rural areas. ] 

In cities. 

In Rural 

areais. 


1 

poi toil j 

kcr. 

W orkti 

1 

1 

! 


1 

2 i 

3 i 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 i 


9 

^ ■ 









(?-6'' BanfjlehXocklaces, FfM'! 

■2*1 

•12 

4t-03 

65-97 


100-00 


127 12 

>^acrc‘i ••• 






(04) Furuitiire ... 

•O' 3 

•{A)l 

33-77 

C6-23 

••• 

loo-oo 

... 

196-15 

(05) Harness ... 

■01 

•004 

62-tU 

37 dl) 

»•* 

100-00 

... 

59-66 

( 06 ) Tools and Macliinery... 

■05 

•02 

32-99 

67 01 


100-00 

... 

203-15 

. . 1 

(37) Arms and amiiiunition, j 

•C3 

•02 1 

4?-20 

51-71 

... 

1 (HI-UO 

... 

107-07 

j 

TuT-vl XI ... ! 

■4C 

•IS 

42 £3 

67-07 


lOO 00 

... 

132 92 

XIII. (S') Vv'ool and Fur.... 

•00 

•0.3 

4S17 

6ir.3 

... 

lOOlH) 

... 

106-31 

(39) Silk ... ... 

■11 

•06 

54-12 


... 

IIIO'OO 

... 

83-74 

(40) Cotton 

1^88 

•94 

60-10 

49 90 i 
1 

... 

10000 

... 

99-61 

(41) Jute Hemp, Flax coir 
etc. 

•04 

■02 

£0-1 '8 

1 

1 


100 0“ 


99-63 

(42) Dress ... ... 

•91 

■51 

66-28 

Co 

IC/ 

... 

100-OU 


77-68 

Total XII 

3-00 

lee 

62 10 

47-90 


100 00 

... 

91-86 

XIII. (4.S) Gold. Silver and 
precious stones 

•45 

•15 

34-29 

65-71 

... 

100-00 

••• 

100.00 

(44) Brass Copper and belt 
metal 

•05 

•02 

41-13 

55-87 

»*• 

100-00 

... 

126-63 

(4.5) Tin, Zink, Quicksilver 
and Lead ... ... 

•04 

•02 

42-15 

67-85 

• •• 

100-00 

... 

137-25 

(46) Iron and Steel ... 

•44 

•IS 

40-06 

5y*94 

• » » 

100-00 

... 

149-65 

Total XIII 

•98 

•37 

37-70 

62-30 

• • • 

lOO-CO 

... 

165'24 

5^1 V. (47) Glass and China 
ware ... 

•0-t 

•02 

42-61 

67-36 

... 

100-00 

... 

134-51 

(4S) Earthen and Stone 
waie 

•99 

■41 

41-35 

68-65 


100-00 


141-83 

Tot.al XIV 

1 03 

•43 

41 40 

58-60 

/ 

100-00 


141-66 

XV. (49) Wood and Bam- 
boo 

•70 

•26 

3711 

62 89 

• •• 

loo-co 


169-50 

(50) Cane work, mating and 
leaves 

•23 

■13 

56-75 

43-25 

• •• 

100-00 

... 

76-23 

Total XV 

•93 

•C9 

41 90 

68 10 

... 

100-00 


138 6S 

XVI. (51) Gu.ri.Wax, Re'in 
aud biiiiiler io:c.rt produce. 

■4t 

-.37 

8401 

1O-90 


100-00 


18-98 

(52) Drugs, Dyes Figmeats 

• •• • • . 

•It 

•03 

43-23 

5G-77 

• •• 

lOO-CO 


131-30 

Total XVI 

•58 

•43 

741.5 

25-85 

... 

100-00 


34-86 

XVII. (5-3) I.c.^tber Horn, 
Bone etc. ... 

2-94 

1-20 

40-96 

59-04 


100 00 


143-88 

Total XVTI 


V20 

40-90 

69-04 

... 

100-00 


143-83 

XVIL (54)Monoy and scctir- 
iiies 

•65 

•26 

10-24 

63-76 

• •• 

100-00 

1 


148-52 




17-93 

82-02 

... 

I 100-00 

a.. 

456-14 

(55) General merchandise... 

•C9 

•02 






141-27 

(56) Dealing unspecified ... 

l.St 

■76 

41-45 

58-55 


100-00 

• a. 

(.57) Jliddlemeii, Brokers & 




53-18 


lOO-CO 


11358 

Agents 

■17 

•08 

46-83 

• •• 


146-72 

Total XVIII 

278 

1 12 

40-70 

69-30 

... 

lOO-CO 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


General distribution by occupation. 


ORDER & SUB-ORDER. 

p£KCEN'T.A.GE ON TOTAL 
POFL'LATION. 

PeRCEVT.VGE in E.tCH 
ORDER & SUBORDER of: — j 

1 

Percentage of AcrrAi, 

WORKERS EMPLOYED. 

Percentage of deps!i- 

DENT to ACrrCAL WORKERS 


Persons sup. 
ported. 

Actu d 
worker. 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependents. 

In cities. 

In liiiral 
areas. 

In cities. 

1 In Rural 
' areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


8 

9 

XIX (5S Railway 

■03 

■01 

46-79 

13 21 

... 

100-00 

... 


^59) IbOcid ••• ••• 

•16 

■07 

42-30 

67-70 

... 

100-00 



(60) Water ... 

‘01 

•01 

60-80 

39-20 

... 

100 00 

... 

64-48 

(61) Messages ... 

•02 

•01 

41-77 

58-23 

... 

100-00 

... 

139-41 

(62) Storage & weighing ... 

•06 

•03 

51-35 

43-65 

... 

100-00 

1 

94-72 

Total XIX 

•28 

•12 

45 29 

64-71 

1 *** 

lOC-00 

... 

120-78 

XX (63) Religion 

•71 

•3u 

42-57 

67-43 


100-00 

... 

134-93 

(61) Education ... 

•12 

•04 

38-72 

61-28 

— 

100-00 

... 

158-30 

(65) Literature... 

■03 

•01 

19-63 

80-37 

... 

100-00 

... 

409-33 

(66) Law ... ... 

•05 

•01 

27-37 

72-63 


lOO-Oi) 

... 

265-30 

(67) Medicine ... 

•06 

•03 

43 03 

56-97 

... 

100-00 

... 

132-39 

(68) Engineering & Survey, 

■04 

•01 

31-71 

68-26 


100 00 

• •a 

215-09 

(69) Natural Science 

•0003 

•0001 

41-44 

55-56 

... 

1 00-00 

• •• 

125-00 

(70) Pictorial art & Sculp- 
ture 

•002 

•001 

60-00 

60 00 


100-00 


100-00 

(71) Music, Acting & Danc- 
ing 

•17 

•09 

50-21 

49-79 


100-00 

• •• 

99-18 

Total XX 

1-17 

•49 

41-92 

58-08 

**• 

100-00 

... 

138-56 

XXI (72) Sport 

•01 

•01 

4S-G2 

61-38 

... 

100-00 

... 

105-70 

(78) Games & Exhibitiouf... 

•11 

•06 

63-45 

43-55 


100-00 

... 

77-15 

XXII Total XXI 

•02 

•06 

55 70 

44 30 

.»* 

100-00 

... 

79-54 

(74) Earthwork etc. ... 

•12 

•06 

49-14 

60-86 

... 

100-00 


103-49 

(75) General Labour ... 

10-22 

6-61 

GI-C9 

35-31 

... 

100 00 

... 

54.58 

Total XXII 

10-34 

6 67 

64-CI 

35-49 


100 00 

»■» 

65 02 

XXIII (70) Indefinite ... 

■12 

•04 

34-08 

65-92 

... 1 

100-00 

... 

193-40 

(77) Disreputable 

•15 

■09 

61-6J 

38-31 

... 

lCO-00 

... 

62-09 

Total XIII 

•27 

■13 

4950 

60-50 

... 

100 00 

..a 

102-01 

XXIV (78) Property and alms 

4-46 

2-30 ' 

61-56 

48-44 

... 

iat-00 

... 

93-96 

(79) At the public-charge... 

•21 

•n 

54-05 

45-95 

■ •a 

100-00 

... 

85-02 

Total XIV 

467 

2 41 

£167 

43-33 

• •• 

100 00 

... 

93-55 

GBASD TOTAL FOR THE State... 

lOO-CO 

47-07 

47-07 

62-93 

... 

100-00 

1 

1 

112 48 
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Subsidiary Table II. 

Dish'ilndion of the Agricultural Population by Natural Divisions and Districts. 




Population. 

Percent.'i.ire 
of Agricultural 

rKru-E\TAr,E ON AoricultcraL 
POPCLATION Ob ' 

Katueal Division’s a.nd Disteicts. 


supported by 
Agriculture. 

jKipul.ition to 
Li.-trict 
populatiou. 

Actual-workers. 

Dependents. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

I. — Plain ... Gwalior Prant .m a.» 

... 

694,854 

6S-G5 

i 

44*52 

65 48 

f Isagarh Prant i,. •>. 

• •• 

439,451 

49-75 

.31-11 

65-56 

11.— Plateau ... <i Malwa Prant, (except Amjhera) 

[ Total of Plateaa 


343,9’18 

44-95 

50-92 

19-OS 


... 

783,379 

47-52 

41 67 

58-33 

III.— Hilly ... Amjhera ... ... 

*»• 

5,5211 


41-.?7 

58-13 

GRAND TOTAL 

• •• 

1,533,444 

52-34 

42-97 j 

57-03 

f Lashkar .m ... 

Large Towns -< 

••• 

9,653 

10-90 

6G-38 

33-62 

(Ujjain.., ... ... 


' 4,908 

12-51 

45-C6 

54-96 


Subsidiary Table III. 


Distribution of the Industrial Population by Natural Divisions anol Didricts 


Natural Dptibions and Districts. 

Population 
supported by 
Industries. 

Percentage 
of Indurtrial 
population to 
District 
population. 

PEIiCENTAGE ON INDUSTRIAL 

Population of 

Actual-workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

1.— Plain 

Gwalior Prant ... 

166,040 

14-02 

45-60 

64-40 


f Isa garh Prant ... 

141,200 

15-98 

48-98 

51-02 

11— Plateau ... ] 

Malwa Prant, (except Amjhera) 

114,112 

14-91 

46-67 

o3 3.3 


L Total of Plateau ... 

255.312 

15-49 

47-95 

52-05 

III.— Hilly ... 

Amjhera ... 

14,852 

15-40 

43*67 

56-36 


GRAND TOTAL 

436,204 

14-89 

46-91 

53 09 

Large Towns -j 

'Lashkar 

1 

30,857 

34-85 

61-09 

1 48 91 

1 

-Ujjain 

13,237 

33-73 

46-34 

1 53-66 
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Subsidiary Table IV. 

Distribution of the Industrial Population by Domestic Factory Industries. 


Kame of Industby. 

Owners, 
Mi'.n.icer-; and 

j 

Operatives and 
oth r 

Tot?! .''"lual 

oi'keri;. 

1 

VsrCEN’TaOE on Actuai 

W'oiiKERS OF — 

1 

j 

Supeiior Staff. 

Subordinates. 1 

1 

1 

Hoiiie worters. 

I Factory -workers. 

* 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

Cottoa ginning, cleaning and pressing ... 

1 

C,013 

6,023 

98-98 

102 

Shoe, boot and san.ial making 

1 1 

14 

1 

20,721 

f 

20,735 

99-47 

•53 


B . — Coiuuiu S iucludea factory worker:, 51 and 110 respectively. 


Subsidiary Table V. 

Distribution of the C<.nnmercial Population by Natural Divisions and Districts. 



Katural Divisions and Districts. 


rrp-Otk->n 

SI"' . 7 . 

1 O 

1.1 ~p 

-iht 1- ;,a 
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Subsidiary Table TI. 

Distrib::tio?i of the Pr'fcssional Pi pulaiion by Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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SUBSIBIAET imS TIL 

Occvpatl:n hy order 1901-1891. 
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SUBSlEllET TABLE VIII. 

Selected Occupations 1901 (|* 1801. 
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SuBsidiary Table U. 

Occupations of Females by orders. 
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Subsidiary Table X. 

Occupafion ot Females by selected sub-orders and groups. 
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